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LADY OF THE MANOR. 


♦— 

CJIAPTEE 5^. 

And Tliirclly, that I sliould keep God’s holy Will and Com- 
mandments, and walk in the same all the Days of tny Life. 

Q. Dost thou not tliink that thou art bound to believe and to do 
ns they have promised for thee ? 

A. Y. , verily j and by God’s Help so I will. And I heartily 
thank our lieavculy Father, that he hath called me to this State of 
Salvation, tliivjugflM^s Christ our Saviour. And- 1 pray unto 
God to give me his i»ace, that I may*. continue in the^same uiito 
my Life’s End. ' 

A S soon as the lady of the manor saw herself again sur- 
rounded by her little party of young friends, she caused 
Miss Sophia to repeat the third clause of the baptismal 
vow : viz.— ‘ And thir^Jly^ that 1 should keep Qod’s holy 
will and commandments, and walk in the same all the 
days of my life.’ 

“ My dear young people,” said the lady of the manor, 

•* this is now the tenth period of our meetings ; and I 
believe that not a single occasion has passed, in which I 
have not pointed out to yqi/jjeith^^r.by precept or exam- 
ple,i the exceeding corruption of^wan’s nature, and his 
entire incapacity of turning and preparing, himself for 
good works. One of the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land is decisive upon this subject; being such as 1 shall 
repeat: — ‘ The condition of man, after the fall of Adam, 
is such, that he cafinot turn and prepare himself, by his 
own natural strength and good works, to faith and call- , 
ing upon God : wherefore we havfe no power to do good 
works, pleasant and i^cceptable to God,* without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us,* that we mayliave 
a good ’will, and working with us wheB' we have that 
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will.’ (10/A Article,) Such hein^ the case,” con- 
Ijinued the lady of the'nianor, *‘^is ina|/ be proved both 
from Scriptjire and experience, it is vdry vertain that no 
person in-JJs cwn proper strength can keep God’s holy 
will and commandments, and that every attempt so to do 
will end in shame and disappointment. Nevertheless, 
when man is made a new creature by the regenerating 
power of the Holy Spirit, good works as naturally follov. 
as good fruits from a. good tree. Hence the faithfuL?re 
known, by their works; and it is invariably found that 
those teachers anj* ministers who succeed most largely 
in producing exa/nples of good works among their pupils 
and auditors, are those who dv/ell most on the higher 
doctrines of religion, and publish, without disguise, the 
whole scheme of salvation, as it is delivered in Scripture. 

1 have often intimated to you,” proceeded the lady 
of the manor, “ that no teacher or minister is in himself 
able to convert a single imlividual among those whom he 
is.appoin,ted to instruct. Neverthel^s. u is* every where 
found, that truq Christian instruction's are ihvariably fol- 
lowed sooner or later with the divine blessing, while the 
moral teacher rises up early and late takes rest without 
producing any perceptible effect, commonly leaving his 
hearers just as he found them, unconvinced and without 
amendment : such being the nature of sin, that when op- 
posed by merely human efforts, it either acquires new 
strength,' and presents a dcterihined resistance which 
defies control, or it assumes a new form, and in that form 
commences some new act of rebellion against the Most 
High. An enlarged acquaintance with the command- 
ments of God only renders a man more sensible of his 
sins, w'ithout giving hjm^ any power to overcome them; 
the law convinces a ^an df^in, and leaves him totally 
helpless; th^ law wounds, a^d leaves the wounded to 
perish. Were 1, ray dear ydung people, to entertain you 
for months to come on the subject of the purity and ex- 
cellence of God’s commandments, without pointing out 
tojou whence strength must be derivtd for obeying those 
commandments, I should but add to your guilt and mi- 
* sery. The law can only assist an individual in his pro- 
gress towards tlie kingdom of God, by giving him a 
I deafer view of his own depravity, and thus pointing out 
I to him the ne^of a Saviour. Hence the law is a school- 
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master to bring the S 4 nner to Christ : but after that JaitK 
we are no Idn^r urtder g schoolmaster.'* (Gal. 
iii.25.) t 

The lady of the niarfbr then proceeded^as h^r manner 
was, to relate a little adventure of her earh days which 
she thought much to the present purpose. — “ I once,” 
said she, “ during my travels, which have been various, 
resided for a few months in a small towB^ or rather vil- 
lage, as it would have been called from its dimensions 
jwfid rural appearance, had it not possessed the privilege 
of a market. While reffdiiig in this olace, 1 became ac- 
quainted with a family of sisters, \vh(X:ondiiGted a small 
seminary at about the (^stance of a mile from the town. 

The house and whole establishment brought to my mind 
the Palace Beautiful in the Pilgrim's Progress. The 
hous^ was a large and ancient mansion, situated op a 
lawn, shaded in the back-ground by a grove of ma jestic 
oaks, and fronted by a garden abounding with fruits 
and dowersa The«%isters who conducted ^e establish- 
ment were all modest, discreet^ and pious, possessing 
that kind of beauty which is the effect 8f well-regulated 
minds and graceful habits. But what chiefly delight- I 
ed me in this place, was the evident happiness of the { 
young people whom Providence had drawn together to I 
this desirable place of education. There 1 saw order j 
united with cheerfulness, and gubordination sweetened 
by affection. 1 often* visited this place on •fine sum- 
mer evenings, and sometimes spent many hours sitting in 
a bower of the pleasant garden, while l^saw the happy 
children playing about me, among whom were two little 
girls of qiy own, who now are rejoicing in the dwellings 
of everlasting bliss.” ’ \ 

Here the lady of the ibaaot paused a moment, evi- i 
dently under the constraint of i slight emotion ; but | 
soon recovering herself, she proceeded—^* It was ini- ' 
possible fur me to behold so much harmony and love, j 
so much activity, modesty, obedience, and cheerfulness, i 
in this little societ;^ without feeling an unspeakable gra- ' 
tihcation. It is seldom that 1 think it right to*use very | 
strong expressions of approbatiop when speaking of my* | 
fellow-creatures, since unqualified praise ig due only to 
the Almighty, as the great First Cauc^ and Author^f all 
good.^ ^Nevertheless, 1 was one day ilol^iucb delighted 
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with what ! saw' in this fati^ily, tha:t I could not help ex- 
pressing my ext^aorcIit^ary satisflictiouAto the secof.'J sE^- 
ter, as v^e sat w'orking together in the^par^^our. 

“ In r^ply to this, she answered, ‘ Whatever meets 
with your approbation in this fanuly must be attributed, 
under the divine blessing, ^o our eldest sister, whose 
holy charity and truly Christian gentleness enabled her 
successfully to disseminate through this little society 
those precious doctrines of the Word w'hich have pro- 
dli'ced the eftect you so greatly admire.’ She then enter* 
ed into a little ex)>lanation of their outset in the way of 
life in which 1 haVY become acquainted with them. She 
informed me, that when their little seminary was first 
opened, her elder sister being then absent, the control of 
the family W'as in her own hands. She owned, that she 
had at tfiat time no knowledge of the doctrines of th#* Gos- 
pel, and that her religion was entirely legal ; insomuch 
that she was for working out her own salvation by good 
deeds, and compelling others by the terrors 6f the law to 
endeavour to do^ the salne. ‘ 1 have naturally,’ said she, 
* a high spirit, and am of a firm and decided temper ; 
you may therefore suppose that the poor children who 
were under my charge met with no mercy when they did 
wrong. Every misdemeanor that came within my view, 
or the knowledge of which 1 could by any means obtain, 
1 punished w ith the most exact justice, being determined 
to pursue**offences of every kind ^\ith rigour, till sin, as 
1 hoped, should be banished the house. But what were 
the consequences of this conduct? My untempered 
justice, although it checked some open and flagrant acts 
of evil, excited such a spirit among my pupils, ^s would 
effectually have put an end to all hope of my usefulness. 
Sin was committed frcfquently as before, but with 
more caution : and if it forsook one form, when opposed, 
it instantly assumed anotheh I laboured to advance 
that which was right, but made fto progress. Frequent 
tumults and partial rebellions arose in the family ; and I 
could not but observe that when by some severe punish- 
ment I had excited the angry passions of one child, 
•others would seem to be infected with the same feelings, 
till the whole? house appeared, as it were, at once and in 
a mocnent to be agitated by ‘one and the same evil 
spirit. * ,, 
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‘Though aiDazed.^t ‘tf effects of my own efforts, 
ye^ I Wt that sin ^'as noil to be alltfwed in iny neiahbour; 
and therefore (fcoittinu^d to visit every breach of the law 
on my little rebels with unabating striciness bfl^^vlthollt 
the smallest apparent benefit, till the arrival of my sister, 
who had been residing for sdme time in a truly pious fa- 
mily, This happened just at the crisis when the poor 
children were duly prepared by the terrors of rny govern- 
ment to enjoy the sweet influence o^’ her gentle manners, 
amd to profit by the truly ^angelical modes of instrjiction 
which she ad<»pted. As the traveller itikjthe parable w'ould 
not have rejoiced in the healing balsarii administered by 
the good Samaritan, had4ie not first fallen among thieves 
and been wounded ; so the poor children, humanly speak- 
ing, would not have reaped any lasting benefit from my 
sister’sr mild instructions, had they not groaned for a time 
under my severer discipline. 

“ ‘ I soon ma^e n^y sister,’ continued the young lady, 
‘acquainted with^jhe situation of the fanfily. Upon 
which she immediately pointed oul to me^the error of rny 
management, making me sensible that the heart of man 
can never be kindly inflnCmced or amended by the terrors 
of the law ; and that, although correction must be used 
at times, it should only be employed as a means to lower 
man’s lofty thoughts, and prepare him for the reception 
of divine truth. She then intimated, that she could never 
hope to see an improvement in the state of the children, 
until Christian principles should begin to operate among 
them ; adding that, although faith was the gift of God, 
and ihl'refore could not be imparted by any human 
means, she felt it an indispensable duty to. use such 
means as w'ere in our power for tl^e.purpose of facilitat- 
ing so blessed an acquisition.* ^ 

“ ‘ My sister,’ contiiiue(f she, ‘ immediately began to 
act upon these views so perYectly new to me. She en- 
deavoured to make the children acquainted with the 
Christian religion, taught them to understand wherefore 
they w ere unable to^o well, and where they were to seek 
assistance for that purpose. And from that time the 
system of correction, though not Wholly interdicted, was 
much seldomer resorted to in the house : affd such now» 
is the general influence* of religion itVOje family, What 
there ^re several individuals among tnllyouiig people 
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with whom we have never found reas'^on to adopt any other 
methods of treatment than those'bf th^ gentlest ki’dd.’^ 

1 A. 

Here the lady of the manor, havins: concluded her lit- 
tle story, added, “ My dear young friends, in this little 
anecdote which 1 have just i^elated, you wdll perceive the 
different effects of the Law and of the Gospei on the 
human mind, and how entirely ineffectual the law must 
needs be in changing*the heart. But since 1 shall have 
occasion frequently to recur to this subject in our con 
sideration of the Commandments, 1 will now proceed to 
the next clause in the Church Catechism ; and for this 
purpose shall request you, MisS Sophia, to answer the 
following question. — ‘ Dost thou not think that thou art 
bound to believe and to do as they have promised for 
theer*’ 

In reply to this question. Miss Sophia repeated these 
W'ords — “*Yes, verily; and by God’s helj> so 1 will. 
And I heartily thank our heavenly Father that he hath 
called me to this state of salvation, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. And 1 pray unto God to give me his grace, 
that 1 may continue in the same unto my life’s end.'"’ 

“ It was my intention, my dear young people,” resum- 
ed the lady of the manor, as soon as Miss Sophia had 
finished all she had to say, when 1 undertook my pre- 
sent engagement, to present you with a course of instruc- 
tion upoif all the most important parts of our holy reli- 
gion ; and also to direct your judgments, as far as in me 
lay, with respect to many of those lesser matters which 
fall peculiarly within the province of women in your rank 
of life. It might indeed be said, that I am not fit for 
so large and important an undertaking. 1 grant this: 
I own myself to be Mtterl|y incapable and unworthy of 
such an employment: but after being urged to this 
work, and made to feel that 1 ought to attempt it, 1 w'as 
enabled also to trust that strength would be given me 
from on high to perform the duty assigned me. I re- 
membered on this occasion the words of the promise — 
As thy days, so shall thy strength be, (Dent, xxxiii. 26,) 
'' and acting conscienti^msly upon this principle, I have 
hitherto fourfd the requisite assistance. 1 now, however, 
am Entering i point at once so delicate and of so 
much imporca^'ce— a point on which it is ahsoltitely ne- 
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cessary to open youip jiiinds^ and yet, one in which the 
sti^W^^st error o^ miss^tement might have the most in- 
jurious eftectf that I more than ever the need of 
divine assistance, lest 1 should darken counsd-by words 
without knowledge. (Job xxxviii. 2.) 

In that part of our Calfechism,” proceeded the lady 
of the manor, which we have chosen for our conside- 
Vation this evening, supposing ourselves to be believers, 
we thank our heavenly Father that he hath called us to 
•a state of salvation, thmugh Jesus Christ our §aviour. 
And we pray unto Goo xo give us his grace that we may 
continue in the saiiffe unto the end of* our lives. 

“Now,’’ said the lady of the manor, “in these few 
w'ords we find, in a concise form, an acknowledgment 
, of that doctrine which is stated more largely and plainly 
in the seventeenth Article of our Church. This Article, 
which treats of predestination and election, is thus 
worded. — i* Pr|idesjination to life is the everlasting pur- 
pose of God, whjereby (before the foundations of the 
world were laid; he hath coflstantl^ decreed by his 
counsel secret to us, to deliver from curse and dam- 
nation those whom \it hath chosen in Christ out of 
mankind, and to bring them by Christ to everlasting 
salvation, as vessels made to honour. Wherefore, they 
which be endued with so excellent a benefit of God be 
called according to God’s purpose by his Spirit work- 
ing in due season : thfiy through grace obey fhe calling: 
they be justified freely : they be made sons of God by 
adoption : they be made like the imago of his only-be- 
gotten Son Jesus Christ : they walk religiously in good 
works, «ind at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to 
everlasting felicity. As the godjy consideration of Pre- 
destination, and our Election injChrist, is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakabll comfort to god^y persons, and 
such as feel in themselves the working of the Spirit of 
Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh, and their earth- 
ly members, and drawing up their mind to high and 
heavenly things, aa well because it doth greatly establish 
and confirm tlieir faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed 
through Christ, as because it doth feryently kindle theit 
love towards God : so, for curious and carnal persons, 
lacking the Spirit of Christ, to havacontinually dielore 
theij eyes the sentence of God’s Pred«^iation, is a most^ 
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dangerous downfal, wherebv the d^;vil doth thrust them 
either into desperation*, or into Vvretc^lessness oMnost 
unclean living, no less perilous thfin desperation. Fur- 
thermore,* <ve must receive God’s promises in such wise, 
as they be generally set forth to us in holy Scripture : 
and, in our doings, that wilf of God is to be followed, 
which we have expressly declared unto us in the word of 
God.’ (11 th Artich of the Church of England,) 

“ From this Article «of Predestination,” continued the 
lady of^the manor, ** it appearsi^hat those who are to be 
saved were chosen h'efore the founda^tion of the world, to 
be delivered from curse and damnation, and to be brought 
by Christ to everlasting honour.*^' It^aiso appears, that 
they are called according to God’s purpose by his Holy 
Spirit; and that through grace obeying the call, and 
being made sons of God by adoption, they walk religi- 
ously ill good works, and at length, by God’s mercy, attain 
to everlasting felicity. 

Thus it £())pears, that there is but one way in which 
fallen and sinful nan can be accepted with God, and jus- 
tified before him, and that is entirely of grace, through 
the perfect atonement of Christ alone, and not through 
the merits or deservings of the person saved, or through 
any good works which he has been enabled to perform 
either before or after his calling. For our Church express- 
ly decides upo” these different sorts of works, in her sepa- 
rate articles, and declares her opinion that neither the 
one nor the other can have any influence in procuring 
man’s justification in the eyes of God. Hence man is left 
utterly without any cause of boasting ; and thus, as a 
celebrated writer on this subject states Uie ca§e, * the 
most shining deeds and valuable qualities that can be 
found among men, though higlij^ useful, and truly excel- 
lent, when set in their proper places, and referred to 
suitable ends, are, as to the grand article of justification, 
treated as nonentities.’ In this respect, the most zeal- 
ous professor, with all his laboured performances, stands 
on a level with the most profane ; the apostolic truth 
addressing all to whom it conies, as guilty, condemned, 
perishing WTqtchcs, leaving no room for preference or 
boasting, that so the whole glory of our salvation may be 
seciir^ to that which is infinitely rich and abso- 

lutely free.'* * ’ 
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think I have noiv formed some slight idea, my dear 
Madflm,” said oje of the young* ladies, “of that great 
scheme of sal|^atien w^ch this article exhibits, and 1 per- 
ceive in some measure how the salvation of many poor, 
miserable, and weak sinners is secured to them by this 
divine arrangement: but if such a question is not pre- 
sumptuous, may 1 venture to ask, as all men are equally 
Sinful by nature, and equally guilty in the eyes of God, 
wherefore all are not predestinated to everlasting happi- 
•ness?” ^ ^ • 

“ I am not sorry that you have put this question,” said 
the lady of the maifor, “ as. it contains a difficulty which 
might hereafter be broivght forward to perplex you : but 
the true state of the case is, that we have no right to ask 
the question. Of this we are assured, that the Lord will 
never reject any one who comes to him, because it is 
written. All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; 
and him that jcom^th to me I will in nowise cast out, 
(John vi. si.) Thas are we assured that if vis? are brought 
to seek Christ, fie will by no ftieans [eject us ; this is 
enough for us as individuals, and sufficient also for us in 
all our concerns with •our fellow-creatures. As to the 
rest, we are bound to receive the words of Scripture in 
silence and submission ; and it is wisely remarked by 
Mr. Milner, in his Church History, that ‘the common 
rock on which all heretics have split, is a desire to ex- 
plain by our reason, t*lie modes of thin’gs wffich we are 
required to believe on divine testimony only.’ 

“ No doubt,” continued the lady of«the manor, “ as 
much light has been given to us as is necessary for us : 
but I tlrink it .important to point out especially to young 
people, that there are many sulyects relative to the di- 
vine government of the unNers^ on which we cannot 
form an opinion, and fof which, perhaps with the ut- 
most light which could be given us, our present facul- 
ties are not adequate. Nay, could it be supposed that 
we possessed faculties w’hich might render us capable of 
forming an opinidli of the divine government of the uni- 
verse,” continued the lady of the manor, “8o we not 
want that knowledge of facts wkh refjprence to this sulf- 
ject, without which no judgment can be fbrmed on any, 
even the commonest, subject in ordmary life. • 

“ 4 There are many circumstances,” ^|^*eeded she, “at^ 
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tending the state of man upon earthy# evidently connected 
with events w'hich took place before t^|e foundatifni of 
the world. Now suppose that ai^ one to attempt 
to make a child ot four years old understand the debates 
in a London newspaper — 1 should conceive that no 
means which could possibly be used would succeed in 
making such child comprehend the full meaning of one 
single speech so reported. And yet this child ap- 
proaches, in point of intellect, in a considerable degree 
nearer tp the first politician in /^he House of Commons, 
than w'e do to the meanest being without sin. For the 
effect of sin, in clouding the mind anti intellect, is incon- 
ceivably great, as I hope to hkve ^an opportunity of 
stating to you on another occasion, from a very valuable 
old writer upon the subject. 

“if, therefore,” proceeded she, ** it would be utterly 
impossible to make a child of four years old form any 
proper judgment of a speech in parliament, how, 1 ask, 
can w'e be supposed able to reason justly upon what is 
proper in the government of the universe? As 1 before 
said, our minds are sufficiently enlightened on all points 
which concern our salvation : bdt when we attempt to 
reason on subjects which do not belong to us, we are 
immediately lost, and run ourselves into difficulties which 
sometimes end in absolute infidelity. But in order to 
state our doctrines and our difficulties in the plainest 
language, T must premise, that if is understood by all 
Christians, that there is one almighty God, who made 
all things ; and -that in this God there are three equal 
persons. Moreover, we understand, that this God is a 
perfect Being, and of course without sin, because sin is 
ail imperfection ; we .l^now also that God made the 
world, and are assured,^^ that, as he is a perfectly holy 
Being, the creatures which made must have come 
out of his hands without sin. 

“Whence then did sin arise? I do not ask,” pro- 
ceeded the lady of the manor, “ how it came into the 
world ; for this we all know. But how did it insinuate 
itself into the creation? or who first conceived it? If 
yfm answer. The fallen 'angels first conceived it — you 
only remove iffe difficulty a little further back. Were 
not the angels hqly^ creatures, living in heaven in the 
presence of theip^'iuaker ? How then did they first ad- 
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mit sin into their n»tjire? ^This is a point too m>ste- 
ilou^to be comireheilded. If then at first settings out 
we meet wit|| scf mig||ty a difiiculty as this» we may be 
sure that it is impossible for us to understand all the 
further complicate dealings of God with his creatures. 
Hence, fronr all I have safd, it appears that our views 
are so short, our intellects so narrow, our perceptions 
*so obscure, and our absolute knowledge of facts as they 
refer to the concerns of the uni^ierse so bounded, that 
• we cannot judge why^k is proper to do one tfiing, *or 
why it is proper to leave another tiding undone. 

“It is generally acknowledged, that a mother may 
often find it necessary to correct a child under three 
years of age ; but it would be impossible, absolutely 
impossible, to make that child distinctly understand her 
reasons for so doing. Nevertheless, I venture to assert, 
that we know enough of the Lord our God, especially 
of his lov^ ar^d tenderness for his creatures, to believe 
that whatever he^^oth is for the advancement of his own 
glory ; and if for the advancement gf his own glory, 
surely it must also be for the good and happiness of his 
creatures — since mantis never miserable but when he 
departs from God, and seeks the glory of the creature 
instead of the Creator. 

“ It cannot therefore be questioned, upon all these 
considerations, that .our wisdom consists in taking the 
words of Scripture on this subject in fheir obvious and 
literal sense: and if the danger of the thoughtless mul- 
titude hang heavy on our minds, let us»labour to arouse 
and awaken as many of them as fall within the range of 
our iiithjence. to a due regard for the conc.erns of their 
own souls. The Lord works by means ; and if haply 
he should condescend to uSe any one of us as the instru- 
ment of bringing some of Jiis creatures n^rer to himself, 
we shall have abundant reason to glorify his name on 
that account.” 

“ But,” said one of the young ladies, “ when we look 
at the number df persons who live altogether in sin, it 
is surely dreadful to think how few appear to be in the 
right way, or are likely to he sftved I ” * 

“ Indeed,” said the lady of the manor, ***** it is a subject 
of melancholy reflection that we sel^ao few persons, in 
comp*ai Ison of the multitude of gru^^ien and womei|^ 
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whom we can reasonably suppose t(>l)e in the rig!»t way. 
How few do we see who boldly cfjnie foyward in 
vice of God ! Where is the man yi ho separates himself 
from the world? — w'ho joins himself to Christ, and 
proves, by his holy conversation, that he is an adopted 
child of God? How small, in comparison of the multi- 
tude, are the characters which answer to this descrip- 
tion ! Is not the glory of Jacob become dim, and the 
fatness of his flesh wa^fed lean ? — There are, indeed, a 
few gleaning grapes left in the visjj)le Church, as the shak- 
ing of an olive tree,rtwo or three berries on the upper- 
most bough, four or ‘five in the outmost fruitful branches 
thereof. (/«atV//t xvti. 4, 6.) € ^ 

“ But,*' continued she, there is a description of per- 
sons numerous as the stars of heaven and the sand of the 
sea-T-a description of persons unspeakably dear to be- 
reaved mothers, yea, and infinitely dear to him who said, 
Svfftr the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; far of such is the kingdom of God; (^ark x. 14 ;) 
who* having been e^arly removed from this world of sin and 
sorrow, not having as yet committed actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved, inasmuch as that stain and pollution 
of nature which they received from their father Adam is 
not laid to their account, through the infinite merits of 
Christ the second Adam. Clothed in his imputed righ- 
teousness, these souls are presented with acceptance 
before the ftrone of God, and wili to all eternity mag- 
nify the effects of that free grace by which they were 
fore-ordained tojtriumph over sin and death.’* 

** It is a sweet thought,” said Sophia, w ho had some 
years ago followed a dear little brother to the grave, “ to 
think that all those little creatures who die in infancy 
are saved ; and that nappiivess is thus secured to so 
many who might otherwise perh^is have destroyed them- 
selves by sin.” 

“ 1 think I hav^e heard,” said the lady of tlie manor, 
** that at least one third of the human race die before 
they are two years old. So that the happiness of one 
third of the’ children of Adam is tligs eftectually secured ; 
a^tedection full of unutterable comfort and sweetness to 
those parents Uho are early deprived of the smiles of 
their infants. Furthermore, perceiving in the case of 
children dying and received into glory, that ‘ibeir 
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salvation must neecj^s be effected by the eternal and 
ail>s<4utely free favour of God,«as procured for us by 
the merits and {deatl/ of our Saviour — we necessarily 
arrive at tht solid conclusion that these .souls were 
fore-ordained to glory before the foundation of the 
world. Now it is evident, and must be universally 
allowed, that such infants can have done nothing in order 
•to promote their own salvation, and that therefore they 
are saved through the free mercy of God — notwithstand- 
^ ing which, we cannot apply this doctrine to our •own 
cases, nor be content f^enter heavgn as little children ; 
but we almost uni^rsally fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that we must d^o something in order to promote this 
great work, and so are perpetually endeavouring to 
bring some good action or other to account, in order to 
coui^terbalance the great sum of our unworthiness. , 

“ It is astonishing,'’ continued the lady of the manor, 
what enmity the human mind has to the doctrine of sal- 
vation thr6ugR Christ alone ! ” She thei^proceeded to 
give the young pt^ple a short account of the nature hnd 
signification of grace, as well as of th ^ manner in which 
its sovereignty is manifested in our election, in our call- 
ing, pardon, justification, adoption, sanctification, and 
preservation until the end. She first stated that the 
word grace signifies free and undeserved favour and kind- 
ness, exhibited in cases where no claim can be preferred, 
and where no worthiness is apparent — even that free 
and eternal love and favour of God, which is the secret 
and inexhaustible source of ail the benefits which w'e re- 
ceive from him. 

“ Gr^ice,” continued the lady of the manor, “ is that 
ample and unlimited measure by which the Lord deals 
with those who are unworthy ; Werefore, tlmse who are 
sinners, and those only, ere thel^bjects of grace. And 
this,” continued she, ‘‘‘if properly uiMerstood, will 
explain to us the words of St. Paul — Now to him that 
worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt, 
(Rom. iv. 4.) Fo% by grace art ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of Clod: not of 
works, lest any man should boast, (Ephes. ii. 8, 9.) ^ 

by grace, then is it no more of works:' otherwise grace is 
no more grace,** (Rorm xi. 6.) ^ ^ 

One of the young ladies then We are to un- 
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derstand that grace is the free favpur of God, by which 
he bestows his blessing6 upon uu^^orthy persons ? 

** Yes,’' said the lady of the mjyior. - 1 believe you 

now compi'^hend the meaning of the wor(f: but I wish 
you to understand also, that the grace of which we 
speak is eternal and unchar.geable in its nature ; and 
that it was the original mover in our salvation, which 


must ever be considered as wholly 6owing from the free 
and unmerited love of, God/' 


•*‘'1 think now/’ said one of the young ladies, ** that I 
begin to have some^little idea ot the meaning of those 
verses in the Epistles on the subject of grace and works, 
some of which have been quoted 04 the present occa- 
sion ; and which 1 have hitherto considered so difficult, 
that I have, I fear, never tried to understand them. 


Grace is the free and eternal love of God, and this grace 
has supplied the means of salvation : we are therefore 
to receive this salvation as a free gift, of which we are 
quite unworthy ; while we abhor the thought ‘of suppos- 
ing that we ever have done, or ever can do, any thing 
to deserve this great salvation/’ 

“ Moreover,” replied the lady of the manor, “ you 
must understand, that the only real objects of grace are 
such as feel and acknowledge their own unworthiness. 
If therefore we endeavour to make ourselves worthy 
before we seek for grace, or independently of its influ- 
ence, we render 'ourselves incapable of it/' 

Well,” said Miss Emmeline, “ this is a very hard 
doctrine, and very wounding to our pride ; for we find 
by it, that if we would be saved, we must cast away all 
our good works, and all our merits, and put ourselves on 
a level wdth the thief on the cross, and the woman w'ho 
bathed our Saviour’s feet witli her tears and wiped them 
with her hair.” 


** And were w'e to throw our good works utterly 
away,” said the lady of the manor, smiling, ** we should 
subject ourselves to no great loss, I believe. Miss Em- 
meline ; since were they ten thousand 4imes better than 
they are, they would be but filthy garments compared 
that robe of righteousness w'ith which we may hope 
through divin^^grace to be clad.” 

Thq^lady of the /manor then proceeded to point out 
bow' grace might properly be said to reign throughout 
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the whole wonderfajj process of man's salvation — in his 
election, his calling, /lis pardon, his justification, his 
adoption, his sale tih^t ion, and his perseverance to the 
end. And as these words were more or less unintelli- 
gible to the young people, she endeavoured as much as 
lay in her power to bring«them down to their compre- 
hension. 

• “ * Election, or predestination to life,' " said the lady of 

the manor, speaking from the Article which had been 
, before, quoted, “ ‘ is the everlasting purpose of Ood, 
whereby (before the fonndations of«ihe world were laid) 
he hath constanll^decreed by his bwn counsel, secret 
to us, to deliver fr^^m curse and damnation those whom 
^ he hath cho^n in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Chrra t to everlasting salvation, as vessels made 
to honour.* 

** Calling," proceeded the lady of the manor, “ is that 
important change which takes place in the mind and 
views of a* sinner*whcn converted to Chr^t. Election, 
it is supposed, iflakes no real ^angein the state of its 
object; so that the chosen per<son often remains in an 
unconverted state to am advanced period of life, as may 
be proved from the parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard. But when the time of conversion comes, the Spirit 
of God speaks to the soul, and awakens it as from the 
dead. Various are the means employed for the conver- 
sion of sinners ; but "Whatever the outward^means may 
be, the work is that of the Holy Spirit, and is generally 
effected through the instrumentality of the written and 
preached word of God. 

I c#)uld say much,” continued the lady of the manor, 
** upon this subject ; but as I shall have occasion to en- 
large further upon it hereafter, I shall now forbear, and 
proceed to say — That pcltdon of sin is a blessing of ines- 
timable value, which we &lso receive froAi divine grace. 
It is that which is absolutely necessary to the present 
peace and future happiness of the sinful race of Adam ; 
and this pardon •can only be obtained through Christ 
our Saviour. On this point the Articles of our Church 
hold the following language — •fl'hey ,also are to be ac^ 
cursed, that presume to say that every 'man shall be 
saved by the law or sfect which he pfofesseth, so tJhat he 
be (liltgent to frame his life accordi'i!ig„to that law and 
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the light of nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out 
unto us only the nante of Jesu^ Chrjst whereb]^ men 
must be saved.’ f 18/A Article y thi Church of Eng- 
land. ) .. * 

Justification is also defined in our Articles ; and as 
1 must hereafter enter inorewlargely into this subject, I 
think 1 shall content myself in this place with giving you 
the excellent words of the Article itself. — ‘ We are ac 
counted righteous befj^re God only by the merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by faith ; and not for our owy works, 
and deservings, \yherefore Wat we are justified by 
faith only, is a mdst wholesome doctrine, and very full 
of comfort, as more largely is ea^pr^ssed in the Homily 
of Justification.’ ( 1 \th Article.) 

** Adoption proceeded the lady of tlH manor, “ is* 
alsQ a subject on which 1 must hereafter enlarge ; 1« shall 
therefore at this time merely present you with a concise 
statement of the doctrine ; and this 1 shall do in the 
words of a cejjebrated author on these subjects. — * Adop- 
tion signifies that act by which a per^fin takes the child 
of another, not related to him, into the place, and enti- 
tles him to all the privilege^is, of his own son. And that 
spiritual and divine adoption about which we treat, is 
God's gracious admission of strangers and aliens into 
the state of relation and enjoyment of all the privileges 
of children, through Jesus Christ; according to that 
glorious promise of the new coveirant — I will be a father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord God ^mighty' 

** Sanctification is that change of heart whereby we 
are made new creatures ; it is that operation byrwhich a 
sinner is cleansed from the pollution and filth of sin, 
made free from its power <^and dominion, and endued 
with a principle of holiness. T'hus God by his Spirit in 
due time sancUfies those whotn he has chosen. 

“ And finally, to speak of that crowning work of grace, 
whereby it enables poor weak and miserable mortals to 
persevere in the right way unto the and — we find from 
Scripture,* that the Lord hath engaged himself in the be- 
half of those whom he* hath begotten again to a lively 
hope, that herwill keep thenx stedfast unto the end. It 
is verjr certain, th^. if God were *suddenly to withdraw 
bis help from tjlw individual (whomsoever he may be) 
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who is most advancejJ in the heavenly course, that man 
w^ulck certainly fall. |Wherefore, unless we had the 
assurance that Gid w«ild never forsake his people, we 
could have iiA hope of attaining the unknow^i felicities 
of everlasting life. But there are many texts of Scrip- 
ture which give us this assiwaiice ; and the promises of 
God, those exceeding great and precious promises which 
are scattered in rich abundance through every part of 
the Bible, afford every believer Uie strongest possible 
consolation respecting this matter. Some of the.sweet- 
est among a countless immber of passages to this pur- 
pose addressed to tffe elect are the foriow'ing — For I am 
pn'suadtdy that neither heathy nor lifey nor angtis, nor 
principulilieSy nor powers^ nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall lie able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Chi'ist Jesus our Lord. (Rom. viii. 38, 39.) — Peter, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered 
throughout* P on tus^ Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Ci- 
thynia, elect according to the fofeknowlfdge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ ; grace 
unto you, and peace, be multiplied. Blessed be the God 
arid Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which accordiug 
to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an iuhtritanceHncorruptible antTunWjiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, who 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation 
ready to be revealed in the last time." (I Peter i. 1 — 3.) 

After tlie lady of the manor had ceased to speak, 
the young ladies remained silent for a few' minutes. At 
length one of them ventured to say, that she had heard 
some people object to thetdoctrine of predestination, on 
account of its tendency to*produce pridt^n such indi- 
viduals as might have the arrogance to suppose them- 
selves of the number of the elect, and to generate despair 
in others who rnig^fit think themselves in the opposite 
condition. * 

“ My dear young friend,” said 4;he lajly of the manor, • 
“ whatever is found in Scripture is written ftr our learn- 
ing, and consequently Vhatever is tli^rp revealed ^‘on- 
cerning*God is no doubt revealed fbi*'^ur good. We 
VOXi. II. 
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may safely leave it with God to honour his own word ; 
and he has done it, and will do i^ to the end. And it is 
remarkable, that God hath beifi pldhsed in all a^es 
especially <to honour this doctrine «)f election and free 
grace, although it is certainly possible that ill-designing 
persons may wrest these doctrines to evil purposes ; be- 
cause such is the depravity of our nature, that there is 
no doctrine, however pure, which we are not sometime i 
inclined to pervert. *But 1 think it would not be hard 
to prove that there are more immoral men among those 
wlio maintain the contrary opinion, that works have s()me 
share in man's salvation ; than ani^g those w ho main- 
tain the Scriptural doctrine of fjsee grace." 

“ But surely, Madam," said Miss Emmeline, “ we are 
not to understand that any unholy person, that is, a per- 
son given to evil works, can properly be called aji lieir 
of the kingdom of heaven'?" 

“ It is possible," replied the lady of the manor, “ for 
a man nuw'^Iiving in sin, and greetlily committing evil 
works, to be on^of tlie*elect or cbosdVl ; for St. Paul was 
one of the elect while yet engaged in persecuting the 
servants of God, and compellkig them to blaspheme. 
But grace had tlien only selected him as an object of 
mercy through Christ; he had not yet been called, par- 
doned, justified, adopted, or sanctified : therefore no 
man in his senses would at that time have called him a 
chosen vS^seVof mercy. Work^ are then to he consi- 
dered as the ofdy proper evidences of the call of an indi- 
vidual ; for the tree is known by its fruits. 

“ Bur," proceeded the lady of the manor, “ inasmuch 
as I have detained your attention for a long time tm a 
very serious subjeetj 1 shall now endeavour to entertain 
you w ith a little narrative which is not altogether irrele- 
vant to the noints in questioif." 

The lady^of the manor tlfen unfolding a little manu- 
script, read as follows. 

THE HISTOIIY OF MRS. nOW\RI); RELATED 
• BY HERSELF. 

“I shall not begin, rny history, as is commonly done, 
with an apology for intruding the affairs of a private 
person on the a^ention of the public ; because 1 w ish 
it to be undt^Ajthod, that my object in troubling the 
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world with my concgrns is the desire of rendering myself 
«se%l to such persons as *inay« labour under the same 
illusions as 1 diA dur|jg the greater part of a long life. 

“ 1 am tlft; daughter of a dignified clergyman of the 
Church of England, and was married early in life to an 
elderly gentleman of the name of Howard, a person of 
considerable property. While yet under thirty, I was 
• left a widow with one daughter, who was heiress of her 
father’s large |jroperty, subject 4^ no other incumbrance 
‘than my jointure, whiclj^ was to be sure an excgecTlngly 
handsome one, thougfi ^ot unsuital)lc to the family cir- 
cumstances. • * 

“ It may readil\^be supposed, that a \oung widow so 
circumstanced, and one who was not disagreeable in her 
person, should have many temptations to enter a se- 
cond time into the state of matrimony. But having 
conceived a dishonourable idea of second marriages, 1 
adhered to the resolution 1 had formed during the first 
weeks of fii\ widowhood of never marrying again. No 
one certainly coftid blame me for this decision. I was 
at liberty to do as I chose ; and had 1 chosen to do 
otherwise, I should not have done amiss, if my choice of 
a second husband liad fallen upon a worthy person. But 
be this as it may ; I remember that 1 built much in my 
own favour upon the resolution which 1 had taken and 
so scrupulously adhered to, laying this as a kind of 
foundation of the cliaVacter w'hich I aftfflPWffrds chose to 
appro|)riate to myself, viz. that of a woman of strict 
piety and exalted morals. • 

“ I now proceed to stale precisely what my ideas of 
piety tUen were. They consisted in a close compliance 
with all the appointed forms of the Churcli of England. 
Of its doctrines I say nothing, because 1 did not at that 
time comprehend them ;• but I lield a kind of confused 
opinion that 1 was to do w^iat was right a'^ar as I could, 
and trust to Christ to make up roy short comings. 1 
entertained no suspicion whatever that any distinction 
was to be made between the commands delivered in the 
Word of God, and the ordinances of man: and, in con- 
sequence, the opinions of any man oj* rank in my owfl 
Church had as much weight with me as thfe words of the 
Bible. For though i bfteii heard an^ read the wqrds of 
Scrip kire, I heard and read them dl^rely as matters 
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of course, constantly interpreting thpm to niy own fancy, 
anil agreeably to certain preconceived notions; wiaboiw 
ever seriously reflecling upon thu'u, oc employing my 
understanding in ascertaining their real imp‘ort. 1 was, 
in fact, though a member of one of the purest establish- 
ments upon earth, little less‘ than a downright Papist, 
submitting my will to human rather than divine authority : 
so that the Bible was, in fact, almost as entirely a sealed 
book to me, as it is to, the man who nevi|i' hears it read 
in a Known language. 

** Neither was I ajiiy better informed respecting the 
spiritual meaning of the Liturgy of oor Church. I had 
not the smallest conception thaUit had been prepared 
for a description of persons with whom I had at that time 
not one feeling in common ; and, in consequence, I ap- 
plied without reserve all the passages which are there 
put in the mouth of tlie broken-hearted sinner, or the rege- 
nerated and sanctified person, to my own peculiar case, 
although 1 scj^vcely had ever heard of .conviction of sin, 
and should not have scrupled to assert'ihat regeneration 
arid'sanctification w'ere words without meaning, or merely 
the inventions of fanaticism. Tkus, although my case 
was not quite so singular a one, it in some respects resem- 
bled that of the Oxford scholar who is said to have ap- 
propriated to himself the honours intended for the heir- 
apparent of the crown, in whose train he once happened 
to enter the ineatre. But religictiis appropriations of 
this kind are, I fear, too common, and are no doubt made 
by all those persons who cannot distinguish between the 
visible and invisible Church, not understanding that 
multitudes perpetually creep into the former who have 
no place in the latter, and that, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of pious ministers to separate the tares 
from the wheat^ they will he fouhd growing together until 
the harvest. * 

“ I am, however, anxious, from my own experience, to 
give others a cine to tlie intricate and dark corners of 
their own hearts, that I may thereby iaduce them, wilh 
the divine filessing, to enquire seriously within whether 
they are truly entitled, as feeling their own utter depra- 
vity and helplessness, to adopt the language of the li- 
turgy, 4 ,and to agp^ropriate to themselves the various 
consolatory expr/ssions it holds out to those who*ljave 
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l^een brought to sec* their 4ieed^ of a Saviour. But to 
leav^lhese matters fir the present, and j)roceed with 
inv narrative*— • 

“ After my husband's death, I settled in* one of his 
country-houses, which, wj]lh an estate surrounding it, 
was part of my jointure, and there 1 resided till my 
daughter was of age to be introduced into the world, 
^riiis house had been built about the time of King Wil- 
liam, when the Dutch taste prev5.iled. It was a square 
•building; the front ofg^ing upon a garden laid out in 
the same st\le wit|| the house, into •which there was a 
descent by high flights of steps. In this garden every 
thing was uniform,* grove nodding at grove, and every 
alley being proiided with a brother. Here 1 had a fa- 
vourite room, opening with folding-doors into the gar- 
<len,*from whence I had a view of two square pools, or 
tanks, one beyond the other, flanked on eacVi side by 
trroves of Linden trees, through which avenues were cut 
in various directioiis ; the wholg scene being terminated 
by a^Chinese temple. • 

“ The room itself \vas hung with blue damask, with 
curtains and sofas of the same; and the oaken floor was 
polished bright as a mirror. In this apartment, where 
w as a harpsichord and some few' books, I might be seen 
every morning employed with my needle ; for I was ex- 
ceedingly fond of fine.>vork, and w hile AttaMi^aged I had 
oppoituiiity of observing those persons who were em- 
ployed to instruct my daughter Lydia, whom I was anx- 
ious to bring up in the strictest manner *according to ray 
own views of propriety. 

III Aiose days, accomplished female teachers were 
not to he met with. I was ^herffftire obliged to be con- 
tented w ith a young w onii^n as a •governess for L>dia of 
very inferior qualifications# But in orderji^ make up the 
deficiencies of this teacher, 1 procured the assistance of 
a young clergyman, the curate of the parish, who being, 
though a gentleman in the best acceptation of the term, 
in liimihle circumstances, and under some obligations to 
the family, w'as not sorry to undertake the office of in« 
structiug iny little girl. To this youifg man, therefore, 
whom 1 shall call Berriagton, the cultivation of my daugh- 
ter’s iqirul was submitted, subject directioifb and 

conti*bI. - 
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“Having thus arranged siiiy tj^Simblishment, I spent 
some years without experiencing^ any yery great or re- 
markable change of circumstanced^. In th^ mean time, 
the idea was established in my own mind, that I was a 
decided character with regard to religion, most admira- 
bly qualified as a mother and the head of a large famdy, 
as well as highly to be commended, with respect to my 
principles, as a member of the Establislied Church. Un- 
der tihe influence of thife illusion, and not being exercised 
by any 'searching providence, iycainly proceeded in my 
own strength, looking proudly do\yi on all about me, 
without ever once supposiui; it possible that I shoiTld be 
at that very time in a spiritual sensR', poor, and blind, 
and naked, and miserable. 

“ All this while, in my supposed character of an ac- 
complished member of the Church of Englan(l, 1 ap- 
peared on every occasion of divine service in the large 
family pew, which was richly lined with criaison cloth, 
handsomely furnished \^ith elegant c[\^iirs, and duly set 
forth with quarto Prayer-Books in red morocco, h|Lving 
the armorial bearings of the Howards impressed on their 
covers. Thus seated in my station of dignity, and filled 
with such sentiments of my own worth and consequence 
as above described, I repeated without hesitation the 
various penitentiary passages of our Liturgy with the 
most entir^T^It/Jornplacency, it gever happening to oc- 
cur to me that I had at no time turned away from my 
wicjtedness, and that therefore I could with no sort of 
propriety use efen the first clause of the’service. As to 
the confession of sins, which immediately follow^s the ad- 
dress of the minister to his people, in my. own Opinion I 
was by no means wanting in my duty there ; for I always 
made a point of repealing it aloud, and in a kind of me- 
lancholy and^'«>mphadc tone \ynich 1 conceived might be 
very edifying to my servants and dependents, who 
formed the larger part of the congregati6n. I also made 
my responses in the Litany an<l the Communion Service 
with equal emphasis ; in addition to which 1 was always 
^een on my knees rather a longer time than ordinary af- 
ter the bles||ing*was pronounced. 1 was moreover a 
constant attendant at the commupion table, and observ- 
ed th% festivals lyfth great regularity. I felt likewise a 
superstitious r^pect for the more minute ceremonial 
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parts of our religioug establishment ; insomuch that I 
wts tM\ only greatly seanda1izecl*one Sunday when our 
vicar had for^otte^i liislband, but I even presumed to set 
down an old lady of quality as a decided infidel, for say- 
ing that she was not fond of the sound of bells. Thus I 
confounded, in the same disorganized mass of childish 
ideas, the essentials and non-essentials of relijrion, being 
utterly incapable of distinguishing one from the other; 
because at that time I was destitute of the clew by which 
Jlrue believers are readyv^onducted through thaJL faby- 
rinth of human opinions, in which* the mere formalist 
finds himself so pefplexed that he not seldom stands 
quite still in the spty^ wherein he happens to find himself 
when he first begins to reflect, determining there to 
maintain his station in spite of all the arguments and 
representations by which he may be assailed. But* no 
more of this at present. 

I shall no\^ proceed to speak of one w'hose charac- 
ter was as directly 4he reverse of mine as itws possible, to 
suppose any character could be.* Thi% was my daugh- 
ter, the lovely Lydia Howard, as she was not seldom 
called ill the higher circles to which she was introduced 
^^hen at a proper age. Even in very early infancy this 
child was remarkably beautiful; and her beauty was of 
so delicate and modest a description, that the longer 
it was looked upon the more admira ble it appeared* 
She was exceedingly fair, and generally ^ate^ but when 
111 the smallest degree excited, a delicate blush tnantled 
in her cheek, and added new perfections to her charm- 
ing countenance. She was naturally reserved and timid ; 
and under a nmther such as I have described myself to 
be, her character had no opportupity of unfolding itself 
to those about her. Therefote, di^ring the earlier period 
of her life, little more couM he said of her than that she 
was entirely inoffensive. Sometimes indf?^d, and for a 
few minutes, her natural sensibility and w armth of feeling 
would appear, as I once especially remember on the 
death of an infant fn whom she had taken great interest, 
w hose little grave 1 accidentally heard her adtfress with 
a tenderness and pathos which at onej^ discovered the* 
strength of her feelings and the elegance ofher mind. 

“This my dear childVas about ten y^ars of age^vhen 
Mr. S^ciVrington was established in his ^flice as her tu- 
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tor, Mr. Berrin^toii at that time just entered into 
deaconVorders, having obtaine(| extraordinary h nours 
at the University, and being equajy distinguished by the 
politeness 'of his manners and the agreeanleness of his 
conversation. 

‘‘ I was by no means myself a cultivated woman ; ne- 
vertheless 1 had some idea of the distinction which a 
cultivated mind gives to an elegant young woman. 1 
therefore requested Mr, Berrington to communicate to 
nly "daughter every possible advantage of this kind : and 
indeed I myself in general ver5^ officiously presided on 
these occasions, not seldom, as 1 have since thouglU, 
interrupting him with many impertinences. 

“ The instructions w'hich Mr. Berrington gave his lit- 
tle pupil were, no doubt, excellent, if 1 may judge by 
their effect on her mind. He taught her to read French 
and Italian, with which languages he was well acquaint- 
ed ; and as much Greek as enabled her tp read the New 
Testament ir. the original with facility. He made her 
acquainted witl\,history, both sacrecf'aiid profane; and 
taught her to write elegantly. These were the leading 
points of his instructions; and though he seldom gave 
lier a lesson expressly upon religion, which he had, no 
doubt, some reasons for not doing, yet be so insensibly 
blended Christianity with ail his instructions, that he had 
formed her principles relative to these matters, at a time 
when I haftV^son to suppose hef nearly ignorant of any 
thing but the outward forms and general outlines of the 
Christian religion. 

“ 1 have before mentioned that I w as a great observer 
of forms; accordingly, when Lydia was between four- 
teen and fifteen, thinking it right that she should be 
confirmed, I wrote tq a delation of my late husband, 
who was high in the Church, for the purpose of consult- 
ing him upoif^ihe subject. 

“ He replied, that the young lady having attained the 
age appointed by the Church for such ordinance, there 
could be no doubt that it ought now to be attended to; 
but that the young lady should previously he examined 
^fj the Creed, Lqrd’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments, 
as the Churdh required. 

leaving received this letter, I, who always did every 
^ thing with much ceremony, caused Mr. Berrington^ to be 
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sent for, and taking him irito^niy dressing-room, deliver- 
e(f ni^ opinion to him at soine»length, enlarging, no 
doubt, upon ^he obiig«tion \||ider which all parents lie 
of bringing their children at a due age to be confirmed. 

I then read my friend's letter to him, and requested, or 
rather, laid my commands* upon him, to prepare my 
daughter for the ceremony. 

• ** Mr. Berrington, who 1 have much reason to suppose 
bore my frequent insolence entirely on account of the 
cegard he had for his promised to obey mji? coiA- 

mands, and immedi|tely oegan the work of preparation. 

“ It happened, during the few first days of these ex- 
aminations, that I \m.s (tnable to be present, being enga- 
ged by a visitor of high rank, to whom I thought parti- 
cular attention was due, this lady being no other than 
a dowager duchess, of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak more hereafter. However, as it never suited my 
ideas of prypri^ty to leave Mr. Berrington alone with my 
daughter, 1 ordere<J Miss Chelmsford, my feydia’s gov.er- 
ness, to attend at these seasons? while« to maintain the 
character of a very watchful and prudent mother, I 
thought it necessary, after the first examination, to ques- 
tion her on what she had heard Mr. Berrington say to 
niy daughter. 

“ ‘ I did not hear any thing about the Creed, Madam, 
or the Lord's Prayer,.’ she replied. ‘ On the contrary, 
Mr. Berrington ran as Tar from these suTyectS as he well 
could, and spoke of things which had happened before 
the beginning of the world.’ • 

* Extraordinary ! ’ 1 said. * What can you mean 

“ In r^ply tg this, she blundered and stammered, mak- 
ing every thing she endeavoured tq explain appear total- 
ly ridiculous, as uneducated^perspns are apt to do when 
meddling with what theyAjo not understand: so 1 dis- 
missed her with a charge t<i be more afl!eYtive another 
day. 

“ Miss Chelmsford’s next report was more consistent; 
and as she w'as assisted by certain Articles of the Church 
to which Mr. Berringrton had made a reference, I was 
led to comprehend, that the yoifng divine w'as instruct-* 
ing my daughter on the alarming points of election^ of 
grace, of the depravity* oj matis nature, ^\\i^ the ntofssity 
of regekeraiion. As excellent a Chtirch-ivonian as I sup- 
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posed myself to bo, the Articles, of the Church itsell 
were not sutHcient to reconcile me to these doctrines. 
However, as the duchess ^as toleave'me the next day, 

1 resolved 4;o conceal my uneasy feelin&^s, and succeeded 
so far as to appear all composure till I saw her Grace’s 
carriage drive from the dodr. I then hastened to the 
room were Mr. Berrington was with Lydia, and there 
seated myself at the table, with my knotting-shuttle ii< 
my hand, quietly waiting till I should hear something at 
which ,1 rniffht take offence, n. 

** Mr. Berringtorv had a Bodk of Common Prayer in 
his hand, and the first expression t* heard him use was 
to this effect: — ‘All the prayers and services in this 
book, you must observe. Miss Howard, are intended for 
the use of those persons who, according to the words of 
oiji^ Articles, “ having been called according to God’s 
purpose by his Spirit working in due season, have, 
through grace, obejed the call and been justified freely"' 
— persons who, knowing themselves to be sinners, have 
seen the need of an entire change of lieart ; who having 
cast away all self-confidence, and placing their whole 
trust in the merits of Christ, are enabled to use with the 
heart, as well as the tongue, the language of the Church, 
confessing themselves miserable sinners, and appropri- 
ating to themselves all the comfortable promises and 
assurances of salvation interspersed throughout our Li- 
turgy. ’ 

“ ‘ The language of our Common Prayer-Book,* conti- 
nued Mr. BerriBgton, ‘is the proper language of the chil- 
dren of God. The ordinances of religion are intended 
for their comfort only ; and that peculiar service on 
which we are meditating, may, from its very name, be 
understood only as an for strengthening and con- 

firming those who are already in the right way. The 
proper prepiVation therefore for confirmation, should 
consist in a serious examination of our actual state, es- 
pecially as it regards the following points: viz, whether 
we have already been called to Chri'it by the power of 
tiie Holy* Ghost; whether we are regenerated, or have 
deceived a new natures and whether by our holy lives 
w'e give the Requisite proofs of this our renewal unto ho- 
liness/ 

“ ‘ Amazing, Mr. Berrington ! ’ I said in the plenitude 
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of my folly ; ‘ did any 4 [)nc ev^r hear such sentiments as 
yoif haf% just uttered ? ’ • 

** * Madam/ |aidlte, mth his usual composure, * I have 
said nothing but what our£.iturgy and Articles^wili fully 
confirm.’ 

“ ‘ Will they/ said I, ‘ confirm your assertion, that 
none but the saints, the converted, and the pious, have 
afly business at church V 

“ Mr. Berrington pleaded, that he had made no such 
arissertion ; but had simpj^^aid, that, as the prayers of 
the Church, afid its ^her* forms, speak the language of 
converted men, those who are not so should be informed 
(»f this circumstance^ le^, by a confident application of 
the promises contained in that ritual, they should thereby 
appropriate to themselves those consolations which be- 
long net to their condition. 

“ ‘ And pray. Sir,’ asked 1, * who is to judge what in- 
dividuals in congregation are fit to apply these con- 
solations to themselyes, and w'ho are not?’* 

** * No man,’ repfied Mr. Berrington, ‘ js competent to 
form this judgment : and of this our reformers we^;e so 
fully aware, that they pfepared their Liturgy under the 
supposition that all who make a part of the visible 
Church are members also of the invisible.’ 

<< i Well, Sir,’ 1 said, ‘ these opinions are perfectly new 
to me ; neither do I se^ the need of troubling n^y daugh- 
ter with them at this time.’ 

‘ Consider, my dear Madam,’ he replied, * that your 
daughter, being judged by the Church of a proper age 
to take upon herself her baptismal vow, ought at this 
time to be led tp a serious review of her spiritual state : 
and inasmuch as I am convinced t];iat many young peo- 
ple have been misled by the fery pircumstance of their 
being continually addressed by their ministers in the 
congregation as believers, 1 have taken S&^ie pains to 
explain to Miss Howard, that, although the minister is 
obliged to address her in public, with the rest of his 
people, as a child 8f God ; — that although, when bap- 
tized, thanksgivings were made on her account*in these 
words ; “ We yield thee hearty thanka» most merciful ‘ 
Father, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant 
with ihy Holy Spirit ; ’’-Land that althoufh she has ^eeii 
taught t*o repeat this sentence of ihe Chuiich Catechism ; 
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“ In my baptism, wherein I w'ls mTide a member of 
Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the ICingfiom 
of heaven;” — yet, notwithstanding *all this, that it is 
still possible she may be an^nnchanged character, and 
no otherwise a Christian than in name and outward 
circumstances.’ * 

“ I was going to speak, and with no small degree of 
heat and probably of insolence, when Lydia gave me one 
of those beseeching ’looks, which, harsh and imperious 
as I was, I often found irresijtible. 

Excuse me^ Madam,’ said ^Ir. Beh*ington, ‘if 1 
may seem to be searching my pupil too deeply. But I 
ask her no questions; I desire to ^hear no confessions: 
1 am only anxious to lead her to a close self-examination. 
The period of confirmation is a golden opportunity held 
ofit by the Church to young people for serious consider- 
ation, and 1 am desirous that Miss Howard should make 
the best of it.’ 

. “ I confeJJsed so far, that this cejfernony ought not to 
be passed lightly over, but added, that I did not like 
the idea of divine calls and vocations; fully coiuinced 
that such fancies led to enthusiasm and all manner of 
absurdities — that I myself had never experienced any 
thing of the kind — and that I believed the Church had 
not many more faithful members than myself, 

** Rlr. ,B^ington bowed. It was impossible to an- 
swer this argument. But 1 thought Lydia sighed; and 
firing at this idea, I instantly added, ‘ I hope, Mr. Ber- 
rington, you Imve not led my daughter to suppose that 
no one can be a Christian who has not been miracu- 
lously called, by dream, or vision, or some other such 
conceit.’ 

“ ‘ By no means, Madahi,’ said Mr, Berrington : ‘but 
1 wish Miss How'ard to undei'stand, that, if she has not 
been made se’nsible of her lost stale by nature, of her 
utter inability to help herself, and of her extrente need 
of a Saviour, she has not as yet experienced that change 
which in Scripture is described as a'^new' birth.’ 

“ Another tender glance from Lydia here checked me : 
but feeling rather angi*y at being so checked, 1 suddenly 
desired Mr. Berrington to return to his usual studies 
witlt my dauglrter, assuring him that enough had been 
said on these < subjects, and that there could be little 
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douht of a youn^ person, brought up like Miss Howard, < 
beii4g a^all times fit fof confirtnation. 

“ From that time, I do not recollect that I had any 
particular convirsation on these subjects with Mr. Ber- 
rington, who nevertheless, as I before hinted, had the 
address, during the course of his other instructions, to 
give my daughter such views of religion as he desired. 
Fey, af(er all, it is not so much long discussions on the 
doctrines of religion, which form the principles of young 
people, as the general tendency of their daily instme-. 
ti?)ns ; and, on the contiVy, evil is often insinuated in 
the same way, not b# formal addresses, but by subtle 
remarks, made upon suclj subjects as daily occur: and 
hence the amazing infportance of placing young people 
under proper instructors. 

“ I found no difficulty, as [ had foreseen, of procur- 
ing a ticket entitling my daughter to be confirmed ; so 
having presented her with this token of her proper qua- 
lification, 1 had Ihe jileasure of seeing the^Bishop lay 
his harul upon her ♦ftiad : after \^ich I returned home 
fully satisfied that every thing regarding •this affair had 
been duly performed. • 

Where a mother is extremely busy, clever, and 
somewhat overbearing, the characters of her children 
are often not sufficiently understood. A great deal of 
the art of education consists, 1 have of late years been 
persuaded, in gently drawing forth the ch'at'i-eir^i^er under 
the parent’s roof, and encouraging young people to ex- 
ert their powers while still blessed with a [parent’s super- 
intendence. My daughter was, however, so remarkably 
modest and timid ; and my manner towards her was so 
decisive, so dista'nt, and, in a word, so overbearing; that 
I had little opportunity of kn(yt'ing^her real disposition 
while she remained under tny control. Nevertheless, 
the modesty and extraordinary unobtri]siv»3tess of her 
conduct, which w^ere no doubt the effects of grace, could 
not but strike me, and I was even, at times, angry at 
seeing her take so lUtle upon herself ; not unfrequently 
saying, * Lydia, wdiat will you do when you conte to be 
at the head of a family ? — when ^ou out into the 
world? — when possessed of your estates? *1 suppose 
you will not even choose yourself a carriage, or scarcely 
a cap, without asking mamma’s opinion,^ Well, wnen 
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you are married, I must come and live with yon, and 
help you to manay,e, youi tableland order yoLj.*' hcuse- 
hold.’ She commonly smiled xyhen thus addressed, and 
would frequently say, ‘1 hope you will always find me 
obedient to your will, my dear Madam, and thankful for 
your advice.' 

“ On Lydia's reaching the age of seventeen, she was 
emancipated from the control of a governess, and it 
was intended that IVf r. Berrington's lessons should then 
•cease : but she made the request that he might still be 
permitted to dirq^ct her studfes ; which 1 the rather 
agreed to, as we lived in great retirement, and his con- 
versation was so agreeable tUat it would have been a 
piece of self-denial on my part to have banished him 
our society. 

, ‘‘ On the birth-day subsequent to my daughter's hav- 
ing attained her eighteenth year, she w'as presented at 
court, where her appearance produced a sensation even 
beyond rnyjnost sanguine hopes. ,The c(tnsequence of 
lier appearance was, ‘that immediately afterwards I re- 
ceived a visit IVom my friend the duchess before men- 
tioned, who informed me, thabsuch was the impression 
Lydia had made on her son, that she believed her per- 
fections were almost sufficiently strong to induce him to 
think of matrimony, against which he had strenuously 
declared for some years past. 

“ 1 anrSisiiaVned to think hov»*imjch 1 was elated with 
the idea which now first suggested itself of seeing my 
dawghter in elevated a rank, although she were to 
purchase it by marrying a man who w'as far from what 
might be wished in a son-in-law ; the noi)leman in 
question being a person of excessive pride, bad morals, 
and as bad a temper. His mother, however, had long 
wished him to marry ; though it seems that he resisted 
all her soHfeltations on this head till he had seen my 
daughter at court ; on which occasion, he told his 
mother, that if ever he married, it should be to Lydia 
Howard. 

“As soon as the old lady had sounded me on the 
subject, and found that 1 should look on the alliance as 
an honouiVshe proposed a short visit to me in the coun- 
try w ithin a few^ w eeks ; adding, that she hoped she 
should have influence enough to bring her son with her. 
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** This matter being* settled, I returned with ni/ 
dajjgli^r to our courAr^ hatfitatign, where, to my utter 
amazement, she ap|)eajed presently to have forgoiten all 
she had seen find heard in town, devoting hecself again, 
with renewed ardour, to her former employments ; so 
that, while receiving her instructions from Mr. Berring- 
ton, she seemed entirely to have lost sight of all the pa- 
geants of the court, and to think only of her music, her 
pensioners among the poor, her bees, her flowers, and 
her books. Thus we wei;^ situated, when the duifhess 
*wrote to inform me thaffihe was actyally coming lo visit 
me, and that her An had entered hito the proposed 
scheme with a vivacyty Avhich proved that his heart w^as 
not wholly unconcerned in the affair. 

“ When 1 informed Lydia of our expected visitors, she 
received the news in a manner which proved to me that 
she w as utterly unsuspicious of the motive of their jour- 
ncy. 

‘‘ The ndlde fady.and her son arrived on Uie appointed 
day, but an hour two sooner than I eyiected ; and, in 
consequence, they found me in my favourite parlour, in- 
stead of tjjy state drawling-room where 1 had intended 
to have received them, surprising us while Mr. Berring- 
ton was reading with Lydia. 

I saw' the eye of the dow'ager fixed on Mr. Berring- 
ton as soon as she came in ; and soon after we were 
seated, she said apartHo me, ‘Who young 

man V 

“ 1 had seen Mr. Berrington so frequently, and for so 
many vears, that I had ceased to remark his outward 
appearai^c’e, and had looked upon him with so much 
contempt as a poor curate, and a kind of dependent on 
the family, as 1 chose to consider him, that it had not 
occurred lo me, wdse as l^lhought* myself, till the duch- 
ess spoke, that there could be any dangrr^in his being 
so much with my daughter. But on her repeating the 
question, ‘Who is that young man whom we found 
seated with you amd your daughter?’ I blushed, and 
said, ‘ It is only the curate of the parish.’ * 

“The old lady looked at him a^airi ;^and, though too* 
polite to add more on the subject, 1 saw fhat his pre- 
sence displeased her. •And from that tjiine, certaiiL jea- 
lousies •arose in my mind respecting J^jr. Berrington, 
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' which led me to watch his w'hole conduct with a dee:ree 
of keenness which co^Id not hare* failed of dctec|*ng/ihe 
smallest impropriety towards my daughter^ had any 
such existed. e 

“ In the mean time, Lydia, though without a design 
or wish so to do, pleased the duke so much, that he no 
longer hesitated whether he should solicit her loand : 
an(j, in consequence, empowered me to break the sub- 
ject to her, it having been previously arranged that he 
and* his mother should leave jas for a few days, in order 
to giv^ my daughter some limetft^r consideration, though 
no doubt seemed ‘to be entertainedk>on their part of her 
prompt and even joyful acquies^’ence. 

“ In this respect I w'as not, however, quite so sanguine 
as her noble admirer, although I questioned not but that 
I should have influence enough to bend her will tq w hat- 
ever I might require. Accordingly, immediately after 
the duchess and her son had taken their departure, I 
called Lydia^into my dressing-rooiq ; ilnd,^*after some 
hesitations and circumktcutions, I ofi^ned the matter to 
her. From herYrequent changes of colour, she seemed 
to have understood the affair before I had ce^ed speak- 
ing, but did not interrupt me, nor even answer me for 
some moments after hearing all I bad to say. Then 
speaking in a hurried manner and with considerable 
agitation, she besought me not to press this matter 
any furth€?rr*’«bsuring me that-' she never could love 
the duke sufficiently to become his wife, though she 
was grateful for the honour he did her in making her 
his choice. • 

I expected this ; and, therefore, in nowise cast 
down thereby, i again urged the suit with increased 
warmth, and at somelengdi. 

“ She heard me o6t, and ithen clasping her hands, 
* Oh ! my nvoiher ! ’ she said, * if you love me, say no 
more on this subject.* 

I, in return, made her unilerstaiid that my heart was 
in the affair, and that I could neva^ give it up. On 
which, she was thrown into a perfect agony ; and, turn- 
ing pale as death, she fell at my feet, beseeching me, as 
1 loved her, ws Ldesired not to see her die on the spot, 
never again to mention to her the name of the man who 
now ^sought her hand. • ^ 
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** This strong language, accompanied by actions sd 
aFecty^g, startled tn^, vspe^ally.from my hitherto gen- 
tle Lydia; and instantly suspecting the truth, I said, 

* Lydia, your# affections are engaged* Yoi^ need not, 
you cannot deny it.’ 

“ On hearing this, a deep blush succeeded her former 
paleness, and, unused to falsehood, she covered her face 
'^ith both her ha^ds, and was silent. 

** I arose, as she still knelt to i|ie, and moving to the 
other end of the room, * cannot deny the fact; un- 
Vorthy young creature,* 4 said ; * apd well 1 know the 
unprincipled man wfo has seduced your affections.’ 

** * No one,’ said she^ looking up, * has attempted to 
win my regards. Heaven is my witness, that not a word, 
not a look, not an action has been used to that purpose* 
He has, i am persuaded, never thought of me but aaof 
a child : he has not an idea of my folly.’ 

1 turned to her hastily, and looking sternly at her, 

* Of whom dre Jou speaking, Lydia?’ 1 saii). 

** She had risen«from her knees ; and on my putting 
this question, she started, trembled, anS was silent. 

I repeated my question, * Of whom are you speak- 
ing, Lydia?’ 

“ She attempted to reply ; but the words dying on her 
lips, she lifted up her eyes towards heaven, and clasping 
her hands, seemed to be uttering a prayer. 

Lydia,’ i said, * m*ock me not with this Affectation 
of piety. Were you really a virtuous and pious young 
woman, instead of displaying these trag^p airs, instead 
of invoking heaven like a martyr at the stake, you would 
prepare t^ obey your mother’s commands, and to make 
her happy with ^our compliance. But do as you please : 
nevertheless, be assured of this, ^that Mr. Berringtou 
shall be made to lament his presufhption as long as he 
lives. 1 had intended to hAve served hini»effectually in 
his profession ; 1 have indeed taken measures for the 
purpose, and hoped soon to have emancipated him from 
his present inferior situation, and seen him in possession 
of a handsome living: but this is now at an enti. The 
man who has injured me as Mr. JBerrin^ton has done, 
shall never be the better for my exertions.’ * 

“ On hearing this, my daughter fell qjt my feet, and 
assured me, in a manner the most solemn^ that she was 
VOL. II. B 
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Well assured Mr. Berrington had not the slightest idea 
of her presumptuous p^refercnee of him. 

‘Then what am I to think of you^ Lydia?’ 

“She answered, ‘That I hav^ lived with one of the 
most amiable and excellent of men^ till 1 can endure no 
other in the comparison.’ 

“‘You are bold, Lydia,’ I said, ‘and are artfully 
charging me with imprudence for bringing you and the 
unworthy object of yojur preference so much together.’ 

. Heaven forbid,’ she answered, ‘that I should have 
such a'n idea. I blame no one.. ^ 1 have no one to charge 
with my present misery.’ 

“ ‘ All this is very well, Miss yow'ard,’ I replied : ‘ but 
of this be assured, that I shall believe nothing of your 
assertions respecting Mr. Berrington’s innocence, unless 
yog consent to the marriage which 1 propose,’ 

“ She shuddered on hearing this ; but seeing me de- 
termined, her habitual gentleness and obedience pre- 
vailed, and ^he gave her consent, though .vith an ex- 
pression of countenanct? which oughuto have taught me 
how great the s&rifice was which she made. However, 
being dazzled and blinded by aiubition, I wrote instantly 
to my intended son-in-law, to inform him that 1 bad 
succeeded in his suit; and at the same time I sent to 
the vicar to devise some means of sending Mr. Bernng- 
ton from the country till the marriage should have taken 
place. c • \ 

“ The vicar, in whom I found myself obliged to place 
a partial confidence, promised to endeavour to assist me 
in this point; and returning home instantly, he speedily 
sent for Mr. Berrington, having devised some excuse for 
sending him to a benefice he possessed at some dis- 
tance. But while these things were in agitation, Mr. 
Berrington, who little conceded what was passing, ar- 
rived by a circuitous way at*ihe hall, and, as his custom 
was, proceeded to the room where 1 commonly sat in a 
morning, and where 1 bad just held a conference with 
the vicar. He entered with his us^iai ease, took up a 
book which was upon the table, and began talking of it ; 

• I in the mean time ^ideavouring to behave to him as 
usual. ‘ 

“We had not been together Jong, when Lydia came 
in. ^She had advanced far into the room before she saw 
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l\Ir. Berrington. She then suddenly stopped, and look-* 
in»atifne, she becamd altd^natdy pale and violently 
flushed, still standing i]| the same place whence she had 
first perceived^ the presence of her tutor. ‘.Lydia,’ I 
said, ‘ come on, my dear: Mr. Berrington and I are not 
speaking on any particular business.* 

“On hearing this, he dropped his book, arose in 
haste, set her a chair, arnl placing himself near her, 

* Miss Howard,’ he said, ‘ you look ill ! my dear Miss 
poward, are you not well 11 * * 

“ His manner waa afcctionate and tender ; nut it 
would have been stremge, had he not foved the amiable 
young creature, who^had been so long under his care. 
She made him no answer; ami, notwithstanding my 
looks of keen reproach, burst into tears and sobbed vio- 
lently., Mr. Berrington was evidently much distressed, 
and looked at me for an explanation. ‘ She is not well, 
Sir,’ I said ; * she has not been well some days.’ 

** He loolfed at me, as I thgught, with % suspicious 
air, and then addTesscd sometWng to^ Lydia, which, 
though nothing out of the common way, caused a re- 
newal of her tears. On which, I advised her to leave 
the room, and endeavour to recover herself; and at the 
same time ringing for her maid to attend her, I was left 
alone with Mr. Berrington, who seemed lost in thought, 
following my daughter with his eyes till she had left the 
room, and then taking u]) the book he had thrdVn down, 
he remained for a while as if engaged in reading. I was 
determined, however, to penetrate his thoughts, if pos- 
sible; and therefore, as soon as 1 was assured that 
Lydia was at some distance, I said, ‘ Mr. Berrington, 
are you not very much concerned to see^Lydia look so ill ? 
If she is not soon better, 1 shall feel myself under the 
necessity of procuring for her the Best medical advice.’ 

“ On hearing my voice,* he threw dowfl the book 
again, rose up, as if his impatience would not permit 
him to sit still, and then said, ‘ I hope nothing makes her 
unhappy, Madam. tMiss Howard appears to me to have 
something on her mind.’ He looked intently upon me, 
and 1 thought reproachfully, as he«said ^ds ; insomuch, 
that 1 felt my cheeks flush with indignation. * * Sir,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ what leads you ft) suppose that tydia is unlmp- 
py ? wj/at reason have you for such a suspicion ?’ ’ 


1 
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' • No Other, Madam,’ he calmly answered, * but her 

appearance to-day. And it woCild be strange in/^eed, if 
I, who have studied her character from infancy, could 
not now read her countenance ! Indeed, Mrs. Howard,’ 
he added, * I am persuaded that she is unhappy. Do 
not let her gentle spirit be afflicted. Few mothers have 
such a daughter as you possess in Miss Howard, and 
consequently few' mothers can have so much to lose v,s 
you would lose in hec*’ 

“‘To lose,’* 1 repeated, fMr. Barrington! Heaven 
forbid that 1 should lose my Ly^ia ! ’ 

“ Mr. Berrington sighed. ‘ MLy the Almighty hear 
your prayer. Madam ! ’ he answerej^jl. But here he stop- 
ped, and, wishing me a good day, hastily quitted the 
room, leaving me with no small increase of unpleasant 
feelings. 

“ Through the management of the vicar, 1 saw no 
more of* Mr. Berrington, till my Lydia was actually 
married, and had left the hall with, her noule husband 
and mother-in-l|tw. 

“ From the time of her agony of tears in the presence 
of Mr. Berrington^ my unhappy daughter had remained 
perfectly calm : yet such was her paleness on the morn- 
ing of her marriage, that Miss Chelmsford would have 
induced her to put on a little rouge; and 1 might, per- 
haps, have insisted on the same, had not I recollected 
that this artificial bloom would incur the risk of being 
displaced by her tears. And ought not this reflection 
alone to have, determined a mother against this mar- 
riage? But, Oh! how hard is the unchanged heart of 
man ! ho\y cruel is the unrenewed creature ! . and how 
deadly a passion Is ambition ! 

“ It was agreed that tbe bridal party should make a 
tour on the Continent immediately after the marriage. 
But as 1 always had an inexpressible dread of the sea, 
together with ail the other usual hazards to which tra- 
vellers are liable, 1 requested to be left at home ; in 
consequence of which it was som^. months after her 
marriage before I saw my daughter again. 

“ During the, whole tour of the noble party on the 
Continent, i remained at Howard-Court, having Miss 
Chelmsford for, my companion with no other consola- 
tion" than that which flowed from the reflection of pos- 
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sessins: a duchess tor vj daughter, for at this lime my 
niirfB fiflit became somewhat unea^ upon religious sub- 
jects, and 1 began, during this dull interval, to entertain 
some kind of faint idea that I might not be ‘precisely 
that perfect character which I had hitherto supposed 
myself to be. 

Many persons pretend to know the precise moment 
aifd occasion when they first experienced a change of 
heart. One person will say, ^ I ^as awakened uryler 
such a sermon, or I was firsf enlightened by such atfext.* 
But I can give no su^h precise accoOi\t of my first im- 
pressions : 1 can only say, that about this time, that is^ 
the period of my daifghftr’s marriage, 1 began to have 
some slight suspicions that all was not well with me. 

** It was on the day of the wedding, when the bridal 
party had just left the bouse, that, after having watched 
the superb train of equipages till they were hid from my 
view by thc^tre€« of the park, desirous to be alone, I 
walked out into tli^ shrubbery, |ind taking a winding 
path which led to the back of it, I sat down on a seat 
which commanded a view of the open country at a 
distance, and, across a small field, of a little cottage 
situated in a garden. In this cottage lived a young 
pair, who had been married eighteen months, and I saw 
the young woman sitting at her door rocking her baby 
to sleep, and even at tl^t distance hear(| thejsound of 
her rural lullaby. It was natural for me to compare the 
humble lot of this young person with that of my Lydia, 
and to ask myself if Lydia had the same chance of hap- 
piness as this young woman had with the husband of her 
affections.* I then thought of the sweet pale face of my 
daughter, as she stood before the altar, and the affection 
she had avowed for Mr. Berrin^gton, whose many excel- 
lencies would have promised Jier every happiqess ; when 
such a feeling of regret and remorse suddenly assailed 
me, that I burst into an agony of tears, and continued 
weeping for some time. At length, rousing myself, 1 
fried to feel cheerful, and walked towards home: but 
still the idea of my Lydia, made unhappy by me, pur- 
sued me every where, in spite of all my efforts to shake 
it off. 

A few days after this, Mr. Berringtoif returned, :|nd 
called en me, but was cold and reserved^ and left me 
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without once mentioning^Lydia,^ The next time I saw 
him, which was at a gentlenian^s house in the nClgli&our> 
hood, he behaved much as usual, though appearing more 
than ordinarily serious. On this occasion, the charac- 
ter and opinions of a pious person who had lately died 
in the neighbourhood wlere brought forward ; when 
several doctrines maintained by that person were called 
in question, of which the most prominent were thes</ — 
the depravity of hifnian nature ; the need of an entire 
cliange; the utter inabilityn>f aDan to help himself; and 
redemption the exclusive work the Divinity. 

A certain gentleman remarke’d, that it was a great 
absurdity in any one to say that cnan could not do well 
without divine assistance, and, moreover, exceedingly 
pernicious, as furnishing an argument for licentiousness ; 
** since,’ added he, ‘ if a man cannot help sinning, where 
is the justice of condemniag him for his sins ?* 

“‘Sir,’ said Mr. Herrington, ‘should a man, shut up 
in a burning house from which he; could not be rescued 
without the he^p of my ladder, obstinately refuse to avail 
himself of that ladder when freely offered to him ; would 
you say that such a man was unjustly used, or even 
unfortunate, if he were burned to death?’ 

“ ‘Surely not,’ said the gentleman; ‘and if your si- 
mile held good throughout, 1 should acknowledge my- 
self conyince^. But your man. in the burning house is 
not quite helpless ; he can walk to your ladder, and 
choose and resolve either to accept your help or to be 
burned: beds, therefore, not totally helpless, which 
you say every man must be, with regard to his own 
salvation.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said Mr-< Herrington, ‘when man attempts to 
lay down precisely the diodes and forms of God’s deal- 
ings with man, he is evidentfy meddling with those things 
which are*’ too high for him. Many things we must re- 
ceive from Scripture, though we do not understand them : 
and 1 think every man who looks seriously into his own 
heart, ^nd consults his past experience, must be brought 
to the confession, that in his own strength he can do no 
one good, thing ; in* consequence, he can take no step 
whatever towards his own salvation. Mr. Herrington 
th^n brought forward the Article on the subject of works 
done before justification.— ‘ Works done before the 
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grace of Christ, and^the inspiration of his Spirit, are 
iidl peasant to God, Forasmuch* as they spring not of 
faith ill Jesus Christ, i^ither do they make men meet to 
receive gracdt or (as the School-Authors say) deserve 
grace of congruity : yea rather, for that they are not 
done as God hath willed &nd commanded them to be 
done, we doubt not but they have the nature of sin/ 
Article of the Church of England.) 

** After having examined this Article, which appeared 
•to me extraordinary, tl^ugh, as a good church-woman; I 
could not gainsay iul riiplied, * Bui, allowing this to be 
true, you certainly will admit, Mr. Herrington, that after 
people are regenerated^ they may produce good works, 
and make themselves acceptable to God?* 

“ * When a person is regenerate, Madam,’ said Mr. 
Herrington, ^ that person is assuredly to be looked upon 
as justified and accepted ; not however on his own 
account, ov fo|f his own works, but on account of the 
merits ana death ^f Christ.’ • 

“‘Then I perceive,’ I answered, *^hat you entirely 
exclude good works, and count them as nothing in your 
scheme of salvation ; *and consequently, as my good 
friend here says, you open the door to all manner of li- 
centiousness?’ 

“ ‘ By no means. Madam,’ he replied ; ‘ for the tree 
being known by its ^ruit, the individual who does not 
produce good works cannot be a regenerate* person.’ 

“ ‘And, on the contrary,’ said I, exultingly» ‘he who 
does produce good works must be a regenerate person ; 
although he has never been made sensible of any especial 
or miraculous. call to a divine life; and though he can- 
not speak the modern technical (jE^nguage of religion ! — 
Do you allow this, Mr. Berringtqn?’ 

“ ‘ I cannot allow, Madqm,’ said Mr. Herrington, ‘ that 
any one can be a regenerate person wht> fhinks well of 
himself; for the regenerate person feels himself to be 
a miserable sinner, and counts his righteousness to he 
filthy rags.’ • 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘ these things appear to me to be a 
collection of riddles. At one tifne, you saj that we arl 
to know a believer by his good actions ; and at another 
time, you say that the best actions ofvthe best m^n are 
but filthy rags!’ 
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• Because/ replied Mr. Berriijgton^ ‘ every religious 
man is fully aware that all which'^is commendable'ln vv^at 
tie has been enabled to do« is the work of the Spirit; 
while every thought, word, and deed, whith has sprung 
from himsdf alone, is only evil continually/ 

“ *Then I am to tindersthnd,* said I, ‘ that there are, 
in your opinion, only two sorts of persons in the world ; 
viz. those that have been called unto salvation, and those 
who have not? ’ * 

* ** *yes,’ said Mr. Berringtsn,^ * I certainly think so/ x 

I laughed, and turning to*" th^ lady of the house, 
said, * I am afraid then, if Mr. Beit^ring ton’s doctrine is 
true, that we commit a great blifndar when we teach our 
children to thank their heavenly Father that he hath 
called them to a state of salvation ; for if the good peo- 
ple will scarcely allow us considerate parents to be in 
that state, how much less out poor ignorant children !’ 

** * As there is a song spoken of in Scripture,’ said Mr, 
Be.rrington, new song, which the ^ints alone are said 
to learn and sii\g; so ihere are many passages in our 
Book of Common Prayer which none hut persons of the 
same description can truly and hincerely repeat. And 
every parent who is aware of this, will anxiously endea- 
vour to impress it upon his children’s minds, that while 
it is easy for them to go through all the services of the 
Church with the lips only, none but the saints of God 
are capable of Entering into tbeih' with the heart.’ 

** Although 1 had performed so ridiculous a part in the 
conversation which I have described, yet the conversa- 
tion itself produced a considerable effect upon my mind. 
I thought o.f it much as 1 went home, and my doubts of 
myself gradually itierggsed. 

“ it has been remarked ,^that if one single right idea 
upon the subject of religion edn be brought with power 
to the mind, hifiher light will gradually break in, making 
new and important discoveries from time to time. The 
question bad occurred to me — Have 1 a right, as a 
regenerate person, to use the Liturgj^ of the Church of 
England T or am I to be counted among those of its 
knembers who worship^only with their lips? And this 
idea, having *once entered, returned upon me on every 
occasion of pubhc worship, destroyed my self-compla- 
cency, and sileivced my tongue : so that a short-sighted 
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observer might have sjupposed that I had almost ceasedT 
to^raf, even at the very monieoi when I had, in fact, 
only begun to pray. « 

“ About thft time, our vicar was removed ; -when hav- 
ing no longer any jealousy of Mr. Berrington respecting 
Lydia, I procured the benefice for him: after which, 
whether from gratitude, or whether from seeing some- 
thing more serious in me than formerly, he came oftener 
to see me, and oftetier entered into^*onversation with me. 

• ** In the mean time, 1 Jieard frequently from my daugh- 
ter, For some week^, she dated he» letters from t^aris ; 
then from Switzerland ; from Rome ;* and finally from 
Naples ; in which Is^t place, she said the duke had de- 
termined to remain some time, having met with an old 
acquaintance there. In these letters, my Lydia gave me 
some lively descriptions of what she had seen, though 
she seldom mentioned her husband : but I was sorry, 
after a whij^, tq perceive the animation of her descrip- 
tions becoming less| and an increased restraint stealing 
over all her corres|^ondence. 1 (fid not^lare, at present, 
to make any remarks in my answers signifying that I 
had observed this ; mucfh less could I put any searching 
question to her. My uneasiness, however, continued to 
increase, though 1 could not define its cause ; and, in 
consequence, 1 felt considerable relief, when, at the end 
of more than eighteeq months, 1 was informed by my 
daughter, that she expe*cted to be in En^l^lancT almost as 
soon as her letter, and begging me to hasten to one of 
the duke’s seats, which I shall call Bellevue, to which 
place they intended to repair immediatdy on their land- 
ing; the* dukq having sent orders that pr.eparations 
should there be made for their reqejption. 

** I waited only till a secoitd letter informed me that 
the family was actually in^England, before I set out for 
Bellevue ; where, after a tecfious journey, I arrived on the 
third day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, full of 
anxious and tender expectation* It was a moment of 
exultation, when Ay eye first beheld the plantations 
clothing almost one entire side of the horizon, and caught 
a remote view of the turrets of the magnificent family * 
mansion. As I passed the park lodge, I enquired of the 
porter if the duchess Whs well ; and being told that be 
had saeh her the day before in an open i::arriage iir the 
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park, I was satisfied* We drove to the house through 
a long extent of woodlancf prospect, which seized ^jut 
to heighten my expectations <r>f the more cultivated 
scenery which surrounded the house. '* 

** The Castle of Bellevue»had been built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and retained all the magnificence of 
those times* It stood on an elevated spot in the centre 
of a lawn inclosed by woods. We drove up to the front 
door of the mansion, and ascending an immense flight of 
steps,;! was ushered into a^ia)!, illuminated by a sky 
light, and encircled with a gahery. supported by pillars 
of marble, intermingled with statues as large as life 
erected on elegant pedestals* ** Tkis hall opened into 
another, which extended to tbe opposite front of the 
house; and through the doors, which were then open, 
I caught a view of an extensive sheet of water, pouring 
down from a high ground covered with woods till it fell 
dashing and foaming into a lake which i^pre^d itself out 
between the^house and the hill. Qn each side of the 
first hall were doors leading into various long suites of 
apartments, some of which being open, displayed as 
much magniflceiice as my ambitious mind could have 
coveted. On each side of the hall was also a superb 
flight of stairs winding round to the corridor, and being 
of fine old oak with carved ornaments, conveyed an idea 
of ancient grandeur, very pleasing at that moment to my 
imagination* 

“ Being known to be the mother of the lady of the 
mansion, I was received with the utmost deference by 
the servants in waiting, who led me up stairs, through 
many handsome apartments, into an elegant ^dressing- 
room, where I presently found myself in the arms of my 
daughter* The approach^’to this room was through an 
antechamber, fllled with beatttiful exotic plants in pots, 
which scatfcrM a rich perfume through both apart- 
ments. The dressing-room itself was furnished with 
the utmost elegance; but the windows being shaded 
with rose-coloured muslin, which thVew a glow upon all 
within the apartment, prevented me, at first, from ob- 
serving the, extreme paleness of my daughter’s counte- 
nance. I was, however, considerably surprised by the 
exc^sive agitation which she betrayed during this first 
interview ; insomuch that, being terrified, 1 ran toione of 
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the windows, drew ^side t^e curtain, and thus threw the 
flill %ht of da^? upon her face.* Her ver^ dejected ap- 
pearance added to in^ terror, and returning to her, 1 put 
niy arms roifnd her, and pressed her to my bosom. * My 
Lydia! my child I my daughter!’ I said, ‘are you ill? 
or are you unhappy? Beloved one, speak, and free me 
from this intolerable uncertainty/ 

• “ She answered only by a renewal of her tears, and by 

laying her head upon my bosonF. 

“ Being now convii^cett that all was not as it should 
be, my heart insta^ly reproached *me as being the cause 
of her affliction. But looking for some one on whom to 
throw a part of the blame, I mentioned her husband, 
asking if he was kind to her, and expressing high resent- 
ment on the supposition that he could be otherwise. 

“On hearing this question, she seemed to make an 
effort to recover herself : but without precisely answer- 
ing my qyestiim, she assured me that she enjoyed many 
many blessings, pid that her agitation ^as to be attri- 
^buted only to the sight of a parent fr^m whom she had 
been so long parted. 

“ I endeavoured to*be satisfied with this explanation, 
and anxiously waited to see some return of colour in her 
cheeks : for her paleness was alarming, and 1 earnestly 
wished to attribute her agitation to the suddenness of 
our meeting. ^ ^ 

“ I sat with my daughter during the remainder of the 
morning, when, among other subjects, she communi- 
cated the agreeable news, that she had some hopes of 
giving her husband an heir. She also entertained me 
with sel^eral accounts of what she had seea abroad ; by 
which she succeeded, in some ctegree, in allaying those 
fears for her happiness, which her extreme agitation on 
first seeing me had excited. 

“ There were at this time many visilors at Bellevue, 
all of whom were that morning engaged with the duke 
in some party of pleasure abroad. We were therefore 
left in perfect trmiquillity till about five n’clqck ; when 
the sound of carriages apprized \is of their return : 
shortly after which my son-iif-law entered the room 
where we were, and having addressed me with polite- 
ness, ‘^though I though*t with some degifee of coldness, he 
abrifp\ly proceeded to tell my daughter, that AlVdaine 
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de Bleville had unfi^ tunately fall^nrfrom her horse^ but 
he hoped without receiving any serious injury, 

** To this remark, Lydia only replied, ‘ 1 am glad that 
she is not much hurt;’ and then speaking'of something 
else, I asked my son in-law who this Madame de Bleville 
was, adding, * You did not mention her name, my Ly- 
dia, when you enumerated your guests/ 

“ My daughter made no reply to this remark ; but her 
husband, 1 thought, Idbked at her in a manner which 
said much, and taking up my question, he answered with 
vivacity, * Madame de Bleville is on^of the most charm- 
ing French women I ever saw ; and this is saying very 
very much, as any one may know ^who is acquainted 
with the delightful vivacity of the females on the Conti- 
nent.’ 

Vivacity ! ’ I replied : * we will not contest* with 
them the palm of wit and animation: they certainly 
may excel us in these points, being strangers to those 
restraints of propriety which English^ women count su- 
perior to all the glitter a!nd eclat of foreign levity/ 

To this remark my son-in-law made no answer ; but 
turning round on his heel, and looking at his watch, he 
left the room ; when I should certainly have questioned 
my daughter further upon the history of Madame de Ble- 
ville, had she not warned me that I had little time to 
lose in preparing for dinner, and^alfectionatciy offered 
to lead me to my apartments. 

“ While dressing for dinner, many thoughts occurred 
of DO very agreeable nature ; but 1 was scarcely ready 
when my sweet daughter knocked at the door, and beg- 
ged to be permittee;! to lead me down and introduce me 
to the company then assembled in the house. 

** 1 shall never forget the feharming appearance which 
my Lydia made when she presented herself before me. 
Always lovely and beautiful as she had been from her 
earliest years, there was now a touching softness, a fi- 
nished elegance, in her whole manner, seldom seen but 
in those who frequent the highest circles ; together wdth 
an appearance of deep humility, which altogether ren- 
dered her, at least in lifiy eyes, the most accomplished 
example of loveliness any where to be found : in addi- 
tion te which thd^ extreme paleness and fairness of her 
comp^xion seenved to add a new charm as it convVsyed 
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that idea of perishableness which adds a pathetic into-^ 
r^t to every lovely aiwl attractive object. ‘ You have 
a noble house, my dear ! * 1 said* while she was leading 
me along a v^st gallery, enriched at one end by a bril- 
liant painted window, and at the other, finished by the 
superb staircase before meptioned. 

** She looked at me as I spoke, and replied, * I have 
piany blessings : but happiness* — and here she stopped. 

“ ‘ What, my dear?* I asked. 

** * Happiness,’ she replied, forcing a smile, * does npt 
* depend on the size or Aj^gnificence of a house.* • 

‘ 1 hope, howe\^r, my Lydia,’ I* said, * that the mag- 
nificence of a house dpes not impair the happiness of 
its owner.* • 

‘ It affects it neither way, my dear Madam,’ she re- 
plied ; and hastened forward to the door of a superb 
drawmg-room, which we approached by a large ante- 
chamber. 

“ This (kawhig-room >^a9 very full of qpmpany, each 
individual of whieti rose as w^ entered, and remained 
standing till my daughter had proper)^ introduced me : 
after which the party .separated into different groups; 
of which some were standing, some sitting, and otliers 
lounging in an easy and careless way against the chairs 
and sofas of those who w'ere seated. Several of the 
persons who were scattered about the room began im- 
mediately to gather *rDund my dauglUer ; ^and 1 was 
much struck with the calm politeness and ease of her 
manner, wherein a becoming dignity was as remarkable 
as the most perfect humility ; while the •sparkling intel- 
ligence she discovered was mingled with an evident de- 
sire to keep as much in the background as her elevated 
rank and situation in the fai^ily could justify. 

The individuals wh 9 were *gathered immediately 
round niy daughter appeared to be perijoi\^ of the first 
breeding, and I was pleased with the unfeigned respect 
which they paid her. The size of the room allowed them 
to converse apart )^ithout whispering or interfering with 
the rest, and the topics they chose would have>done cre- 
dit to any society. But I was pot so entirely engaged!, 
by these persons as not to observe what was passing at 
the other end of the room, where a gay group, among 
whom .was my son-tndaw, were gathered round a|lady 
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Vrho, being dressed in a most laboured and somewhat 
outH style, and highly rouged, was talking with ^ vobi- 
bilitv and vivacity which caused frequent smiles, and 
sometimes faint attempts at laughter. 

** * Madame is very brilliant to-day,’ said one of our 
party, * notwithstanding her. unfortunate accident this 
morning.’ 

Every one smiled on hearing this remark, excepting 
my daughter, who gravely said, * I hope Madame was 
not hurt. To what w'as her accident owing?’ 

** ‘Only a fall from her horse,i'i*eplied an elderly gen- 
tleman ; ‘ but, as your Grace may easily believe by her 
present vivacity, she was not materially injured.’ 

“ I thought 1 perceived a faint colour pass over the 
cheek of my daughter on hearing this ; but in no other 
w'ay^did her countenance vary. At length, Madaipe de 
Bleville arose, and crossing the room with a kind of trip- 
ping girlish step, she addressed my daughter with play- 
ful fondness, and shewed a bruise on, hef arm received 
in her fall: ‘but, perhaps,’ added slfo in French, ‘you 
have not yet hea/d of my accident, or how it happened.’ 
So saying, she sat down on an embroidered stool at the 
feet of Lydia, and in a manner not ungraceful made out 
a long history of her misadventure ; the sum of w'hich 
was, that her horse having taken fright, had thrown her, 
but that she had escaped from all injury by the care of 
the duke, who was at hand to sn^^port her as she fell, 
and to break her fall. 

“ My daughter, whose every glance I read with the 
utmost anxiety, 'dreading to discover what 1 already but 
too deeply suspected, tljat I had made her miserable by 
forcing her into this splendid marriage, acted on this 
occasion with such pe'rfectj^on of self-command, that it 
was not easy to perceive wha,t w'ere her real feelings 
with respect to (his lady, though 1 w^as assured that she 
could entertain no esteem for such a character. 1 ob- 
served, however, that she permitted her to finish her 
story without interruption, and then remarked, that in 
cases of eLcapes of ;,his kind there was the greatest rea- 
son for thankfulness to^ Providence, inasmuch as many 
have been deprived of life on less threatening occasions. 

“The calm dignity of Lydia’s manner seemed to ope- 
rate |[!s a check on the impertinent volubility of her 
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guest, and Madame accordingly^ remained for an instanr 
sil<y;^t, the same tinlie«$eeii»ing occupied in clasping a 
bracelet which she had probably unfastened for the very 
purpose ; till %eeing rnf son-in-law approach, she reco- 
vered herself, and calling upon him to assist, she was by 
him lifted up and placed upon a sofa by his wife : while 
he, leaning on the arm of the sofa close by her, seemed 
ty listen with rapture to her discourse, which being partly 
in French, and partly in Italian, w^as but imperfectly in- 
telligible to me. ^ • • 

* “ At length, on her adUressing my daughter as fofllows, 
1 was made to understand that Madame de Bleville had 
been boasting of the advantage of rouge, and expressing 
a wish that the duchess would be persuaded to use it — 

* Your Grace does not know,' said she in English, ‘ how 

charming a little colour would make you look. So 
sweetly fair, you w’ant only a little of the rose to render 
you perfectly beautiful ; and 1 appeal to his Grace to 
corroborate* my Assertion.' • 

On being thus«C))pealed to, my son-in-law looked at 
Ills wife with an expression which I greafly disliked, and 
said, ‘The duchess knows my opinion on this subject 
already : it is needless now to repeat it. I have often 
told her how very much better she would appear in my 
eyes if she would use a little art to enliven the extreme 
paleness of her complexion.’ 

‘kin reply to this, diy daughter smilod, with an ex- 
pression which I thought would have touched the hard- 
est heart ; and placing her hand on his arm, ‘ Would 
you persuade your wife to use art?’ she*said. ‘ Tis a 
lesson whjch may easily be taught; but perhaps not so 
easily forgotten*.’ 

“ Before the duke could answer* 'dinner was announ- 
ced, and we were led into^ superb dining-room, where 
the repast was served up hi a style so pleasing to my 
eager desires after grandeur, that for a while I forgot 
the late scene in the drawing-room. My daughter, I 
thought, did the honours of her table with so much ease 
and politeness, that I was perfectly cl\Bi(med, afld could 
not help complimenting her apar^on the extraordinary 
improvement of her manner. 

“ She gave me a look* upon this whic|)> though mild, 
seemed almost to say, ‘ Yes ; but I have paid dearly for 
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^ this fine polish/ She immediatelv afterwards, however, 
recovered her usual soft expres^^ion. ^ ^ 

** After being a little familiarized with the splendid 
scene around me, 1 had leisure^* to observe my son-in* 
law, who *being seated at the lower end of the table, 
seemed almost entirely deveted to Madame de Bleville, 
who by her animated conversation had formed around 
her a little audience, which she kept in a constant stare 
of excitement ; the very servants who stood behind their 
masters appearing to be scarcely able to withdraw their 
attention sufficient!;^ from her tnT'enable them to perform 
their respective duties. 1 was too^far ofi* to hear much 
of what she said ; but her manner offended me, and that 
of the duke much more : so that when the ladies with- 
drew, after dinner, I could not refrain from observing to 
an old lady of distinguished rank, near whom I found 
myself in the drawing-rooin, that I did not at all admire 
Madame de Bleville, nor the style of manners which she 
had found means to introduce. The old lady shrugged 
up* her shoulders, and gave me to understand, that her 
sentiments on fnis point coincided with mine, adding, 
that she much regretted the iiiflnence which this French 
woman seemed to have acquired over the duke. Find- 
ing the old lady inclined to be communicative, we en- 
tered further into this subject; when several circum- 
stances relative to it being told me, of which 1 had 
before no idea^ I resolved, very* improperly, to sp^ak 
upon it to my daughter as soon as an opportunity 
should serve. And this opportunity presented itself 
the very next ihorning, on my daughter sending to re- 
quest my company to breakfast with her in her dressing- 
room. . * 

** Having been seated a few minutes, I opened the sub- 
ject which lay nearesfmy heart; and beginning by some 
remarks on ^M^idame de Bleville, I asked her how she 
approved the intimacy which seemed to subsist between 
that lady and her husband*’ 

A slight colour rose in her ch^ek when I spoke. 
Then endeavouring to smile, ^ My dear mother,' she said, 
/ I have no fault to fio^) with my husband : he is exceed- 
ingly indulgent to roe: and I should be ungrateful 
in the extreme ijf I'were not sensible of these indulgen- 
ces/A 
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** 1 looked at her with an expression which seemed to 
sa)^ < J^ou are not sp(akin^*whaU.vou think.* 

<<She took no notice of this enquiring look, but added, 

* I wished, m^ dear M&dam, particularly for .your com- 
pany this morning, in order to be assisted by your ad- 
vice and experience. Thrcmgh the bounty of my hus- 
band, 1 have a large sum of money to expend among the 
ppor in our neighbourhood : but 1 as yet neither know 
their exact situations nor their chief wants. Will it not 
be a pleasant employment «for us to explore the neigh- 
bourhood in our carriage, and to make such enquiries 
as may enable us tos spend our raon^y to the greatest 
advantage of the injjigant around us ; that thus, with 
the divine help, we may make the blessings of a boun- 
tiful Providence, poured thus largely upon us, to re- 
dound jto the glory of the great Giver?* 

• Lydia,’ 1 said, * you are a sweet creature ! — an 
angel ! * 

** I doubf not*tha|; I am such,* she addech, * in my nun 
ther’s eyes ;* at the*same time taking mj hand and kiss- 
ing it : * for I now begin to have some faint idea of what 
a parent’s feelings are.* « 

** ‘ No, Lydia,’ I said, * it is not because you are my 
child that 1 think you almost an angel : no ; it is be- 
cause I see in you such charity, such patience, such self- 
denial, such forbearance, that your character every mo- 
ment rises upon roe, and constrains me Almost to blush 
while I call you my daughter.* 

“ She looked down, and the faint colqpr heightened 
in her cheek. ‘ My dear mother,’ she said, ‘ forbear, I 
pray yoii.^ Remember that 1 am but a human t>^ing ; an 
individual of a race in whom dwelleth no good thing; 
and that 1 dare not he guilty of the sacrilege of taking 
that praise to myself whiclwis due*only to the Divinity. 
I am not, by any means,* she added, looking tp, ‘ all you 
think me to he ; but supposing, for argument’s sake, I 
were such, and more also ; it is, and must be, so entirely 
the work of God, so much the effect of the daily supplies 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit, when an individual 
ceases in the smallest measure from sin, that there is no- 
thing I so much dread for myself and my friends, as the 
application of that praise to the second aause, which is 
due onlv«to the First Author and Cause ofall good.’ * 
VOL. u. E 
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* My LY<iia/ I said, ‘ you are warm/ 

“ ‘ Am 1 V she ausw^red,®smiMn®g, * Excuse no, ny 
dear mother. But let me entreat you, do not praise me 
in future : .depend upon it, that t doi/t dr serve praise ; 
that 1 am nothing ; and that, in myself, i never can be 
otherwise than nothing.' “ 

** * 1 do not understand this, Lydia,* I answered. 

“ She seemed surprised, and said, ‘ My dear mother, 
how is this ? Are yon not aware of the views of reli- 
gion which were given me by the tutor you placed over 
me?' * « « , 

** I had never heard her mention Mr. Berrington's 
name, or allude to him, since oth^ day when she had 
made the confession of her regard for him ; but she 
how did it with so much ease, thatl flattered myself she 
had ceased to think of him except as the instructor of 
her youth: whereupon 1 replied, *1 am not aware of 
your having acquired any principles but such as I enter- 
tain, and sudh as are generally tau&:ht ^y ttie Church ; 
that is, if 1 un^derstaiM the doctriifes of our Church 
aright. However,’ I added, * this is very certain, that I 
do not understand why, when you allow yourself, for 
argument’s sake, to be^a good and pious person, you 
still say, that in yourself you are nothing, and that it is 
almost sacrilege to appropriate praise to yourself.’ 

** * Because,’ she replied, * that even granting myself 
to be one 5Sf thd excellent of the’earth, which, Heaven is 
my witness, 1 dare not presume to suppose, excepting 
for argument’s^ sake, 1 still hold it unlawful to receive 
any sort 'of praise as my due; inasmuch as I am natu- 
rally altogether vile, lost, and undone ; yea, and unable 
to help myself. Supposing myself then to be converted 
and assured of future^ whole work of my sal- 

vation is entirely of God : instead, therefore, of boasting 
what 1 am,^nd what I shall be, it becomes me rather 
to say, without my God’s assistance I can do nothing 
well, but through his help I hope to perform his will — 
so that \f 1 am indeed now regen<*rate, I do heartily 
thank our heavenly Father that he hath brought me into 
this state of salvation^ and on his grace alone 1 depend, 
in order to my continuance in the same unto my life’s 
end.’ e 

But, Lydia,’ I answered, ‘if I understand you 
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right, you make nothing of ji man*s good works and per- 
s(%al fig'hteousness. You seem* to say, that let a man 
be ever so good, he has nothing, and is as nothing be- 
fore God/ * 

‘ Certainly,’ she replied ; * this is the doctrine of 
our Church, and must also be that of every Christian 
Church under heaven/ 

• now recollected the conversation I had engaged 
in on this very subject with Mr. Berrington, at a gentle^ 
•man's house in niy owo^nerghbourhood — a convei’sation 
by which I had been considerably ?hi4)ressed for a time, 
but of which the effects had gradually become weaker 
and weaker, and probably would have been entirely lost, 
had not my daughter thus called my attention again to 
the same subject. In the midst of this conversation we 
iinishM our breakfast; when a servant coming to say 
that the carriage was at the door, I hastened to accom- 
pany my belov«d daughter in her proposed charitable 
excursion. ^ 

I spent two months with my belo^d Lydia at this 
time ; and many were the delightful airings we took to- 
gether in the charming environs of Bellevue. On these 
occasions, itiy daughter carried with her a book, in 
which she drew a sketch of every cottage she visited 
on her husband’s domain, finishing the little drawing at 
her leisure, and conna(:ting with eachjdrawing such a 
history of the cottaae and its inhabitants, as might ena- 
ble her to recognize them in time of need, or to miss 
them if either the parents did not appeaf at church, or 
the children at the Sunday-school. Innumerable were 
her plan^ of doing and diffusing good ; and the quiet 
activity with which all these things were brought to pass, 
was particularly striking tp me, who having been in the 
habit of supposing that my*good w'orks w^er^to do great 
things for my soul, had acted as if I were afraid that 
they might not come into the reckoning, if done in too 
private a manner. ^In my charming daughter there was 
none of that bustling:, patronizing^ parading spirit, 
which we sometimes see in greatjadies who have some 
inclination to do good — no sentimental hoVering over £ 
sick child or a death bejd — no desire to shew herself in 
scenes where the condescension of her fjrace might bf 
supposed to make a charming picture — 1>ut all sheldid 
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Beemed so to flow from a humble |ind converted heart, 
that every action seemed, as it were, impressed with <?iie 
stamp of eternal truth and divine ijrectitude. Such was 
her character and deportment in private : ^while in pub- 
lic, and in her husband's presence, she was calm, atten- 
tive, and polite. 

** While I remained at Bellevue, there was a constant 
succession of visitors, and many gaieties going forward ; 
insomuch that the scefie and the society were continu- 
ally changing, Madame de Bibviih being che only person 
whom I found and^ left at the easily. Lydia, however, 
though polite to all, did not appear to attach herself 
to a single individual among the visitors. And when I 
once mentioned this circumstance to her, she gave me 
an answer that surprised me, but which 1 afterwards 
too ’well understood. — have much to do, my dear 
mother,’ she said, ‘ and only a very little time for exe- 
cuting my pug>oses. The persons whocare here could 
not assist me in my woi;'jk ; and 1 mu^t not let them hin- 
der me.’ ^ 

** During my visit at his housg, I had seen very little 
of my son-in-law, excepting in public, and could not but 
greatly disapprove of what I had opportunity of observ- 
ing. 1 felt assured that there could be no tender fellow- 
ship between him and my daughter: and though she 
studiously oavoic^ed touching oiio the subject, it might 
easily be perceived that she was not happy. 

My conscience now began to reproach me severely 
for having proihoted this marriage ; and as the idea of 
Mr. Berrington could not but present itself to my mind 
on such occasions, 1 thought how happy my Lydia would 
have been with him, especially as she had enough to sup- 
port her family in affluence a^d even splendour. These 
thoughts would sometimes insinuate themselves even in 
the midst of scenes of the utmost magnificence, and em- 
bitter all the satisfaction which 1 fancied 1 might other- 
wise have felt in seeing my daugl^ter surrounded by 
appearances which would not have disgraced a princess. 
•In such circumstance, and while entertaining these 
thoughts, 1 felt an increasing displeasure against the 
duke, who appeared' to me to be the |)erson employed by 
Heaven to inflict the punishment due to my ambition. 
He (tad hitherto treated me with distant politeness, and 
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it shoultl have been my object, for my daughter’s sake, 
tOi^apy^ar contented* with M:iis s|ate o# things. But 1 
had not suthcient grace to exercise this forbearance; 
and, on seeing some ^oss neglect of my daughter, I one 
day darned out — and having spoken my mind far too 
])laiuly to be any longer ewdured under the duke’s roof, 
it was politely intimated that my presence might be dis< 
pensed with. 

** My daughter had often before this accident suppli- 
cated me with many tender looks to use all possible fcrr- 
*bearance with respect her husband : it was therefore 
a bitter afRiction todhier when she. found that we were to 
be immediately se^^rcUed. At the moment of my de- 
parture, she hung upon my bosom with inexpressible 
anguish ; and pressed her sweet pale cheek close to 
mine., * Oh, my Lydia 1’ I said, ‘ and must I leave you, 
at such a time too ? and with such a man 1 But 1 take 
all the blame to myself. Had I been content to see you 
in a humble silua^on with the man you*preferred,. all 
would have been w*ell ! ’ • 

“ Here she stopped me, placing her mvely hand upon 
my lips. Mt is all right now, my dear mother,’ she 
said : * Ido not regret what has happened : 1 have lately 
seen the reason of it. The way is smoother, is easier 
than it would otherwise have been. One thing only I 
regret, but that will, no doubt, be arranged in a manner 
I cannot foresee.’ *• • * 

“ I urged my daughter to explain these dark senten- 
ces. But weeping and pressing me tocher heart, she 
could say no more; and my son-in-law coming to hand 
me to my carriage, I was obliged to depart. . 

" 1 returnecT home full of grief and anxiety ; and as 
soon as 1 arrived at my own^ouse, 1 sent for Mr. Ber- 
rington, to whom I opened my mind, both with respect 
to my daughter’s present* situation^ and the unhand- 
some manner in which 1 had been treated by her hus- 
band. 

“ He seemed vety greatly agitated during the recital, 
and sijrbed very deeply while I was speaking.* * These 
circumstances are to teach you> Madam,’ he then re-* 
plied, ‘ how little, how very little, we ought to desire any 
one earthly thing.’ • # 

“I^ahswered hastily, and endeavoiy'iiig to sifi his 
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thoughts — ‘What! Mr. Berrington,’ I said, ‘did you 
desire this mar#ige for youv pupin ’ ^ 

‘ 1, Madam?* he replied, shrinking back as I put 
the question— ‘I, Madam? 1 ifeard of it with grief, 
with horror, and with amazement; and should surely 
have expostulated, had it iiort been hurried to a conclu- 
sion during my absence.* 

“ ‘ And wherefore,’ I said, ‘ why did you feel so grea*. 
a dislike to this marriage? Did you imagine that my 
poor'daughter was attached *0 any other person ? * 

“ ‘ By no means,. Madam,’ iie answered ; ‘ and if I 
might presume to^peak, I imagine^that she would have 
desired no other, at her tender age, than to have re- 
mained under your roof, pursuing her employments as 
formerly for some years to come.* 

1 could make no reply to this remark, but bursting 
into tears, loudly lamented the fate of my Lydia. At 
the same time, with the inconsistency natural to a sinful 
being, I felt Something like consolation** at the idea of 
her unhappiness^ being ^of a splendicl nature — that the 
beautiful duchess was still an object of envy to many, 
and of admiration to all who beheld her. Neither was 
the thought that I might have a grandson of almost 
princely rank without its alleviating sweetness to my 
unregenerate mind. 

“ The time so anxiously desired by me, when I lioped 
to see the'' nobte little stranger;*' at length arrived, but 
brought with it a subject of affliction, for which 1 was 
not prepared. , While daily awaiting tidings from Belle- 
vue, where my daughter, by her own desire, w^as to be 
confined, 1 was one morning awakened by a special 
messenger who, travelling night and day, brought me a 
letter from my son-iii-law,#informing me that my Lydia 
had a son, but was extremel)^ ill, and did not appear 
likely to recove.* so soon as ought be hoped. He added, 
that she expressed a great desire to see me ; and con- 
cluded by requesting me to lose no time in undertaking 
the journey. ^ 

“ 1 wifi not trouble my reader with an account of my 
^feelings on this occasi«Fn. Suffice it to say, that, using 
all possible expedition, I arri%'ed at Bellevue within 
twenty-four hours after the receipt of the melancholy 
summons. But 'vvith what new and different feeli\\gs did 
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1 enter the duke's magnificent mansion this second time ! 
As*I approached the jHacer it was in a state of agony 
which 1 cannot descybe, every moment dreading to 
meet some vis^lble token of niy Lydia's death ; so that it 
is not to be imagined, what comfort 1 gathered from 
the circumstance of no halchment appearing over the 
great door. I, how'ever, augured no good from the 
Countenance of the porter at the lodge, nor from that of 
the servants who received me in the halL Nevertheless, 
•forbearing to question 1 was led up stairs ipto tKe 

anteroom of my belovetf Lydia’s apartment, where Mrs. 
Short, her chief female attendant, coming up to me, at- 
tempted to speak, bat blirst into tears. I took her hand, 
for I knew that she was faithful to my daughter; and 
there are moments when all distinctions of rank are for- 
gottenp. However, before she could command her*self 
sufficiently to speak, the duchess dowager appeared, 
from whon^ I learned that my daughter was indeed alive, 
but that little hope^vas entertained of her recovery. -At 
the same moment, \he old lady led me i»to the room, tell- 
ing me, that as my daughter was asleep, 1 might now see 
her, if I could so far command my feelings as not to dis- 
turb her. There was a coldness and formality on this 
occasion, in the manner of my old friend, which I failed 
not to observe ; though this feeling was presently swal- 
lowed up in others in^nitely more interesting^. 

** The room into which I was led was a most magnifi- 
cent apartment. At the further end of it were two large 
w'iruiows descending to the ground, the curtains of which 
were let down, and, being of crimson, cast a fine glow 
over the apartment. Near these windows stood a cradle, 
and by it sat two well-dressed women, one of whom was 
rocking it. On a superb bed^ not, far from the entrance- 
door, lay my daughter in a^listurhed sleep, during which 
she frequently started, when a slight convulsion agitated 
her features and passed instantly away. Her illness 
having been short, her features were not much altered, 
and how pale sheVas, how very pale, did nyt appear 
from the glow thrown upon her from the curtains.^ 
There was however a somethii^g in her appearance* 
which so plainly marked the approach of death, that, 
unable ^tp resist my feelings, 1 drew hflstily away, and 
vralkii»g I knew not whither, soon found unyself stai.^in|^ 
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near tlie nurses, arrested there by the sight, of my daugh- 
ter s baby in his satin ^cradfe and rich rosette; hi * itiTant 
features having scarcely yet ass^gied a form sufbcieiitly 
marked to allow of a conjecture of what'^they might be 
in future, and his little dimpled hand lying carelessly on 
his quilt. 

“ Such a variety of conflicting feelings arose in my 
mind on this occasion, that I should undoubtedly ha\e 
fallen to the ground, 4iad I not been supported by the 
two women who attended the cradle, by whom I was pre- 
sently conveyed out of the roofl). I had scarcely reco- 
vered my senses, when I was inforfiied that my daughter 
was awake, had been apprized df my arrival, and desired 
to see me. 

** I hastened to her immediately, though it was with 
a mixture of emotions which no language can describe. 
She received me with a burst of tears ; hut instantly be- 
coming calm, and begging me to sit down ^y her bed, 
she added, in a tone of the most inexpressible sweetness, 

* My beloved mother, you will not mourn for me : I am 

now going to enjoy that happiness which 1 have long, 
very long looked forward to.’ Then as it were check- 
ing herself, she paused a moment, but resumed — ‘And 
yet, if it had pleased God, for the sake of my dear hus- 
band, and my lovely baby’ She would have pro- 

ceeded, but her tears prevented^ .her : then seeming to 
look earnestly towards that end‘ of the room where the 
infant lay, she gave way for a few minutes to such 
a gush of sorrow as seemed to tear in pieces her dying 
frame. 

“ On this occasion, her husband’s mother, the physi- 
cian, and several others who stood round her bed, 
gently reasoned with l;)er: 'on which she recollected her- 
self, wiped away her tears, jSnd lifting up those lovely 
eyes whose Expression is fixed for ever on my memory, 

* A few more struggles,* she said ; ‘ a few more contests 
between nature and grace ; between faith and unbelief ; 
and all vvill he over, — over for ever.*^ She then added, 
in a lower voice, '•And then will come glory !—unmix- 

"ed glory ! and we shall he comforted together in 
Zion ! ’ 

“ After this,' followed either^ a slight fainting or a 
deathlike sleep^ but it was probably the former ^or the 
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physician thought it necessary to rub her temples witll 
haitshcsrn, and to put*a •cordial taher lips. 

In the mean time, the duke entered the room. 
Deep concern^ sat on nis countenance, but he sectmed 
determined not to give way to any expression of his feel- 
ings. He bowed to me, aftd stood for a while on the 
other side of the bed, having his eyes fixed upon his 
Isvely wife. And while he still remained in that posture, 
she revived, looked at him, knew* him, and putting out 
|icr hand to him, addregsed^him with such affection and 
piety, thanking him for till the kindness he had shewn 
her, and pointing oift to him the soufce of her present 
comfort in terms so«impressive, that he was no longer 
able to preserve his haughty coldness ; but falling on his 
knees, he pressed his lips upon her dying hand, and re- 
mained for some moments audibly sobbing. During this 
time, she recommended her baby to him, and particu- 
larly besought l^irn, if the beloved infant should live, to 
allow him the privilege of being trained tfhder a pio.u8 
tutor. She then ^poke of her tomfor| at that solemn 
moment, and the sources of that comfort, with such a 
degree of fervency, pressing him to seek a like consola- 
tion for himself at a like trying hour, that he evidently 
became considerably affected ; when hastily pressing 
her hand to his lips, he arose and rushed out of the 
room. She followed him with her eyes, and uttered a 
very deep sigh as he dfSappeared. * 

** After this scene, being overcome with weakness, she 
lay long silent. In the mean time, the ghades of even- 
ing approached ; and some of the party leaving the room, 

1 still sal by her, s^gcompanied only by her. maid and 
nurse. We hoped she was sleeping; and indeed she 
remained so long quiet, that we trusted she might awake 
refreshed. I desired to r^jnain with her all night; and 
as she appeared decidedly better about ten*o'clock, the 
physician, who had not slept for several nights, consent- 
ed to take some rest, as did the duchess dowager and 
her son, 1 was tRus* left alone with my daughter, her 
maid and her nurse, other persons besng within call. 

When my Lydia found herl^if almost alone with* 
me, she seemed to be comforted, and said, ‘ Beloved 
mother, this is pleasanH* She then asifed if I had seen 
her bal>y; begged he might be brought ^o her bedr^ide. 
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and laid on my lap ; and several times she tried to raise 
herself up to look at him. ‘ t 

*Mt is a well known custom pf very little infants, to 
sleep all day, and begin to use their new faculty of sight 
when the candles are lighted* Accordingly, the infant 
was then wide awake, and lay quietly on my lap. * He 
has eyes like you, my Lydia,' 1 said, ‘a dark and bright 
bine.’ ^ 

“She sighed. ‘Ah! little precious one,’ she said, 

‘ of how little avail is external fii>rni, or outward perfec • 
tion, or hereditary «honour! my mother I use your 
influence, if he lives, that he may have a religious edu- 
cation. Perhaps Mr. Berring£oii<>might be persuaded 
to take charge of him. 1 have signified my wish on this 
subject ; nevertheless, I am free from anxiety, being 
persuaded, that whether living or dying, my baby*will be 
blessed. I have long felt that 1 should not live to rear 
him myself; and am well contented with thg secret as- 
surance that^ie will be happy.’ ; 

“At this moment, ^the nurse came to remove him. 
‘ No, no,' she said ; ‘ leave him ; it may not be long. 1 
see his little head ; I hear his gentle breathing : it can- 
not be long!’ 

“ A considerable interval of silence followed this ; and 
as my Lydia’s eyes were closed, 1 hoped she was again 
in a refreshing sleep. 

“ The nurse, Who supplied the baby with nourishment, 
had sat down on a stool at my feet. All was still, ex- 
cepting that there was a low and hollow murmur of the 
wind from without doors : such a sound as seems to tell 
of days which are past, and to inipire sad fovebodings 
of the future* In this interval, which was extended to 
some hours, my mind )vas Occupied upon many subjects. 
Looking on my daughter’s child, many scenes of her own 
babyhood aSid 'early youth recurred to my remembrance 
— her smiling infancy, her gentle childhood, her lovely 
youth — till the tears rushed into my e^es. 1 recollected 
also her sparkling and charming figure at court; toge- 
ther with the scenb that passed between me and herself 
' wherein I had contenrfed with her wishes, and enforced 
an entire submission to my own. The questions then 
occurred, Shoukl 1 have thus losH her, as I am now likely 
to d^, had she^married Mr. Herrington? What<liave 1 
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gained by my ambition? I sighed, while my tears began 
to flt>w wore abundantly! For a dong time 1 remained 
involved in the most painful reflections ; till, at length, 
my thoughts insensibly took another turn, and, contem- 
plating the baby wh<» had fallen asleep on my lap, some- 
what of the sentiment so sweetly expressed by a modern 
poet was excited in my mind — 

* ‘ O! hark thee, luy baby, thy sire is a knight, 

Thy mother a lady so lovely and bright ; 

^ The hills and the dale|, frcpvn yon towers that I see, • 

They all shall belong, my sweet baby, to thee/ * 

Indulging this idea, l^presently invagined to myself the 
infant now sleeping o» mf lap suddenly become a youth, 
noble in his demeanour, courteous, graceful, animated in 
his deportment, and possessing all the beauty of his mo- 
ther in a more manly form. 1 fancied 1 could sec him In 
the senate, with the brilliant star blazing on his breast; 
or in the royjal pi;^sence, where he might be pointed out 
by those of the last s^c, as the son of the Late Duchess 
of ^ the beautiful Lydia Howard. J1 imagined my- 

self, in my old age, visiting this my grandson, and being 
treated by him with a rekpect and distinction which his 
father never condescended to shew me. I remained 
a long while lost in these reflections ; my thoughts, from 
the feverish condition of my frame and the high wrought 
state of my sensibility, .^ssuming that kind of J)ody and 
consistency, if 1 may so employ these tenhs, which ren- 
der them almost as lively and influential to the feelings 
as those ideas which are actually conveyed to them by 
the senses. 

“While thus mentally engaged, my dy ing Lydia awoke ; 
and by speaking roused me to my present painful situa- 
tion. At first, she seemed cdnfu$^d, spoke hurriedly, 
asked where she was, desiring to be dressed, and taken 
down stairs: but presently recovering heHeft* upon re- 
ceiving some cordial, she said, * Is my dear mother here? 
O ! that is pleasant! 1 have much to say to you. Come 
to me, my mother come close to me : lay ry^y head 
against your breast: and now hear wifat 1 have to say.’ 

“ I prepared to obey her with ttembling limbs; and 
having laid her baby^oti the lap of his nurse, I reclined 
myselt on Jthe bed, and placed my sweet (faughters head 
on my kosimi. 
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* And now, my niothf^r,’ she said, * now I would tell 
you many things: biit pel'hapli 1 may not hav# I 
wish you how^evcr to know that I have long felt assured 
that I should not live to be old: but this assurance, so 
far from making me unhappy, has produced the contrary 
effect of enabling me to pdss through this w orld in com- 
fort. You early provided, my dear parent, for my being 
piously educated ; but it was not till my tutor enteted 
into certain serious discourses with me, previous to my 
'confirmation, that 1 obtained a Just view of the depravity 
of my own nature^my need df a Saviour, and the great 
importance of those internal anA spiritual operations, 
which we denominate regeneration, and 

sanctification. 1 remember that, previous to his instruc- 
tions, 1 never entertained a doubt about my being in the 
right way; appropriating to myself, without* fear or 
hesitation, every Scriptural promise, together with every 
offer of mercy, comfort, and salvatioj;! hejd out to the 
children oftjrod. At that time, how^ever, 1 was first led 
to doubt my qijalificafiotis as a Chriltian, and to ask my- 
self if 1 had ever experienced any thing like a real change 
of heart. In this manner 1 wah carried on from one re- 
flection to another, till I was gradually brought out of a 
state of darkness into the marvellous light of a divine and 
glorious day ; the tutor you provided me being employ- 
ed by m;^ heavenly Father in t|tis blessed work. And 
now, my' dear •mother, the more I was led to look into 
myself, the more convinced I became of my own de- 
pravity, being filled with amazement from day to day, at 
the horrible workings and risings of sin in my heart, con- 
nected with my utter inability of doing any thkig tow ards 
saving myself. But at the same time that I was humbled 
by these depressing ^reflet; lions, I was lifted up and sup- 
ported by clear views of thq*infinite mercy and pow er of 
the Redeeftief, together with the wonderful co-operation 
of all the persons of the Trinity in effecting man's salva- 
tion. Thus 1 was, at once, humbled and strengthened ; 
deprived of all self-confidence, yetffilled with faith and 
confidence in God. And thus have 1 been led from step 
to step, till 1 now behT)ld His near approach, whose pre- 
sence will render me for ever happy, and whose hand 
will wipe awaj every tear frorfi my eyes. Such is my 
present 8tate,«and in these circumstances h%|pnaJ)les me 
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to say with the heart as well as with my lips, 1 heartily * 
thank mji heavenly Fatifef that he l^ath called me to this 
state of salvation, through Jesus Christ rr:y Saviour; and ' 
that he hath given me %race to continue in the same 
unto this awful hour, thus making his strength perfect in 
my weakness.' • 

“ While speaking these last words, which, with all the 
fosegoing expressions, she appeared to utter with much 
ease to herself, she became slightly convulsed, and de- 
sired to be raised on h^r pillow. 1 instantly spiting* 
from the bed, elevated her4)ead, and enquired if she were 
more easy in that posttire. She lo^kecih rather wildly at 
me ; and calling for h^r baby, it was quickly brought to 
her. She kissed it once or twice, then raised her eyes 
as if in prayer, kissed it again, and heaving a very deep 
sigh, fell back, and became- speechless. From that 
moment my Lydia never spoke again, and at the end of 
twelve hours^ she expired. Thus 1 lost a daughter, who 
was surely one of the most perfect and beautiful exam- 
ples ever beheld, of ‘conceived, €f( the ^ower of divine 
grace as displayed in a vessel of clay. 

** I remained at Bellevue till after her funeral, in a 
state which admitted of no consolation. And when the 
dear rentains of my precious daughter were committed 
to the earth, I humbly requested permission of my 
soU'in'law to take charge of the child ; but being some- 
what harshly refused, I f'eturned home, where^a violent 
fit of illness confined me to my bed for a considerable 
time. ^ 

“ During this period, I was frequently visited by Mr. 
Berringtoi^ but was never able to discover whether he 
had the slightest idea of my beloved daughter Lydia's 
distinguishing regard for him* Of this, however, no 
doubt could be entertained f^that he was exceedingly af- 
fected at the news of her death, and was long before he 
recovered his usual cheerfulness. While my illness and 
convalescence continued, he visited me daily, and used 
every means in hi# power to communicate those en- 
couraging views which alone can satisfy the ifoul. I 
remember many beautiful hints Which he gave me, at 
that time, upon religious subjects, but which I, being 
busy in supplying my own mind with coiisolations of a 
very di|[^rent description, was neither wiling nor able 
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‘to receive. The truth of the case was this; that my 
daughter beine: removed, my artrbhious views so{)ti began 
to centre in her child, \^hom 1 hoped to see growing up 
as an ornament to his country afnd a pilL)ir of the state. 
1 had a particular delight in hearing of the little marquis, 
in thinking of his early honours, and in speaking of him 
as my grandson. Nevertheless, at this very lime, the 
eye of a superficial observer might perhaps have noted 
in me some symptom^ of a converted character ; since I 
M'as*^ become externally, not only serious, but even de- 
vout, talking fluently upon religion, delighting to speak 
of my daughter’s ti’essed death/a repeating her pious 
sentiments, and describing her deep resignation. So far 
however w'as my mind from being really in a good state, 
that on the one hand it was secretly inflated with am- 
bition, while on the other .it was inflamed w ith ..resent- 
ment against the duke, whose grief for the loss of niy 
daughter I did not think sufficiently marked, and who 
had so ungraciously refused me the charge of my grand- 
son. 

** At length, my health began to improve ; w hen hear- 
ing that the duke was gone abroad, and that my grand- 
son still remained at Bellevue, 1 began to contemplate a 
visit to him, and with this view ordered suitai)le pre- 
parations to he made. But while meditating this scheme, 
I received a letter from the confidential servant above 
mentionecH who had been left In charge of the child, 
informing me that the dear infant had been suddenly 
taken ill, though he w'as then rather better: adding, 
however, that she wished I could see him, and give my 
opinion concerning him, since he was certainly a very 
delicate infant. On receiving this letter, 1 demurred 
not a moment, but requesting Mr. Berrington to accom- 
pany me, we hastened to Bellevue. At the porter's 
lodge 1 wasrtold that the little marquis was better; that 
he had been seen abroad the day before, and looked 
very well. Pleased with this information, 1 was driven 
speedily to the house, at the door Af which I got out, 
and was admitted into the hall. It was a very tine day 
Mn the* autumn, and iniany of the doors and windows 
being open to air the house, the place, though deserted, 
looked gay and*heautifnl. As I entered the great hall, 
enquiring eagerly after my grandson, the old ij' 4 ervant 
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who had opened the doors directed me to look up to- ^ 
wards tjje corridor, or*gallei'y, wjiich I described before 
as running round the upper part of the hall ; and there 
1 saw the little Jieir of tMe vast domains w'hich surround- 
ed me, then about ten months old, for so long it was 
since his beloved mother's death, in his nurse's arms, 
holding in his hand a slender stick, n^hieh he w'as draw- 
ing along the rails of.tbe gallerv, and laughing with the 
utmost vivacity at the noise it . produced. He was 
dressed in white, having a,^ash of black love, and a 
s*mall straw hat on his mead with a plume of ostrich 
feathers. The two vMDnien who ware with him, were his 
nurse and Mrs. Shorf^ •At sight of this little darling, I 
hastily ascended the stairs, and meeting the women at 
the bead of them, I had there a full view of the lovely 
child ; .and though I saw in him all the beauty 1 could 
desire, 1 observed something about him at the same 
time w hich caused me to tremble for the life of its frail 
possessor. * . • 

** My little George, for such mvas the name of this 
lovely baby, was somewhat taller than instants commonly 
are at that age ; his limbs were remarkably finely form- 
ed, particularly his chest and shoulders; his features 
W'ere williout fault ; his brow open and serene ; his 
eyes of deep yet sparkling blue ; and his light hair 
appeared bursting forth in many lovely ringlets from a 
cap of the richest lace> His hat had 4>een taken off, 
and he was presented to me quivering and sparkling 
with vivacity, while he permitted me to^kiss his little 
open mouth, enriched with two, and only two, teeth 
white as pearls. 

“ While I still caressed him with feelings of love 
which I cannot describe — pur^ maternal love, in which 
ambition itself seemed forti niomeiit to be wholly swal- 
lowed up, Mr. Herrington, who had been vdetained a 
moment behind with the carriage, joined me. As he 
looked on the child, he changed colour; and I thought 
1 heard him repeatfmy daughter's name, but could not 
be certain of it. However, he seemed more *)agitatecl 
than 1 had ever seen him before. % 

We were led by Mrs. Short into the rooms occupied 
by the child : where an account was giv«n us of his late 
seizure^ *as well as of his general state of health, which 
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was not so good as the letters 1 had been in the habit 
of receiving might have kd nre' to expect. «But 4his 
false statement appeared to be rather the effect of mis<- 
judgment than of any attempt tb deceive, 1 was how- 
ever inexpressibly affected when I perceived that this 
lovely little creature, who htid thus powerfully laid claim 
to every affectionate feeling of my heart — this little 
creature on wtiom 1 built all my hopes of future conse- 
quence in the world — this little creature, who was heir 
to the vast estates and distinguished honours of his 

father possessed^ such a state of health as rendered 

his continuance on e^rth for any length of time a mat- 
ter of the greatest doubt* 1 felt npjreover, that, setting 
aside all his advantages of birth and fortune, 1 could 
not reconcile myself to part with this sweet child, who 
in «very look, in every glance, in every motion, remind- 
ed me of his mother during the days of her infancy. 
Upon the whole, my feelings were such, that bursting 
into an agon'y of tears, and turning to Mr. Berrington, 
1 said, * Oh ! who can' tell what the apprehensions of a 
parent are, except such as bear the name of parent! 
Mr. Herrington, if I lose this baby, 1 shall never be able 
to survive the loss ! ’ 

The nurse and Mrs. Short melted into tears at 
hearing this, and Mrs. Short said, * Dearest Madam, 
do not speak of losing the dear child : he is at present 
very well, ^ and God we hope \Vlll avert all future dan- 
ger.’ 

I spent thp remainder of the day in endeavouring to 
persuade myself that my fears for the child had little 
foundation^ while 1 took every gentle method of increas- 
ing my acquaintance with him, and conciliating his af- 
fections. After remaining till a late hour at Bellevue, 1 
went with Mr. Berrington tj.v an inn in the neighbour- 
hood, where 1 was treated with the most flattering atten- 
tion imaginable. 

** The next day I repeated my visit to Bellevue, and 
at length found myself so incapable N(>f enduring a sepa- 
ration frbm my little grandson, that I took a lodging in 

farm-house near t^ castle, whence I continued to 
visit him daily for a few weeks. 

During this interval, the child, though lively, be- 
toyed certain ^symptoms of the complaint whkh had 
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before attacked him, which ought to have been suiB- 
cient to prepare me fdruthe impending evil : but I had 
by this time so far reasoned myself into a kind of per- 
suasion that l^e would <»be spared to me, that I could 
scarcely fancy it possible that there was to befal me a 
calamity so dreadful as the loss of this child. At 
length, however, the time arrived for the threatening 
b{^ow to descend. It was necessary for my sake that it 
should take place, and for the d^ar infant it was most 
desirable. I coveted earthly honours and distinctions 
fbr my darling grandchild, most ardently desiring that 
he should live to fill gup the supdkior station in society 
which fortune seeme^ tp have almtted him. But his 
heavenly Father had other views for him. He deprived 
him of the ducal coronet, intending to invest him with 
a heavenly crown ; he stripped him of his earthly pos- 
sessions only to bestow him a dwelling made without 
hands, eternal in the heavens; he removed him from 
earth because he loyed him; and he renolbved him jn 
infancy because he was willing to securf his happiness 
without delay. 

**The last time 1 sawtny child in seeming health, was 
in the arms of his nurse, in the great hall at Bellevue. 

I was departing for the evening, and turned back to kiss 
him. He had begun to love me; and as 1 prepared to 
go, he followed me with such a tender glance, as seem- 
ed to say^ * Why do yoiMeave meV • * 

•• The next morning, early, I was called to him, and 
found him under the inBuence of an inflaQiniatory com- 
plaint attended with much fever, in the arms of his 
nurse. 1, watched him for several days; during which 
1 experienced all the agitation that could Bow from the 
alternate inBuence of hope and fear, till at the end of 
the tenth day 1 saw him^xftire. With him perished all 
my proud prospects of earthly consequence, mnd all my 
long cherished views of family aggrandizement; and, 
praised be God, at the same moment, by the divine 
blessing on my affliction, I was cast down to the ground, 

selfabased, self-convicted, and seli^abhorrecf cast 

down, ill order to my future exaltation. I hardly recol- 
lect what followed the death of this lovely baby, though 
1 remember his sweet pale face as he lay in his coBin, 
which ^as lined, as his cradle had been, yvith the finest 
rvL, ijt. 
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white satin. His little image is still before me now just 
as I last beheld him ; and i ^iil recollect the a.govy which 
I experienced as I imprinted upon his cold lips my fare- 
well kiss. But 1 leave the description of these scenes, 
in order to describe the effect they produced upon me. 

** The kind Mr. Berrington was at hand to convey me 
borne, where I was again seized with a severe illness, 
from which I did not recover for a great length of tini'^. 
But ^during this illness, such a view of the nonimpor- 
tance, t)f earthly concerns, tisgelher with the infinite value 
of the soul in comparison with* all besides, was vouch- 
safed me, that Tros/ from iiiy l#6d as it were a new 
creature; at least, every thing abound me seemed to 
have acquired a new aspect, and to bear as it were a 
new relation to me. 

** I at this time appeared to acquire such a va/'iety of 
new faculties, or rather such a number of new ideas were 
excited in mv mind, that, though hardly aware of the 
real state or the case, I was made sensible of this at 
least — that whereas I *had been blidd, I now began to 
see ; in consequence of which, many things w hich 1 had 
once loved and coveted, appeared not only worthless but 
despicable in my eyes. My thoughts of sin, of myself, 
of my Saviour, and of the world, had undergone so extra- 
ordinary a change, that whereas I once had desired no- 
thing so rpuch as the earthly exajtation of my offspring, 
I was now enat)led to rejoice in those providences by 
which a better inheritance was secured to them for ever. 
An overwhelming depression of spirits, however, took 
place soon after 1 had experienced these first views of 
better things ; during which 1 had so deep a«conviction 
of niy own depra\ity, as led me almost to despair of 
ever being rendered fit fot* the divine presence. Never- 
theless, during this interval|of Darkness, 1 still rejoiced 
in my Lydfhs*and her baby's happiness; in addition to 
which it was observable^ that 1 became extremely soli- 
citous for the spiritual good of all about me. At length, 
though ,not until after the lapse oV some years, these 
clouds entirely pa*ssed away, and spiritual peace became 
my portion, — such a*"peace as passeth all understand- 
ing. 

** Since thaf period, many Summers and vvinters are 
gone by : but«wbUe my mortal frame is gradually falling 
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to decay, my apiritujil hopes are becoming daily more 
and m«re bright and livelyf Mr. Berriiigton still lives 
near me, and visits n^e daily. He is to me as a very 
dear son, biit%iever mentions the name of Lydia ; neither 
have I hitherto been able to discover whether he ever 
felt more for her than for a very dear child known and 
loved from infancy. ' 

^ “ The duke, my former son-in*Iaw, mourned not for 
my daughter as she deserved, bftt, within two years of 
.her death, married Ma^danfe de Bleville; and hts chil- 
dren by that lady are at this Unne jthe most brilliant 
stars in the hemispffere of fashi^. * But although the 
report of his daugh^rs* beauty, and the rumour of the 
dashing eclat of his sons, may sometimes reach me in 
my solitary retreat, these things, by the divine blessing, 
awaken not the slightest feeling of jealousy in my heart, 
nor even occasion the smallest degree of regret on ac- 
count of tlv? eariy death of my daughter ajpid her lovely, 
lovely infant.*’ •. 

Here the lady of the manor closed her manuscript; 
and as the perusal of it had taken up much time, she 
requested her young people to join her immediately in 
prayer. 

A Prayer for the Blessings of Justijicaiion and Sancti* 
jfication. 

** O BLESSED ^LORD GOD, we earnestly entreat 
thee to impress our minds with the solemn truth, that 
we of ourselves are incapable of performing any thing 
towards our own salvation, and that, if we are saved, 
the work of redemption from* first to last must be thy 
work alone. Convince uSi O heavenly Father, of the 
depravity of our nature, our gross darkne*ss Aith respect 
to spiritual things, our enmity against thee, and our 
own utter helplessness ; and then, in thine infinite 
mercy, open to our* understandings the only mgans pre- 
pared for man s recovery. ^ 

O Holy Father, draw us, and We will run after thee. 
Pardon us through thy blessed Son, justify us through 
Christs^ righteousness, *and make us tTiy children by 
adoption ; sanctify us by the influences of thy Holy 
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Spirit, and uphold us unto the ei|d. We will trust in 
thee to do that for us which'we cannot do for oimelves: 
we will repose in thee as an infant reposes on the breast 
of a tender mother. We renounce aH-our own merits, 
and cast them from us as filthy rags: we come unto 
thee wounded, sick, and loathsome: we fall at thy 
feet, and look humbly forward to a participation of thy 
mercy, because from thee we received the will to come ; 
and because we are assured that thou wilt finish the 
work which thou hast begufir. 

** And now to God the Father, by whom those who 
shall finally be saved t /ere chosen before the foundation 
of the world ; to God the Son, thn^ugh whom the elect 
are freely justified ; and to God the Holy Ghost, by 
whom the sinner is regenerated, sanctified, and upheld 
to the end ; be all glory and honour, for ever and even 
Amen.” 
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CHAPTEB XL 


• Q. Eobearse the Articles^ tlfy Belief. ^ 1 

A. I believe in God^he Father Alifti^ty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth. ^ ♦ " 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord ; who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontiui? Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ; he descended into 
Hell ; the third Day he rose again from the Dead : ho ascended 
into Heaven,* andlaitteth at the right Hand of fl-od the Father 
Almighty ; from thene 6 he shall comi^to judge the Quick and the 
Dead. • 

1 believe in the Holy Ghost 5 the holy Catholic Church ; the 
Communion of Saints 5 the Forgiveness of Sins ; the Eesurrection 
of the Body ; and the Life everlasting. Amen. 

Q. What dost thou chiefly learn in these Articles of thy Belief ? 
A. First, I learn to belwo in God the Father, wh^ hath made 
me, and all the world. 

Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed m^ and all 
Mankind. . 

Thirdly^ in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all 
the elect People of God. 


On the young ladies assembling again at the manor- 
house, they amused themselves for a while in making 
their comments oH the story of Lydia Howard ; when 
they all agreed in expressing their* ad miratibn of her 
character, and in reprobating flie conduct of her hus« 
band. 

“ My dear young people,” said the laidy of the manor, 
** I r^oice that you are able to see the excellence of 
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such Christian examples as I am enabled to set before 
you. What is particularly worthy of admiration <^n Ly- 
dia Howard^ is her humility ; an4 this excellent quality 
was the more estimable, as there appeafed to be no 
weakness nor want of firmness in her mind. Where she 
saw her duty, she always pursued it, though perhaps on 
one occasion she might have done better, had she per- 
sisted in refusing the alliance proposed to her. But 
when a parent pleads hi a case of this kind, it is hard 
for a daughter, and one so young especially, to resist.*’ 

In this manner the fime passed, till the lady of the 
manor introduced the business of th'e day by requesting 
one of the youngest of the coinpUny»to repeat the Apos- 
tles’ Creed : which being done, she addressed the party 
to the following purpose . — ** 1 have observed, ray dear 
young friends, that you are always pleased when I pro- 
pose to read a story to you. 1 do not blame the attach- 
ment you discover to agreeable and interesting narra- 
tive: but 1 should not wish you so far to indulge it as 
to lose your relish for drier discussions. The imagina- 
tion is a noble quality of the mind, but it must not be 
indulged to the neglect of the reasoning powers. The 
Apostle/s* Creed, must to-day form the subject of our 
consideration, as well as some other parts of the Church 
Catechism, which I fear it will be quite out of my 
pow'er to elucidate by atiy narrative: nevertheless, I 
trust that what 1 have to say will obtain as much of 
your interest as the histories of Theodosia and Lydia 
Howard.” 

The young ladies smiled, and promised their attention. 
On which the lady of the manor proceeded to tlie expla- 
nation of the Creed, taking each article separately as 
she went on. ^ ^ 

** A valuable old writer,” *(aid she, thus speaks of 
the Apostlesf Creed : •This Creed, without controversy, 
is a brief comprehension of the objects of our Christian 
faith, and is generally taken to contain all things neces- 
sary to be believed.’ And we may further add, that the 
/articles of this Creed may be classed uinler three heads ; 
viz. those which have respect to God the Father, those 
which relate to God the Son, and those which refer to 
God the Holy Ghost. 

There is one sentence only of this Creed,” proceeded 
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the lady, “ and that is the first in order, which speaks 
of Godflthe Father. ^h\s glorious Person of the God- 
head is described in Scripture as the Father of all 
things; who acreated *all things, and preserveth all 
things ; the first Person of the Blessed Trinity ; the 
Almighty or Omnipotent God ; the Maker of heaven 
and earth, with all their varied furniture of things visible 
or invisible. 

“ On the nature and attributes of the Father, many 
^'olumes have been wry;tenf and an eternity might be 
well employed in the colPtempStion^of them. *' Bui I am 
withheld from sayinf more on tl^s e&bjeet at present, 
Iiecause 1 shalFhave,^ tmst, frequent occasions to speak 
upon it in our future conversations: when I shall hope 
to unfold to you certain points in the conduct of God 
the Father towards his children on earth, which are cal- 
culated, if rightly understood, to fill every heart with 
sentiments jof l<we and gratitude ; and to shew that no 
love was ever like His love, who gave up hiil only Son for 
the redemption of the world. ^ ^ 

“ Leaving therefore this important subject to a future 
occasion, I will proceecf to explain to you those parts of 
the Apostles’ Creed which have reference to the second 
Person of the Trinity, thus described in the second Ar- 
ticle of our Church — * The Son, which is the Word of 
the Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the 
very and eternal God, 'and of one siit^tancl with the 
Father,’ called by us Jesus or the Saviour, and Christ 
or the Anointed : this blessed Saviour jvas the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world ; and his coming 
to redeenr mankind was shewn forth by a continued suc- 
cession of types and emblems, which formed, as it were, 
a track of light through the long |tges of heathen dark- 
ness, and which, being vil|ble only to the faithful, be- 
came more and moje clear, and more and m«>re resplen- 
dent, until the \iour arrived in which the shepherds of 
Bethlehem received the gopd tidings of great joy, which 
were to be commuificated to all people, even the tidings 
of that Saviour’s birth, who is Christ the Lord— *the Lord 
of angels, and the Lord of men-Nhe Lord of glory from* 
heaven — the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

** This blessed Saviour, as our Creefl informs us in 
conformity with the Scriptures of truth,«was made of a 
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Virgin, * having no earthly father,’ as a valuable old 
writer on these subjects expresses it ; being formed hy 
the Holy Spirit, and in his formation sanctified, and in 
his sanctification united to the world inAsuch manner, 
that though perfect man as well as God, he was without 
sin. 

This sinless perfection is thus described in our fif- 
teenth Article: * Christ in the truth of our nature was 
made like unto us in -all things, sin only except, from 
which; he was clearly void,' both in his flesh and in his 
spirit. He came tO{ b^ the La&b without spot, who by 
the sacrifice of himse||f once made,^should take away the 
sins of the world : and sin (as Saint John saith) was not 
in him.* 

“ In this manner, God — the immortal, invisible, and 
eternal Lord God — ‘ took man’s nature in the wcmb of 
the blessed Virgin, of her substance; so that two whole 
and perfect natures, that is to say, th^ Go.dhead and 
manhood, were joined together in one Person, never to 
be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
man.’ ( 2nd Article of the Church of England.) And in 
this nature which he took upon himself, even our nature, 
he suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried. 

“ Much,” continued the lady of the manor, “ has been 
said on each of these last Articles : but 1 will not detain 
your attention u^)on them at present, particularly as they 
appear to me to want little explanation. But the pas- 
sages which fotllow next, are by no means equally plain, 
viz. * He descended into hell ; the third day he rose 
again.’ 

“ That portion of this article which relates to the de- 
scent into hell, did not form so ancient a part of the 
Creed as the latter clause.^ It was first used in the 
Church of Aqiiileia, about four hundred years after the 
Christian era; after which, it came gradually to be ac- 
knowledged as a part of the«Apostles’ Creed : and the 
Church of England, at the Reformatibn, made this one of 
the Articles of Religion, which all who are admitted to 
^ holy orders must subscribe. * As Christ died for us, 
and was buried ; so also is it to be believed, that he 
went down into^^hell.’ (^rd Article.) 

Now, my dear young people,” said the lady, i* w^ere 
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1 to lay before you th^j various interpretations given at 
diti'erenf times of this passage, 1 should only weary and 
perplex you: I shall Ijfierefore content myself with a 
simple statemt^nt of the sentiments of a certain valuable 
old writer, to whom I have ^already referred more than 
once during the course of our conversation this evening. 

“ ‘ By the descent of Christ into hell, all those who 
believe in him are secured from descending thither. 
He went into those regions of datkness, that our souls 
might never come into 6hos6 torinents which are (here. 
Through death, he dest^yed hinuthat had the powder of 
death, that is, the de^il ; and by if s actual descent into 
the dominions of hiif) s& destroyed, secured all which 
have an interest in him of the same 'freedom which he 
had. Thus he underwent the condition of the souls of 
such aS die ; and inasmuch as he died in the similitude 
of a sinner, his soul went to the place where the souls 
of men arei kepit who die for their sins:^ and so did 
wholly undergo the law of death. But because there 
was no sin in him, God suffereti not his Holy One to 
see corruption, neither did be leave his soul in hell. 
Accordingly, in three Jays he rose again, and, after a 
certain period, ascended into heaven ; and there will 
remain until he retutn to judge the earth.’ 

These last articles of the Creed, which relate to the 
second Person of the .^lessed Trinity, are t|jus repre- 
sented in the fourth Article of our Church : * Christ did 
truly rise again from death, and took again his body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the per- 
fection of man's nature; wherewith he ascended into 
heaven, atid there silteth until he return to- judge all 
men at the last day.’ ” 

The lady of the manor hefe paused a moment, and 
then remarked, that she h^>ed on a future occasion to 
enter somewhat more largely into the subjec#of the Se- 
cond Advent of our Lord, and his future reign of glory 
upon earth. She ^Iso remarked, that there was not a 
single article of the Creed on which volumes ntight not 
be written ; but that she had sai^ the*Iess on each par- 
ticular point, trusting that her youflg hearers would have 
equal pleasure and profit in filling up, during the future 
part of their lives, that general outline of Christian know- 
ledge which she was now endeavouring to lay down for 
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their use: and havincc thus spoken, she proceeded to 
that portion of the Apostles’ Creed which refe)?»% to the 
third Person of the Holv Trinity. 

“ l\Iy dear young friends,” said their excellent instruc- 
tress, “ I have so often explained to you in some degree 
the nature of the Trinity-in-Unity, that I can hardly 
think it necessary to repeat to you at this time, that the 
Lord the Spirit is one wdth the Father and the Son, oc, 
as our fifth Article expresses it, ^ The Holy Ghost, pro- 
ceeding from the Father atui the Son, is of one sub- 
stance, majesty, and glory, withUhe Father and the Son, 
very and eteTnal Godf This Hol^^’Spirit is, as we have 
before said, the Third Person the Blessed Trinity — a 
Person not created, but a divine Person, properly and 
truly God. And inasmuch as in the work of man’s sal- 
vation the Father took one part upon himself, and the 
Son another, so also the Holy Ghost has a peculiar office 
assigned him, which it is needful for e^^ery Christian to 
understand. This office, as 1 think I have before in- 
formed you, relates, first, to the calling of the sinner, 
whereby he is awakened from the death of sin, and 
brought to some apprehensioirof his perishing state; 
secondly, to his regeneration, or the renovation of his 
will, compared in Scripture to a new' birth; thirdly, to 
his sanctification ; and, finally, to his glorification. 
These are the operations of the .Holy Spirit upon every 
individual who is to be finally saved. Moreover, it is 
this Holy Spirit which enables the regene»ate person to 
persevere unto the end ; and it is this. Blessed Person of 
the Godhead who through all ages of the Church has 
endowed its ministers w'ith those continued and fresh 
supplies of grace by which alone they were enabled to 
instruct and enlighten the people committed to their 
charge. And in proportion |ds this grace is still poured 
forth or witfahe*id, the labours of the minister are fruitful 
or fruitless, as every faithful Christian pastor is ready to 
acknowledge. The principal emblems under w hich this 
Holy Spirit and its influences are described, are, first, 
the wind or air; as in^ St. John iii. 8 . — The wind blow-- 
'^eth where it Hsteth, etnd thou hearest the sound thereof^ 
but const not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit: secondly, oil; 
J6r which we 4iave many Scripture authorities: and. 
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thirdly, running brooks, fresh spi'ings, rivers, and /own- 
tains ; wiiich last einbletns I*shaii# probably have it in 
iny power to elucidate to you, my dear young people,” 
said the lady ofcthe manbr, “on many occasions during 
our future discourses.” 

The lady then proceeded fo say something on those 
parts of the Apostles’ Creed which remained for cxpla- 
nalnon : viz. “ 1 believe in the holy Catholic Church ; the 
communion of saints ; the forgiveness of sins ; the resur- 
r^tion of the body ; and,. the life everlasting.’* 

“ Persons who are igd^b^ant of the /rue nature of reli- 
gion,” continued the llray, “ diffei\er^ widely respect- 
ing the first of these articles which! have just repeated, 
not being able to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
concerning the real character of the Church ; supposing 
either that there are many Churches, or that the true 
Church is only found in that peculiar congregation or 
•connected wjth that particular mode of woj*ship which 
they themselves have adopted. But leaving these falli- 
ble directors, and taking the New Testament for our 
guide, I will endeavour to give you what 1 suppose to be 
the real meaning of the Expression : for which purpose 
it will be necessary to take notice, that our Saviour, when 
first speaking of the Church, mentioned it as a thing 
which w'as not then, but which was to be — Thou art 
Peter ; and upon this r^ck I will build my Church. 
(Matt. xvi. IH,) And afterwards, when Peter bad con- 
verted three thousand souls, it was said, And the Lord 
added to the Church daily such as should bs saved. (Acts 
ii. 47.) From these texts, and fronr considering the cir- 
cunistances*of the followers of our Lord at that time, we 
may understand what is the true nature of the Church, 
such as it was when first establlkbed, and such as it now 
is, after the lapse of nearly l^o thousand years: namely, 
that its. character is wholly spiritual ; that it vgeis at first 
composed of a certain number of men, of whom some 
were apostles, and some disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; as well as oAithers who repented, believed, and 
were baptized, continuing to hear^ the •Word preacl|^d, 
receiving the sacraments, and joining in the public 
prayers offered unto God, being all of one heart and 
one soul,^ • 

“ This,” continued the lady of the mano% “ is the first 
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description given in Scripture of the Church. And al- 
though the sacred wmters/wheh speaking of an^' country 
into which the Gospel had been carried, mention, by 
way of distinction, the Churches of that country— as, 
the Churches of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee — yet the 
Scriptures afford sufficient evidence that the several 
Churches or congregations of believers collected in great 
cities or extensive countries were considered as parts of 
one and the same Church, united under one head, and 
forming together one undivided^congregation in the sight 
of God. If therefpre the sa6red writers considered all 
the separate corlgre^ ations of onVS city as forming only 
one Church ; then ail the Chuvches of all the cities and 
countries under heaven may properly be comprehended 
under the same single denomination in relation to the 
one supreme Governor of them all: so that thei Church 
of Christ includes all regenerate persons whatsoever, 
belonging to any congregation or assembly pf Christians 
throughout the whole world. Thus it appears that the 
unity of the Cburch consists not in the observance of 
similar forms and ordinances, but in this circumstance, 
that it hath no other foundation than that which is laid 
in the Scripture, even Jesus Christ. Whence it comes 
to pass, that all such persons as are t;rue members of 
the Christian Church, are also fellow- citizens with the 
saints^ and of the household of Qod; and are built upon 
the foundation' of the apostles and prophets^ Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone; in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, growetk unto an holy 
temple in the Lord, (Eph. ii. 19—21.) This stone was 
laid in Zion for a foundation, a tried intone, «a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation. 

We find then, my dear >^ung people,*' said the lady 
of the manor, ** that the viable Church on earth is com- 
inensuratei-with the true invisible Church of Christ. In 
looking round upon the various denominations and con- 
gregations of Christians among us, although we may 
approve of the doctrines and usages of one more than 
thoj^ of another'; although we may admire one minister 
anci disapprove another ; yet in every congregation so 
much corruption is to be observed, and so many things 
which might 6e improved, that when we hear men cry 
in the street, saying, Lo, here is Christ ; or lo, there is 
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Christ; we should notallow ourselves to be persuaded 
that the presence of our ^omrftoii Lord is or can be con- 
fined to this or that Christian society. God is no re- 
specter of persons, and Vn extensive acquaintance with 
his Word can hardly fail to afford us the delightful con- 
viction, that in every congregation where the Gospel of 
Christ is faithfully preached, and perhaps in some where 
the light of divine knowledge doth not so visibly shine, 
the Almighty has his hidden yet ciiosen ones ; even as 
iq idolatrous Israel he h%d hi$ sincere and faithful thou- 
sands who had not bowed? the knee ^ Baal. 

“ But having detaiiftd your attention*, my dear young 
people,” proceeded the lady of thcr manor, ‘‘a conside- 
rable time on this subject, 1 will go onio the next article, 
only previously remarking that the word Catholic means 
universal.” 

The lady of the manor then proceeded to the next 
clause in thf Crv^d: viz. *The communion of saints.' 
— ** Now before this article can be rightly understood," 
said the lady, ^*we must consider wh# are properly 
called saints. In Exodus xxii. 31, they are described 
as holy men. But whSre are these men of holiness? 
Which of us can say, 1 am clean from my sin ; 1 am 
holy and pure ; for 1 have made myself clean ? No 
man with propriety can adopt this kind of language. 
Are there therefore no saints lipon earth ? Anjd if there 
are, where are they to be found, and wlfat is their real 
description ? 1 answer. They are such as are sanctified 

in Christ Jesus ; they are those to whom «in is not im- 
puted ; those, in one word, who have washed their gar- 
ments and*made.them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
These are they, who, being reconciled to God, and hav- 
ing received the spirit of adoption^ are enabled to call 
him Father, and to hold communion with him as with a 
friend or a brother.” ' % 

Here one of the young people ventured to remark, 
that she was entirely at a loss to conceive what was 
meant by this comSiunion, and expressed a hqpe that 
her excellent teacher would not j>e offended if she re- 
quested a fuller explanation of this matter than that 
which had been already given. 

The lady of the manof instantly comfAying with this 
request, proceeded to this effect — ** WJien man first 
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catne from the hands of his M^ker, he was pure and 
without spot or stain of Hn. 'At that period^ while he 
remained in his original state^ ^hich we have reason to 
think was but a very short time, he heM constant and 
close communion with his Maker. But the exact nature 
of this communion is not to be ascertained, since we 
can form but very obscure conceptions of a perfectly 
pure and sinless state. For if, in every imaginable 
sceftie'of earthly hapf^iness there is such a mixture of sin 
and 'sorrow, that the mokt Ikely narrative of earth’y 
pleasure which fancy can devfse leaves us ready to ask 
this question — Is th^s all ? and is there no more to be 
said or done, to be hoped or Enjoyed? — it may well be 
imagined that in ^ery description of the highest attain- 
able state of piety, holy love will be so imperfect, and 
religious fear occasionally so predominant, as to render 
our views of divine communion very incomplete and un- 
satisfactory The lovely bowers of Eden were however 
at one time uncontaipninated by s^n ; and during that 
blessed season«the roses grew there without thorns, our 
newly created progenitors lived there as children at 
home in the presence of their heavenly Father, and di- 
vine love shed its sacred influence over the whole face 
of nature. But no sooner had sin entered those blissful 
regions than all nature underwent a fearful change : 
sentence of death immediately passed upon every living 
creature ; and man instantly became so alienated from 
his Creator as to seek a hiding-place from his presence, 
just as a son ''conscious of having committed an unpar- 
donable offence shuns the presence of the most tender 
and virtuous parent. In consequence of so&ie remains 
of this natural sense of guilt, the whole human race has 
from that time looked upon^ their Creator with fear and 
dread, instead of exercising towards liim that love and 
confidence' which are due from the creature to his 
Maker. 

All idolatrous forms of worship throughout the 
world,'*, continued the lady of the manor, ** have been, 
and still are, built upon the unconquerable fear and 
dread of some avenging Being whom the terrified wor- 
shipper desires to propitiate. Hence the gloomy rites 
of paganism, with the horrible'views of death and judg- 
ment given im'the Koran. Thus it may be proved, by 
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the representations which these idolaters and infidels 
have gi^ii of the Deity, that th^ir ideas of him were 
the produce not of filial love, but of trembling terror. 
Neither has th^ unregeiferate man in Christian countries 
any more inviting views of God than the Mussuhnaun 
or idolater, • 

“ Man,” proceeded the lady of the manor, “ naturally 
hates God. The carnal mind is enmity against God ; it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
(JRom. viii. 7.) The uprenewed soul has a sufficient 
sense of its own impiirity^to make it^look on ifs Creator 
rather as an avenging Judge tf^n ti tender Father. 
Every reflecting mind in such a Country as this, has 
light enough to know that the Supreme Being, must ne- 
cessarily be immaculately pure ; every conscious sinner, 
therefore, feels that he has much to dread from him 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; neither 
can he, through^the mere light of reason^ discover a 
way to escape his avenging hand. 

“ Thus,” continut^d the lady of the m%nor, unhappy 
man has been separated from his heavenly Father, 
through the cruel devices of Satan ; and no religion or 
system of morals on earth supplies the means of his re- 
storation, but the religion revealed by Christ, who points 
himself out as (he only way by which oftending man can 
be restored to the divine favour — / am, saith he, the 
way, the truth, and the fife : no man comHh to the Father 
but by me. (John xiv. 6.) 

“ And this way,” said the lady of the manor, “ is 
not pointed out to us in a mere cold, dull, formal man- 
ner; but we are^ invited, we are entreated, we.are press- 
ed to enter upon this new and living way, in order to 
secure our final salvation. The Scripture saith. Him 
that cometh to me I will tft nowise cast out. (John vi. 
37.) Our blessed Saviour il a friend, who w|ien he has 
sent out his invitations, will not easily be denied* How 
sweet, how aflecting, how .tender are his addresses to 
his people! Thus, through the blessed Saviour, mise- 
rable and lost creatures are brought buck to their hea- 
venly Father, and rendered meet* to hold communion 
with him. 

If a king condescends to address % subject with 
affection and familiaritv.’* ^dded the lady^of the manor. 
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“how does that subject delight to make known to his 
friends and neighbouiTS the honour conferred upon him ! 
How accurately does he recollect all the gracious words 
of his sovereign, and with what^atisfact^n does he me- 
ditate upon their purport ! How full he is of the praises 
of his king, and with what^rapture does he speak of his 
comely appearance and his graceful demeanour! If 
then we. consider it so high a privilege, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to hold intercourse with one who is but a 
man' of like passions with f/ursejiyes, and who in a short 
time ‘raus't lay aside all his .gl^y to become the food of 
worms ; how much^i^her an honcur should we count it 
to hold communion vllth the God of glory himself! 

Here the lady of the manor perceiving that one of her 
young pupils wished to speak, stopped a moment, and 
looked encouragingly at her. On which, the you»ig lady 
ventured to say, that she still did not understand exactly 
what was meant by communion with G^d. 

“ Commui^ion in general, my dear,” repfied the lady 
of the manor, “ signiilies any kind 6f intercourse main- 
tained between two or more persons, either by word of 
mouth, or by letter, or by anj other means : but the 
nature of the communion thus maintained, must of ne- 
cessity be suited to the nature of the persons between 
whom it subsists* Our comniunion with any corporeal 
being must be through the medium of the senses ; by 
the voice,* by the hearing, by thb sight, or by some other 
sense : but God being a Spirit, our communion with him 
must needs b^ of a spiritual kind, and wholly indepen- 
dent of the senses. Concerning the distinct nature of 
this communion,, it is indeed utterly impossible for me 
to give you any satisfactory idea, because this knowledge 
is hid in Christ. When you become experimentally ac- 
quainted with Christ, you Will then understand what it 
is to hold f spiritual intercoiirse with your heavenly Fa- 
ther; but until that period arrive, which I trust is not 
very distant, it would be impossible to make this matter 
clear to you, since the nature of Vhis communion is a 
secret which a stranger meddle th not with. However,’* 
‘ proceeded the lady of the manor, “as I happen to be 
supplied with a narrative, in which the subject of divine 
communion is in some measure elucidated by facts of a 
very interesting nature, we will leave this point for the 
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preH^nt^ and hasten to conclude our consideration of the 
Apostle^’ Creed, deferriii^^ oar stciry to our next happy 
meeting, if we should be again permitted to assemble in 
this place.” ^ • 

The lady then proceeded to the explanation of the next 
clause in the Creed, viz. theTorgiveness of sins. ** It is 
the less necessary,” said she, ** to enlarge on this article, 
dear young friends, inasmuch as the whole scope 
and tendency of all 1 have said, and all 1 desire to>saj to 
^ou, is, to point out the,, means by Wfiich this forgiveness 
of sins may be obtained 1 shall therefore now content 
myself with repeating to you the^ thirty-first Article of 
oiir Church on this ^pokit, whiclf is to this purpose: 
‘ The offering of Christ once made, 4s that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins 
of the whole world, both original and actual ; and there 
is none other satisfaction for sin but that alone. Where- 
fore the sacrifice of masses, in the which it was com- 
monly said,\hat the priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead, to have remission ^1[>f paiw or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits.* ” 

The resurrection of the body was the next subject 
which came in course under the consideration of the 
young people; and the lady of the manor spoke upon it 
to this effect : ** This attic#,** said she, ** was anciently, 
and is now, universally, acknowledged by all Christians. 
We find, by daily and gainful experiend?, that all men 
are mortal ; we have all seen the effect of death on some 
of those most dear to us on earth ; we have seen the 
work of corruption and dissolution commence on the 
persons of^hose whom we once counted the loveliest and 
fairest in the creation ; and we know, with respect to 
these, that this dreadful work has b^en carried on in the 
dark grave, till dust has HAfrally returned to dust, and 
ashes to ashes. Neither dofh it require mfich Reflection, 
to convince us that nothing less than the infinite power 
of Him who first formed man out of the dust of the earth, 
can collect together^he various parts of his body, how- 
ever scattered, and intimately connectHhem again with 
the very same spirit by which they were, formerly ani- 
mated. 

“ The^wise men and philosophers of ol8 , though they 
doubted *not the immortality of the soul, l)^d no idea of 
VOL. u. a 
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the resurrection of the body. We read of certain phi- 
losophers of the Epicureans alid of the Stoic/its, who 
encountered St. Paul ; and when they heard of the re- 
surrection, they mocked him, sa^ing*^, tha| he seemed to 
be a setter forth of strange gods, because he preached 
unto them Jesus and the, resurrection. {Acts xvii.) So 
far indeed the heathen philosophers judged rightly, that 
the raising up of the body from the dust of death is un- 
doubtedly impossible <o all created agents. But to God 
all things are possible; and^sjnce we are surrounded 
with so many wonderful evidenx es of his power, we have 
no reason to suppose that even t^vis is above the reach 
of his omnipotent hand. « « 

** More than this, we have innumerable assurances in 
Scripture of the resurrection of the body. The holy 
Job expressed his opinion on this subject in these re- 
markable verses'— / know that my Redeemer livtih^ and 
that he shalf stand at the latter day upon the earth : and 
though ajter my skin worms destroy this hody^ yet in my 
flesh shall I see God^ (Job xix. 25, 26.) In the New 
Testament also we have many passages on this subject 
of a very striking nature. — Fot^as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive* (1 Cor. xv, 22.) — 
Verily, verily, I say unto you. The hour is coming, and 
now is, when the dead shalHhear the voice of the Son of 
God: and they that hear shall live, (John v. 25.)-~y^«d 
before him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall se- 
parate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats, (Matt, xxv, 32.) — For we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, (Rom. xiv. 10.) 

** In addition to these,” said the la^ly of 4he manor, 
** there are passages without end in Scripture to the 
same purpose, which, if®I were to attempt to point out, 
the time w^ould fail me. Nevertheless, before we leave 
this subj^t, *1 think it right to state to you a certain 
opinion concerning the resurrection, held by many ex- 
cellent persons, and founded on some remarkable pas- 
sages ip Scripture. The opinion ii) this— that there will 
be two resurrections, viz. that of the just, and that -pf 
the wicked. The ^passage on which this opinion is 
chiefly grounded may be found in the twentieth cha|>ter 
of the Revelations, the fourth,* fifth, and sixth verses. — 
And I saw th^pnes, and they sat upon them, and judgment 
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was given unto them: and T saw the souls of them that 
were botieadedfor the wilneis of .lesus, and for the word 
of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither 
ids image, neithe'Aiaet received his mark upon their fore- 
heads, nor in their hands: and they lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand yeah. But the rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thousand years were finished* 
This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection. • . 

^ •• We have now/* continued the lady of the ijianor, 

only one article left, ^ich Is ‘ The life everlast- 
ing;.* As there wil[*®be a resurrection both of the just 
and of the unjust, sc; wC must understand that each will 
padake of an everlasting existence > the one of endless 
happiness, and the other of endless misery; the one be- 
ing emphatically called a state of everlasting life, and 
the other a state of eternal death. 

** In speaking of these two states, w^e s^all first treat 
of the case of the wicked. These miserable persons, 
after the day of judgment, witi not ^e consumed or 
annihilated, but will remain alive in soul and body, to 
endure the torments td be inflicted upon them by the 
justice of God for all the sins committed in the body. 
The passages of Scripture expressive of the state of the 

wicked in the world to come are to this effect 

“ First — That the >\^cked shall be banished from the 
presence of God — * 

** I tell you, / know you not whence ye are; depart 
from me, all ye workers of iniquity. •There shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see bra- 
ham, and' Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the 
kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out. (Luke 
xiii. 27, 28.) • 

** Depart from me, ye cuhed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. (Matf. xjfr. 41.) 

“ Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the slorv of his 
^ power. (2Thess.1?9.) & J 

** Secondly — That they shall thAjst into a state of^ 
pure unmingled torment — . • 

The rich man also died, and was burned; and in hell 
he lifte^ up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom* # And he cried , 
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and said, Father Abraham, have merci/ on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger water, 
and cool my tongue; for I am tormented in this flame. 
But Abraham said. Son, remember ttbt tf{ou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things: but note he is comfdrted, and thou art tormented, 
(Luke xvi. 22 — 25.) ^ 

** Thirdly — That their punishment shall be without 
the most distant prospect of a period — 

Between us and you thtre is, a great gulph fixed: so 
that they which would pass fi^i hence to you cannot : 
neither can they pass to us that wdtxld come from thence, 
(Luke xvi. 20.) b » 

** It is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God 
with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire : where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched, (Mark ix. 47, 48.) 

“ But now,^** said the lady of the manor, “ we will turn 
from this dreadful subject to one of infinite hope and 
joy, namely, tho; consideration of the eternal happiness 
of the redeemed. The bodies of the saints, after the 
resurrection, shall be transformed into spiritual and in- 
corruptible bodies — The flesh is sown in corruption ; it 
is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour ; it is 
raised in glory : it is sown in weakness ; it is raised in 
power: it is sown a natural body it is raised a spiritual 
body. (1 Cor. J^v. 42—44.) 

“ In this spiritual and incorruptible body, the saints 
shall awake up in the divine likeness, be for ever 
with the Lord — 

Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am, that they may behold my glo- 
ry, (John xvii. 24. . 

“ In my Fathers house avV. many mansions: if it were 
not so, I wpuld have told you, I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself; that where I, am, 
there ye may be also, (John xiv. 2, ^1) 

The saints in*their glorified state shall mingle with 
' the general assembly and Church of the firstborn, which 
are written in heaven; and who are thus described by 
the beloved apostle — 

I beheld, qnd, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
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could number ^ of all witiom. and kindreds^ and people ^ 
and (on^ies, stood before the throni, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes^ and palms in their hands ; and 
they cried with a loud voice, saying. Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throng and unto the Lamb, (Rev 
vii. 9. 10.) 

“ Further, in this state of felicity the saints shall be 
pfivilcgjed with an everlasting eKemption from evils of 
everv descripti>n — ^ 

B “ They shall hunger mMore, neither thirst my more ; 
neither shall the sun l^ln on theim nor, any heat. For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of»ihe throne shall feed 
them, and shall lend iftemunto Ihif^ fountains of waters: 
and God shall wipe away all tears Jrom their eyes, (Rev. 
vii. 16, 17.) 

“ And now, my dear young people,*' said the lady of 
the manor, “ having' gone over each article of the Creed 
at some length, i shall only request you particularly to 
remember, that fro?n these artioles of our Creed we, 
‘ First, learn to believe in God the Father, who hath 
made us, and all the wo^ld. Secondly, in God the Son, 
who hath redeemed' us, and all mankind. Thirdly, in 
God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth us, (that is, if we 
are of the number of the regenerate,) and all the elect 
people of God.* I think it necessary, however, before 
I conclude, to recur to*rfi certain remarl^ introduced in 
the history of Lydia Howard ; viz. that the whole of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England was comjposcd on this 
supposition — that those who use it are converted per- 
sons; and thus the answers which are put in the mouth 
of the catechized* person can only be properly employed 
by a true disciple of Christ, by one who has been cho- 
sen, regenerated, sanctified, actually received among 
the people of God. But inasmuch as no l|uinan teacher 
is able to separate the wheat from the tares, Ihe rulers 
of the Church are compelled to let them all grow toge- 
ther until the harvest allowing the latter to enjoy all the 
privileges of cultivation and protection jn common with 
the former. And since such is the* ignorance, blindness, 
and incapacity of the spiritual husbandman, that he is 
incapable, in many instances, of distingu»hing between 
the sincere Christian and Ihe hypocritical professor, the 
compilers of our Liturgy, taking the side olicharity, have 
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determined tluTt all v^ho partake of the public ordinances 
of the visible Ciiurch/ shalfbe supposed to foriu a part 
of the invisible Church.” 

Ilere the lady of the manor, presuming that she ha<l 
already said as much or more than vi'ould be accurately 
understood by her young people, closed her discourse 
for the evening by calling upon tliem to join her in so- 
lemn prayer to God. 

A Prayti- for Light and I!lu>*;^nation on nil Doctrinat 
Subjects, 1/ 

“O THOU BLESSED LORD V}OD, who hast given 
all Scripture for our instruction, grant us so to read thy 
Holy Word, that we may he enabled rightly to receive 
and comprehend those sacred truths, the knowledge of 
which is especially necessary to our salvation. We are 
well assured that thy Holy Word is a dead letter to such 
as are not endued with the gifts and graces of thy Holy 
Spirit, while it dinds together the servants of the Lor<i 
with bands that cannot be broken. Be thou pleased 
therefore to send thy Spirit into our hearts, that He may 
be unto us a remembraucer of all holy things, enriching 
our understandings with all that is excellent, and en- 
abling us to cast out all that is evil from our hearts 
and imaginations. 

“ O Almighty God, too long have we lived in the in- 
dulgence of impure thoughts and unholy desires; assist 
us now, O Lord, to forsake and abhor them. Grant 
that the holy w'ords which we have heard this day may 
sink deep into our hearts, and be as good se^d received 
into good ground, bearing fruit an hundred fold. May 
our hearts become as the^ garden of the Lord, wivich 
being refreshed with the continual influences of the Holy 
Spirit, mtfy become fragrant with all manner of spices, 
and well pleasing in thy sight. 

We lament and bewail, O h^eavenly Father, that 
ignorance and spiritual darkness in which we have 
hitherto continued : though from infancy accustomed 
to repeat the articles of our holy faith, we have closed 
our eyes and t shut our hearts against the reception of^ 
their influence: in the midst of light, we have been 
lovers of d«rrkiiess ; and though daily hearing the 
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words of life, we have continued to abide in a state tff 
death. • ' ♦ • 

“O blessed Father, have pity upon us: draw us, and 
w'e will rim af^r thee. •Prosper thy word unto our souls: 
let it be in us a well of water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life, softening our hsfiM and stubborn hearts, and 
enabling us to produ(;je the fruits of a holy and godly 
li^e. And as we have received thy Holy Word, grant 
that we may make it our study al4 the day long, until all 
jts glorious mysteries are revealed, until all its consoling 
promises are fulfilled, until ^aith and hope are lost 
in glory. ^ • 

“ Now to God the^Fsfther, '’&4 
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ciiArrER XII. 


SECOND OONVEBSATION ON iaf, ^OMMITNION OF SAINTS. 


HEN we last met, my dear young people,” said the 
lady of the manor, on finding herself again surrounded 
by her amiable little circle, “we made the Apostles* 
Creed the subject of our discourse, and I at that time 
promised y(»v a narrative, in which the ^subjept of divine 
communion is brought forward in a manner which I trust 
will both please^and edify you/’ 

On hearing this, the young ladies smiled, and drew 
their chairs closer round the table, previous to the com- 
mencement of the story. 

“ 1 have already, my dear young people,” said the 
lady of the manor, “ brought you acquainted with my 
beloved father, and his dwelling in the same parish with 
the Earl of N — — , whose beautiful parks and venerable 
woods overran the whole neighbourhood, supplying a 
variety of exquisite natural scenes, such as the finest 
landscape painter would have found it difficult to repre- 
sent with any degree of truth. 

“ In the deepest recesses of these woods, near the 
spot where a pure stream of water rushed abruptly from 
the higher grounds into a*^deep dingle, stood an old 
timber-bui^: cottage, near which was a wooden bridge 
thrown from one side to the other of the narrow dell, 
in order to facilitate the passage of the traveller over 
the stregm. On the op|>osite side the wood thickened 
so much that another cpttage, which was situated among 
the trees, was only discernible by those who looked up 
the dingle, frogi its chimney and a small portion of its 
thatched roof which peeped from beneath the .shade. 

“ III the iirsf of these cottages lived one Henry Hart, 
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a verv old man, vihen ( was a little child, whose business 
was that of a wood-cutler. *This*man had in his ]^oiith 
been remarkablv handsome; and when 1 first beheld him 
he exhibited the finest specimen 1 think I ever remember 
to have seen of comely and venerable old ag^e. As he 
had from his youth been conitantly exposed to the open 
air, every part of his face was ruddy, excepting that 
wiiich had always been covered with his hat, which still 
retained the clear white of his natural complexion. His 
fyes, which were peculbjly fine, were so expressive that 
my father often confessoi^ his astQpis^hment at their being 
set in the head of a |iftr.or working man ; and his regular 
features were set off b^y Ifis niilk-w4ite locks, which hung 
in curls from his head. The old raa'n was, however, so 
reserved in his manner, that my father had resided in 
the parish many years without ever being able to draw 
him out in conversation, although he had often tried 
to do so >4' hen ^meeting him by chance ig the woods. 
Neither could any person in the parish boast of being 
better acquainted with him, for he lived in great solitude, 
his house being kept by a deaf old W'oman, with whom 
he seldom, as she said, entered into discourse, though 
he read the Holy Scriptures to her every night, and 
sometimes commented on them for her instruction. With 
other persons he never mixed,, excepting on occasions of 
public service at the church, from which he i^eldum ab- 
sented himself. 

“ My father, who much admired the appearance of 
this old man, and who could not but greatly regret his 
reserve, feeling, as he said, a strong persuasion that if the 
old man i^ould but be induced to speak, he would be 
found more intelligent than persons in his situation com- 
monly are, used to call *din tht Hermit of the Dale, and 
not seldom applied to him pe words of the poet — 

^ Far in a wild, unknown tp public view,* 

From youth to age a reverend hcrinit grew.^ 

But while w'e thought that niy father was unreasonably 
ennobling a poor peasant by convparing him to the poet's 
hermit, we, in fact, by such comparison, fell far short of* 
the real worth and dignity of this old m|in*s character. 

1 do not exactly recollect my age at the time, but 
at any rate I know that 1 was old enough to reason on^ 
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'..laiiy thino's that passed, when Sunday-schools began 
to be first talked ot'.^ Thvse were originally j^rojected 
by a Mr. Raikes of Glocester ; and my father no sooner 
heard of them than he resolved to estalflish one in his 

parish. Lord N very kindly supplied a room for 

the purpose; but we were^'SLt a loss for some time about 
procuring a teacher. 1 recollect that my father, with my 
little assistance, supplied the place for some Sundayb; 
but he. soon found the labour too much for him in addi* 
tion\^1!' his other Sunday duties^: and I was altogether 
too young for such an undertavng, 

“ While we were in this perplexity, and could meet 
with no one whom w€j^ thought fit place in this respon- 
sible situation, Henry Hart, to our great surprise, the 
reserved old man whom w'e had considered as a seclu- 
ded hermit, came into the school-room, and with great 
humility offered his poor services, as he called them. 

“ 1 shall never foi*get his appearance on presenting 
himself before us. He wore a russet suit of clothes, his 
linen, though coarse, ’ being clean knd white: he had 
taken off* his hat, and his grey hair was parted on his 
brow. He smiled while addressing my father, and said, 
he never should have presumed to olffer himself for such 
a service, had any other person come forward. 

** ' I think then,’ said my father, ‘ if 1 am not much 
mistaken, we shall have reason to rejoice, Henry Hart, 
that no orie else has come forward.’ 

“ The old man bowed in reply, and lifted up his eyes 
as if ill prayer, but said nothing. 

Henry Hart was immediately installed in his office 
as master of the little school. He was then sixty-five 
years of age, and he retained his situation ten years. 
My father was really ^astonished to find in this poor and 
retired old man such a depthW Christian knowledge and 
such a stone of Christian experience as he had scarcely 
ever met \nth through the whole course of his life. 

** In consequence of his situation as master of the Sun- 
day-school, my father had an opp6rtunity of frequent 
conversation withdiiin ; and the old man, as is commonly 
^ the case with persons of very silent and retired habits, 
when he became accustomed to my father, became also 
particularly optn and unreserved. Neither waj^ niy fa- 
ther ashamed to acknowledge that he was often very 
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much the better for tgs conversation. However, not- 
withstanfiling* the freqiierft exthang^ of sentiments which 
passed between Henry Hart and m\ father, the latter 
never became acquainted with the real history of this old 
man, till a few months beforcjiis death, which happened 
in his seventy-sixth year, exsieily ten years from the time 
of his first undertaking the charge of the Sunday-school 
— an office which he had discharged with great advan- 
tage to the parish, it having pleased God to bless his 
gistructions to'ihe everlas^tinf benefit of many 

“ Henry Hart died a-a^he lattar ^nd of the month of 
February, after haviil^ been confined* to his house for 
se>eral months, duririg ^^hich m^ father had been his 
constant visitor. It was in this interval, that my father 
induced him to give an account of his life; and finding 
that it abounded with circumstances of interest, he fail- 
ed not to commit it to paper, for the edification and 
amusement, of those into whose hands it i^iight chance 
to fall.’* ^ , 

The lady of the manor then openeci^ a little manu- 
script, and read as folbws. 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY HART; RELATED 
BY HIMSELF. 

“ My father,” said Henry Hart, “ was employed by 

the father and grand futJlier of the present Lo^d N , 

as wood-cutter. There was not a man in all the coun- 
try who was a better judge of timber than my father: 
he was moreover an upright man in afl hi« dealings, and 
was accordingly much accounted of by his lord ; inso- 
much, that a tree was seldom cut down for sale without 

his approval. For Lord N and those that went 

before him,” said the old q^n* ‘*^j«alons of the honour 
of their family, which had ^so long been served by iiiv 
father and his father, have never resembled tl|e impro\i- 
dent spendthiifts of the present day — who deprive tlie 
groves of their ancient glories, and cut off the hopes of 
rising forests, to satisfy the cravings of such as adminis- 
ter to their ruinous propensities.* No, Sir,” added the 
hoary headed peasant, addressing ffiy father, and gather-* 
ing animation as he proceeded, not g tree has ever 
been cut down in these Mfoods since the memory of man, 
till it has attained the perfection of its growth, and not , 
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even then, unless another was rising up bv its side to fill 
its place. 1 can safely assl^rt this, because, wi^l the ex- 
ception of our family, and by chance another or so undei 
our direction, no man ever ventured to liftman axe in these 
forests. My father, as 1 ha%'e said, was accustomed al- 
most all his lifetime to wdVlc alone, and not in company 
with others. And as his Jobs, for the most part, lay in 
solitary and retired situations, where he heard no sound 
but ^bat of the 8trokes*of his own hatchet and their echo, 
he became, towards his old age especially, a man vvhc 
thought more than ^ he spoke ;^^nd from following the 
same mode of life, I myself fell veVy much into the same 
habit in this particiilsit^^ But ifior% of this hereafter. 

** I was born in this cottage, where, to all appearance, 
I am like to die. My mother, who was as tender a pa- 
rent as child ever had, died when 1 was about twelve 
^ears of atre, leaving my father to take charge of me and 
a brother who was about two years older than myself. 
As we had been instructed in reading at the parish 
school, and were, for persons in our station, tolerably 
good scholars, after my mother*s death my father took 
us entirely from school, when he put my brother appren- 
tice to a miller, while he kept me with himself to assist 
him in his work in the w'oods. 

** Now just over the stream, on the other side of the 
dingle, ac^*oss the bridge, as you well know. Sir, stands 
a cottage, which, to appearance, is as old if not older 
than this, if one may judge by the wood-work round the 
fire-place, which is cut and carved in a strange manner; 
as well as by some panes of painted glass still remaining in 
the kitchen-window, which folks do not scruple to say, 
were taken from the windows of an old monastery when the 
Papists were driven out of'll^ country, in the days of our 
Queen Elizabeth. However that be, the house is a very 
old one, no^. many such 1 believe being now to be seen. 

“ When I was a child, this cottage occupied by 
one Robert Gray, by trade a thatcher, a very decent, 
quiet man. His wdfe, who was called in the parish Amy 
Gray, was a very‘ hard-working clean w'otnan, and re- 
markable for exercising such a degree of authority in her 
family, that is pver her young people, as is seldom wit- 
nessed in these days. ^ 

“ III this famjiy,” added the old man, repressing a sigh 
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while he spoke, “ lived two of the fairest damsel'^ 
ever beh#ld. The one*wHs Blfssy Bell, the niece of Amy 
Gray, and the other Mary Gray, her daughter, I say, 
the sweetest (^msels e\er seen ; for I never now cer- 
tainly see any who are worthy to he named on the same . 
day with what 1 can recollect clf these : whether it is that 
1 now view all earthly things with an eye freed from pas- 
sion ; or whether earthly love, being but the child of 
fiincy, is not now helped forward by the retirement in 
which the good women kjjpt' their daughters in fdrmer 
days — so contrary to th^ we see present, even among 
persons of distinctioiif^ But to leave* these matters, 

“ Arny Gray was exteefiingly capful of her young peo- 
ple, and w'ould not suft'er them to look out of their doors 
unless in her presence; and when compelled to go out 
on any business, she always left the door locked. If 
by chance I walked by at such times, I could never hear 
their voices^ though 1 might distinguish thejium of their 
spinning-wheels. And as to seeing them through the 
window, the paintecf glass 1 have before %f>oken of would 
have prevented that, had I presumed to come so near 
to them. But these lotely and modest young women, 
though kept so strictly, never let it appear to any one 
that they felt the yoke ; nay, they yielded most patiently 
and sweetly to all their careful parent and guardian re- 
quired of them, thougli assuredly they could not then 
understand all the reasons she had foi* thus* guarding 
and watching them. 

“ It was not to be supposed that two young boys, 
living near these fair damsels, should not discover their 
beauty and mod.esty. My brother fixed his heart on 
Bessy Bell, but the other pleased me most; and though 
I seldom interchanged a word ^ith iier, I cannot remem- 
ber the time when 1 did noPTove Mary Gray, 

“The keen-eyed mother Vas soon aware of the pre- 
ference we gave these young people ; on which account 
she took especial care that we should seldom see them : 
and so good a loojt-^ut did she keep, that it ofjen hap- 
pened that 1 never could get a^giim^se of them from 
Sunday to Sunday again. But on that day, I always * 
placed myself, in my best suit, upon the jvooden bridge, 
over which they must needs pass to church : and, after 
I had enjoyed the pleasure of making niv bow to them ^ 
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^;vs they went hy, I regularly followed them at a modest 
distance to and froiii.churoh ; for nearer 1 did^not dare 
to approach. 

“ I still remeniher, for it is fixed upon^my memory in 
a manner which cannot be worn out,” proceeded the old 
man, “ the figures of the father and mother in their Sun- 
day dress, and that of the two beloved young women who 
followed. At that time they generally wore a dress of a 
kind af russet brown,-»short and full, wdth a white apron 
and' handkerchief, a plaitod cap, and a flat straw hat 
tied * behind. Bessy Bell exceedingly fair, wifn 
cheeks as red and olooming as avose, and her laughing 
eves of the finest blu*.. But Marr — my beloved Mary — 
had hair resembling threads of gold, while every feature 
was lovely beyond description. Her eyes were dark and 
brilliant, and when she bent them down, her long eye- 
lashes cast a sweet and modest expression over her 
whole countenance, the like to which^l never shall be- 
hold again. 

“As she passed over the bridge on the occasions I 
speak of, 1 sometimes ventured to wish her a good morn- 
ing, or to present her with a posy : upon which her mo- 
ther seldom failed to call out, in a forbidding tone of 
voice, ‘Come on, my girls; why do you linger behind? 
what are \ou standing to talk about? — I beg, young 
men, that you will not intrude yourselves upon us as 
often as we pa;^s this way.’ 

“ In this manner we were generally accosted, neither 
did we presiAme even by gesture or look to shew our 
discontent: for the age of insubordination was not then 
come, thp period in which children openly deride the 
authority of their parents, and in which the daughters 
of respectable families make themselves cheap hy break- 
ing through all the restrailKs of modesty and decorum. 

“ But as I am not going, my good Sir, to trouble you 
with a long account of the early part of my time, 1 shall 
simply state, that my brother and I, when arrived at an 
age to speak of such matters, made our regard for these 
young damsels Known to our father, who mentioned it 
* to Robert Gray and his wife: upon which it was agreed 
among the old people, that my brother should wait for 
Bessy till he had served out his time; and that as 1 and 
Mary Gray were still younger than the other couple, we 
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should wait seven years, during which I was to eiiaage ' 
ill service aiui endeavour* to SBve ajittle money in order 
to set us up ill the w'orld. 

“ Being weH^conlenietl with this arrangement of mat- 
ters, my father, by the kind help of my Lord*s steward, 
got me a place in the house oW gentleman, where 1 act- 
ed as a footman. In this place 1 acquired some degree 
of* mental improvement, though not in a religious way. 
M\ master observing that I was fond of reading, lent me 
ipany books, and gave not a few ; some of history, 
others of voyages and travels, others worts of fic- 
tion. I had also an '^opportunity of h'baring much po- 
lished discourse while !• waited ^t table; in addition 
to which I travelled into many cnsfkat countries wdth 
my master. 

in this manner the seven years passed away ; at the 
end of which I returned home, true as the needle to the 
north, to seek the object of my life. I learned that my 
lirother ha<f been married two years or more to Bessy 
Bell, and I found my beloved Mary lotting even more 
to my mind than when I had left her. At this time 
being allowed to talk t*o her, I was as much pleased 
with the sw'eetness of her disposition as with her beauty. 

I now had opportunity to perceive that she was truly 
pious ; and I might also have understood that much of 
that sweetness in her ^vhich had so powerfully won my 
love, was the effect of her piety. But thfrs discovery did 
not afi'ect me as it ought; I knew but very little of reli- 
gion, and therefore had very little sense of its value. As 
every thing that she did pleased me ; so her piety was, 

I thought, *a very. becoming quality. But I had no more 
notion of learning my religion from her, than of being 
taught by her to card and 

Such were my loose anS confused notions of reli- 
gion and the value of my soul at that time: How my be- 
loved Mary became acquainted w'ith true religion I have 
often since considered ; for her parents, though decent 
and respectable parlous, were ignorant, I think^ on this 
point. She must assuredly hav^ beert divinely taught. 
Her Bible had supplied her with the only visible means of 
instruction ; and such w*as the simpiieity^nd humility of 
her minVy.that she was not aware of being in a more en- 
lightened state than that of othei persons^about her who 
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'^^sed the coinmon forms of religion, and observed the 
common decencies of life. « This view of her clyaracter,” 
proceeded Henry Hart, has been an after one. At the 
time 1 speak of, when I first admitted to her society, 
1 could neither feel nor talk rationally about her: she 
seemed to me the fairest^ihd most delightful of human 
creatures, but why or wherefore I could not exactly 
say. 

[ was made most happy in the possession of this 
beloved wife soon after m}’ return from service, and set- 
tled with her in my father s 1)4^, ‘se, who very kindly en- 
tertained us. Not lonp; after this, many changes took 
place among our conifs^xions. cHobert Gray and his wife 
removed to some disilaiM^e, in order to be near a son of 
the old man's by a former wife, who was able to afford 
them some assistance: and my poor father died after a 
very short illness. Thus, in a few months after our mar- 
riage, 1 was left alone with my young and lovely wife ; 
all our old friends being by one means or other separated 
from us, and m^ brother's family removed to a little dis- 
tance. 

“ I followed my father's business, and my wife her 
usual occupation of spinning; and for two complete 
years I enjoyed a degree of happiness, which even now, 
at this distant period, 1 hardly dare to think upon. For 
there are indeed some few intervals, some little events, 
some passing scenes of my life, good Sir,” said Henry 
Hart, ** which 1 cannot recollect, although passed away 
and gone long ago, without experiencing such a sinking 
at heart, that 1 turn from them with a struggle, and en- 
deavour to banish from my mind every reccllection of 
them — still indulging a full assurance, that in the world 
to come it will be found that every distressing, every 
touching, every wounding^ 'jea even the most acutely 
wounding dispensations, weie all so arranged as to work 
together fbr my good. 

“ My beloved wife, soon after our first married year 
was completed, informed me that she hoped to make me 
a father^ This circumstance seemed to be all that was 
« wanting to complete. my happiness: and thus I blindly 
rejoiced in the prospect of that event which, when it 
took place, completely destroyed my earfhlw peace. 
But before 1 proceed to relate this sad catastrophe, 1 
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should say, that niy wife, notwithstanding her amiabk^ 
simplicity and ignoranSe of liife in general, was not long 
married to me before she found out that I had not those 
views of religion which She possessed. How it came to 
pass that she cfid not discover this before, 1 can hardly 
say ; unless that, without intSi;ding it, 1 had played the 
hypocrite wdth her, and, through the excess of my love, 
ha^l fallen in with every thing she said, be the subject 
what it might. However, as soon as ohe made this dis- 
covery, she lost no time as mnch as in her lay to rernedy 
tRe evil, but made haste^o use al^he'* gentle powers of 
persuasion in leading me to an attedtite perusal of the 
Scriptures, to social prater, to aMst^ict attendance on 
divine worship, and to every other *>r6us exercise which 
she judged would tend most to my conversion. 1 failed 
not to follow as she led, for love bore down all unwill- 
ingness before it ; and I even half persuaded myself that 
I was become exceedingly pious, while I wa^in fact only 
accommodating myself to the pleasure of the wife 1 lov- 
ed. During this time, however, 1 ol>taifi#d' much head- 
knowledge, which knowledge I afterwards found very 
serviceable to me. • 

** But 1 come now, though with a shuddering kind of 
reluctance, to that sad period of my life, on which even 
at this day 1 can hanlly allow myself to dwell: but 1 will 
pass it over as quickly as possible. — The time when my 
wdfe expected to bless me with a child at length ar- 
riv^'d ; and 1 had (he extreme happiness of seeing her 
laid in her bed, with a little son in her arms. We had 
been up during the whole night on account of my wife’s 
illness, and> at eight o'clock in the morning, being two 
hours later than usual, 1 went to my work, full of sweet 
hope and joy, and without any fippr^^hension. 

As I went out of the dodi^ 1 turned again for some- 
thing I had forgotten ; and ns it lay in the room where 
my wife was, 1 lingered a while to look again oR her I so 
tenderly loved, and the child she had so lately given me. 
The infant and its piRther were both asleep, lying calm 
and easy ; and while I gazed upon ihenT 1 thought I ne- 
ver loved my wife so much. The iiufse was in the room 
with them, and the nurse's daughter in thj room below'. 
As I leftVthe house, 1 desired the young woman to call 
me if any thing should be wanting, pointing out the place 
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k; a coppice near at hand where I shouht he at work. 
O! with what a lis;ht heavJ. did i go abroad tjiat day; 
singing with careless glee as I stepped along! and how 
hlithely moved the artn that lifted the hatchet! 1 spent 
that morning two such hours in the wood as I never knew 
again for many, many ye^vrs ; though my joy was not, I 
am well assured, of the right character. No: it wanted 
to he purified. The Lord knew this : he knew that it 
was nut such as would work for my good, and therefore 
he deprived me of it. 

Aboflt ten o’clock, I thougJU I heard a voice calling 
me from a distance^; I threw ao\^n my hatchet, full of 
apprehension; 1 hiirjs^ed on n?y ^’oat; 1 listened, and 
heard the nurse*s dunghter calling me by name, 1 flew 
to meet her. She told me that my wife was taken sud- 
denly ill, and begged me to run to the village for the 
doctor. I made all possible haste, hut before I could 
bring the needful helfi she was dying. ^ Her complaint 
was supposerl to be some kind of cramp or i^pasm. 

** Thus I los^., the d^-light of my eyes at the moment 
w'hen she was, if possible, become more dear to me than 
ever; and her precious infant, 4)eing deprived of a ten- 
der mothers care, had scarcely received the baptismal 
blessing, before it was laid in the same grave with her 
who had die<l in giving it being. Oh! my wife! my 
w'ife! my son! my son! With the extinction of life only 
shall I cekse to«feel, upon every 'reflection, a ))ortioii of 
the agonies which I endured at the loss of these beloved 
ones ! I had tfien no vital religion to support me ; I knew 
no Saviour, no heavenly Father, no Holy Spirit. 

Eighteen years or more passed from that time, before 
it pleased the Lord to open my mind oh these subjects; 
and till that period, knew no comfort, a deep gloom 
almost amounting to despair^ having taken entire posses- 
sion of rny riiirMl. During: that interval I would see none 
of rny foriher friends, unless it became unavoidable. I 
shunned even my brother; for the sight of his happiness 
with his Bessy and her children, was as a dagger pier- 
cing through myc heart. 1 was not aware of the great 
impiety of such a stale of mind ; for I was then dead in 
sin. They who have faith feel a constant assurance that 
ail things work^ together for th^ good of those- w'jioni the 
Lord is training up to glory, honour, and immortality ; 
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whether it be affliction, whether it be temptation, whi^- 
ther it Iwe reproach, \A]tthei*it be-prosperity, whether it 
t)e adversity, all — all unite together, under the influence 
of a gracious J[^raviden8e, for perfecting the salvation of 
the chosen vessels of the Lord. But concerning these 
things 1 was in utter darkn‘il^?H 

“ From the time of my child's funeral, which happen- 
ed when I was in my twenty-sixth year, I continued in 
the same gloomy and miserable state of mind till I had 
attained the age of for^y-fofir or forty-five. There be- 
longed to my originaii§^Vjaracter kind of constancy or 
inflexibility wdiich v^C^fs not easily tfo be shaken. This 
appeared in the attacHinient I hzuii formed in my youth, 
which suffered neither variation ifov abatement through 
seven > ears’ absence from its object; and it now again 
a})neared in my long and sullen melancholy a melan- 

choly which was probably increased and fostered by my 
peculiar mode of life, which, as I before ^id, was that 
of a wood-cutter, and which for the most part obliged 
me to work alone in solitary situationsf where for days 
together I never heard any sound but that which arose 
from the strokes of my own hatchet, and the shaking of 
the branches of those trees which were falling by my own 
hand. If in some situations these strokes were answered 
by an echo, this sound only added to my sense of loneli- 
ness and solitude. Fi:oni the time that the door closed 
on the coffins of my wife and child, I had nev*er allowed 
another inmate to partake of my solitary dwelling; and 
1 may say, that from thenceforward I had*no comfort by 
my fireside but that which I got from reading. 

** My master had given me several books, which I read 
over and over again by my fireside in the winter even- 
ings; and when I bad exhausted these, which were, for 
the most part, books of mere amusement, I applied to 
my lord’s steward to lend me more, whicH he very kindly 
did, although not without bantering me upon* my love of 
solitude, and advismg me to take another wife — a piece 
of advice with wljich I felt myself greatly oflfended. I 
did not, however, venture to she^ my tlispleasiire to the 
steward, especially as he was so kind as to supply me' 
with that sort of pastime which was ni^st to my mind. 
The boMis which the steward was so kind as to lend me, 
were of various sorts, most probably suc|j as came next , 
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hand. But there were few of a religious nature, 
and those of a wrong^sort;» sucli'as held up x^orks in 
the place of faith — a doctrine which had at that pe- 
riod been brought much into fashion, boti) in books and 
sermons; owing, no doubt, to the .inisguifled conduct 
of those who had brought^ith into disgrace, by talking 
without doing, and who ornamented their priests’ gar- 
ments with the golden bells, while they omitted th« 
pf)megranates, w'hereas the Lord had given directions 
that both should be used, fcr the^purpose of completing 
the glorious habit of those who^were appointed to the 
ministry. • c ‘ 

** In this manner I continued to sead and fill my head 
w'ith various kinds o( knowledge not common to a |)oor 
man : and the hours which 1 spent in pursuing my soli- 
tary calling were constantly devoted to ruminating and 
reflecting on those things which experience had taught 
me, as well as on those which I had leari^ed from books ; 
and still the more 1 reflected, the more I wondered at 
that confusion of good”and evil which I perceived to 
happen alike to all men, and for which 1 could by no 
means account by the exercise of'my own reason. Thus 
1 gradually became to all intents and purposes, though 
but a poor solitary wood-cutter, as flnisbed an infidel 
as those men w ho nailed the Lord of All to the accursed 
tree, and who bribed the soldiers to deny that resurrec- 
tion which 'they had witnessed wrth their own eyes. 

“On these occasions, how' often did I lament the 
death of my sqn ; and how often xvas I constrained to 
cry out within the hearing of none but God, ‘ Alas, my 
child ! my child ! Had but my son survived,^ 1 should 
not have been thus wholly destitute and forlorn I I 
should have had at le^flt one tie to the world remaining 
— one dear memorial of niy"Mary — one existing object 
of my love!’ But 1 have since had abundant reason lo 
see and feel the goodness of the Almighty in taking this 
little precious one from me in his early infancy. For, 
considering the state in which I renSained for eighteen 
years after his biitb, how corrupt a teacher w'ould he 
•have found in me ! And when it pleased the Lord to 
open my eyes, as he did at the time and in the manner 
I am about to slJew you, it mighf. then have been Iteyond 
my power to lead him in the way w^hich 1 myself had 
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just been taught to discern.^ But leaving the^^i reflec- 
lions, wfiich you, good ^ir, may make more justly than 
1 can, I return to my stpry. 

After entering my forty-firth year, I was one day, 
about the season of Mideumm^, sent by my lord's order 
to his estate in the next paristi, where I was directed, 
among other jobs, to fell a tree which stood on the side 
of a brook which turned the very^mill in which my bro- 
ther was foreman. Jhe tret; stood, as it were, aboDut a 
bow-shot below the milf, fnd my brother’s cottage Tight 
over against the mill^^nd sometih^ra about the same 
ilistance from the sjjot^upon which I was employed. 
The season of th€vyear*in whicli^tbis happened I well 
remember by this token, that while I was preparing to 
work, a cuckoo sat upon a neighbouring tree, and con- 
tinued her cry till disturbed by the noise I made with 
iny hatchet, upon which she took fright right over my 
head. . • • 

“ My sister, Bessy Hart, who proved a tender wife to 
my brother, had always shewn a great desire to be kind to 
me, not only for my wif<ai*s sake, whose memory she dear- 
ly loved, but for my own, as her husband’s brother, and 
one whom she had known from a boy. Nevertheless, I 
never could be persuaded to come within her door, be- 
cause the sight of her was calculated to renew my bitter- 
est recollections. I have however since, that time been 
made to see the impropriety of giving way to such feel- 
ings, inasmuch as they partake greatly of^the nature of 
rebellion against the divine decrees, to which we owe 
the most implicit and cheerful submission, if from no 
higher principle,’ yet assuredly from the persuasion 
which we ought to have, that who is our Father wi/l 
not cost off for ever: but tJw%gh he cause griefs yet will 
he have compassion according to the multitude of his jufT- 
cies. For he doth not afflict willingly^ nor grieve the 
children of men, (Lam. iii, 31-— 33.) But i had no idea 
at that time of the oiivenant mercies of God. I saw the 
Deity in that poiift of view in which e\ery natural man 
beholds him — in the light of an inexorable judge. I had 
the very feeling which constrained the first offenders to 
seek a W dine:- pi ace from the presence oPthe Lord God 
'imong the trees of the garden : and, in compliance with 
dial feeling, I habitually ^ed from the cot|templation o 
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God, encompassing myself with jny own vain conceits 
and false opinions. * ' 

“As 1 had hitherto shunned my brother's family, 1 now 
hoped that 1 should be aide to finish work in (hat 
place without their knowledge; and with this \iew I 
liastened to accomplish iT, though with many fears lest 
the noise of my hatchet might reach them, and bring me 
and my occ;u))ati(>n to their minds. While 1 was thus 
engaged, a young man of a pleasing aspect, and dressed 
in a black coat, came down t*'e*bank, and passed by me 
with a book in bis haiul, on whljh be looked from lime 
to time, as if committing its contents to memory. He 
saluted me very ciyil^'^ as be passed, and then went on 
towards a neighbouring wood. 

“After continuing my work till near dinner-time and 
seeing no one else, 1 hoped 1 might complete my task, 
for that day at least, unregarded. But just as I was 
prepaiing to take my bread and cheece ouf of my bag 
for my solitary dinnej*, my brolhe/s eldest daughter, 
w ho was a little^ older than my son wwmld have been had 
he lived, came down the side of the brook towards me, 
carrying her youngest brother, an infant of about two 
years old, in her arms. She came smiling up to me, and 
accosting me by the familiar appellation of uncle, invited 
me in her mother's name to come in and dine with them. 

“Thisi*young girl was just in the bloom of beauty, 
and, though resembling her mother, was not altogether 
unlike my ever beloved Mary ; her voice especially re- 
sembled my Mary's : and the child she held in her arms 
was exceedingly lovely. I looked at both with a degree 
of agony 1 could not suppress, and asked Her roughly 
w ho told her I was there ? 

“ ‘ W'e heard your hatcl\e^t, uncle,’ she replied. * And 
my mother sent me out to seek for you,’ 

“‘Go,’, 1 answered, ‘and tell your mother I cannot 
come into her house and see her surrounded with so 
many blessings, while mine are perished in the grave.’ 

“ ‘ Nay, but, uncle,* said the young girl, ‘ we cannot 
hel|> that: and if you w'ould let us, we would be your 
children, and our lather and mother would be your 
comforters.* ^ 

“ ‘ Go, child,’ I said, ‘ and ;ell your parents (hey can- 
not comfort i>:e.* 
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“She l<K>ke(i at me for a moment, and then wipt?d 
awav hei* tears with the coriter of4ier apron. 

“ I could not bear this ; but taking up ray hatchet, 
which lay by p»y side, t dashed it from me, uttering an 
expression of lamentation and despair which I cannot 
now remember. 

“ The girl turned from me with fresh floods of teal's, 
aR<l walked slowly back to the cottage. And at the same 
minute, I heard myself accosted to this purpose .* — * My 
g«)od man, what has iiappen%d ? You seem to be dis- 
tressed. Can I give y^:^ any ad^^ice or assistance? If 
so, command me.’ ^ 

“ 1 lo<)ked round,* and saw' 4^e person mentioned 
above as having passed by a sho^rt^timo before with a 
book in his hand. He now stood close to me with a 
small purse in his hand, out of which he was taking 
some money, evidently with the intention of offering it 
to me. » • 

“ ‘ Money !’ I said, * money ! what ran money do for 
one like me? Tell me. Sir,’ I ad^ed, ‘ will money bring 
the dead to life? If so, I shall thankfully receive it.* 

“ He immediately puf up his purse, and took his Bible 
out of his pocket, meekly answering, ‘No, my good man, 
money assuredly cannot do this; but faith, w'hich coineth 
by hearing the Word of God — faith can do more.’ 

“ My attention was .excited by this extraordinary ad- 
dress, and 1 listened silently as he }>roct^eded. 

“‘You are probably,’ said he, ‘under the pressure 
of some great afflict ion, and have no comforter. Per- 
haps you do not even know where to seek consolation, 
yet whateter your trials may be, there is assuredly suit- 
able comfort prepared for you; and the Almighty, I 
trust, will make you willing fo receive it.’ He then 
quoted several texts to me, which I have often since 
looked out for myself, and which have often j^ielded me 
wonderful support is my comfort in my affic- 

iion: for thy word jiath quickened me. (Psalm cxix. 50.) 
Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that we througji patience and comfort 
of the Sci'iphnrs might have hope*. (Rorn. xv. 4.) The ' 
Spirit qf the Lord God is upon me ; b^favse the Lord 
hath an'oi^ited me to preafh good tidings unto the meek: 
he hath sent me to hind uv the broken- hearted, to vro- 
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tlaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the pri- 
son to them that are bound; to ^proclaim the r^^ceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God ; 
to comfort all that mourn, (Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2.) 

** Having finished these verses,” continued Henry Hart, 
*‘he proceeded to obsec»e"that the Lord of heaven and 
earth had provided consolation for the afflicted, and that 
lie himself had undertaken to administer it with his own 
hand; adding that there was no affliction incident to 
man beyond the reach of Lis^f cMisolatory aid. 

‘*lt was perhaps wij^h a feelinr of curiosity, and a de- 
sire for the moment to be divertet! by any thing from my 
own miserable sensations, that I ^.vas at first inclined to 
lend a listening ear what this gentleman had to offer; 
for I soon distinguished that the person who addressed 
me was a gentleman, though his dress was threadbare 
and bespoke but slender means. As 1 listened, how- 
ever, I becapie interested ; and, after while, it pleased 
the Lord so to touch my heart through his instrumenta- 
lity, that I could not restrain my tears — a circumstance 
which had not happened to me before for years. 

“ Now, were I to repeat to you, niy good Sir, all that 
this excellent person said to me, 1 should require days 
for that which 1 hope to complete in a very few hours. 
Sufflce it to say, that be did not leave me that morning 
before he had excited within me a desire to seek for 
consolation from my Bible. He gave me such a view of 
the Lord Jehovah, the blessed Three in One, as I had 
never before i^ceived. He pointed out to me especially 
the love which bad been shewn to all mankind, by God 
the Father, in sending his Son to die for them; by God 
the Son, in having undertaken to offer himself up a sa» 
crifice for their sin ;.and ^ God the Holy Ghost, in his 
perpetual though invisible elforts for man's salvation in 
producing that change of heart without which no man 
can enter ihe kingdom of heaven. 

These things all appeared entirely new to me, and, 
with the divine blessing, effected a considerable change 
in the whole stale of piy feelings; and more especially 
so, when I was enalded to see in those sore afflictions, 
which I had hpherto considered as cruel dispeijsations, 
notbii^ more than the saliitary^and needful chastisement 
of a tender Father. 1 cannot tell you how many hours 
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this pious gentleman sat conversing with me. Suffice it 
to say, before he depswrled, ,he informed me that 

he was minister of the parish in which I then was, and 
invited me not only to c^me every Sunday to his church, 
but to take my dinner at his house ; promising to renew 
his discourse with me every ^v^ning upon these matters. 

I accepted the invitation, and during the space of ten 
years was a constant attendant on his ministry. And 
whereas it was far for me to go heme on a winter’s even- 
ing after the last service 1^ was constrained at that sea- 
son of the year to taHf^ a bed yi the good minister's 
house, which affordedtvfhe further opp<Trtunity of receiv- 
ing instruction. ' • • ^ 

“ This gentleman, though polisheci in his habits, was 
poor, having a very slender provision ; and being only a 
curate, he lived always, as the old custom was for per- 
sons in his situation, in his neat kitchen, having an el- 
derly decent perspn for his housekeeper. Jlis time was 
divided between his private studies, his devotions, and 
his parochial duties. Even his ordinary meals w'ere 
sanctified by the w'ord of God and by prayer. 

“ I found exceeding ^reat delight in the company of 
this holy young roan, and had occasion indeed to love 
and value him highly, since he laid himself out very 
earnestly for my benefit, and my heavenly Father was 
pleased mightily to^bless his instructions to my lasting 
good. He first began, "when become a little lie tier ac- 
quainted with me and with my history, by endeavouring, 
through the divine help, to convince me Jlhat 1 had hi- 
therto lived altogether as an infidel, and just as a man 
would live^if ther.e were no God in the world : .and at the 
same time he laboured to make roe understand, that all 
which had hitherto befallen had been* intended for 
my good, and the good of tRose I best loved. It is true, 
that on these points I for a long time resisted all convic- 
tion ; till at length, under the influence of dAine grace, 
my stuhbojn heart began to yield : upon which I was 
speedily brought Jo perceive the truth of all he asserted, 
and from that time was more easily instructed to com- 
prehend the leading doctrines of our holy religion. Ne- 
vertheless, as I had led a very decent jnoral life since 
my dear wife's death, my kind instructor found much 
difficulty in bringing me|o a thorough acquaintance with 
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Hiy real circumstances ; insoiiiuji^h that it was a consi 
derable time before he could make me unders*^and, that 
the gloomy and sullen state of mind, in wdiich 1 had ion^ 
indulged myself, was the eflect*of an evil and rebellious 
heart. But, after a while, it pleased the Lord to open 
my mind on this subjec^lso. And no sooner was 1 led 
even into a moderate acquaintance with the plague of my 
own heart, than 1 began gradually to discover the n<ied 
of all those afflictions nvhich 1 had been called to endure. 
And' thus, step by step, my bewildered mind was opened 
first upon one thing, and then uprn another, till at last the 
whole system of'thii Lord's provrJences was made plain 
to me, that is, as fara^it w'as fit'cell»sary for me to know it. 

And now, that'ss, from the time in which 1 began to 
have some heart-knowledge of religion, may I begin to 
date my progress from deep sorrow to peace, nay to 
happiness; for after 1 had entertained religious thoughts 
and feelings«.for a short season, through the divine mer- 
cy my tears w'ere insensibly dried up, and my sorrow 
converted into^^oy. 

But although I describe this change in a few words, 
yet I would have you to understand, my dear Sir,'' con- 
tinued the old man, “ that it was by no means so spee- 
dily effected as that circumstance might lead you to sup- 
pose. It was a long while before I could make up my 
mind on any new point of docjjrine, especially on the 
subject man'& depravity, and of my own in particular. 
There 1 stood a tedious time, trying to make out some 
righteousness •of my own; and when it pleased the Al- 
mighty to give me conviction on this point, nearly as 
long a season was spent before i could embrUce the of- 
fered Saviour, or apply the promises to my own case. 
And, more than thi», when 1 was at length enabled to 
taste *he consolations of the Gospel, my views of God 
the Father remained for a long time very unsatisfactory 
and perplexing. I felt that 1 could trust and love the 
Son ; but the Father was still a str, anger to me ; and 1 
could npt help contiquaily crying, with Philip, Lord, 
skvw me the Father, and it will suffice me, (John xiv. 8.) 

' However, as I learned to know my Saviour more, this 
difficulty disappeared, and 1 found in Christ tha,^ know- 
ledge of the Father which is hi^ in him and in him only : 
for he that seetb him, seeth th^ Father also. 
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“On being thus far ^advanced, iny blessed and holy 
guide en(ieavoured to brhig me better acquainted with 
tile third Person of the Trinity : and this he did by point- 
ing out how ne^r this Holy Spirit is to us, and how great 
things he had done for me esj>ecially, inasmuch as with- 
out his assistance 1 should hav^ remained in that deep 
spiritual darkness in which the greater part of my life 
had been spent, and frorii which no human power was 
sudicient to extricate me. For although a human^gent 
h|id been employed a8 tiie^vii^ible means of my conver- 
sion, the ed’oi^'s he hacUused wer^; found totally inade- 
quate to the end they %ere intended ^o Turing about, and 
must have entirely faill?df had th«^ ^ot been accompa- 
nied by tlie induences of the Spirit! 

“ As the induence of religion became more and more 
powerful upon my mind,’' continued the old man, “ I gra- 
dually found peace. 1 cannot pretend to ascertain the 
day when 1 obtaicied perfect peace, as rnai^ undertake 
to point out the hour and moment of their conversion : 
for the change was, in fact, so sfiuv, th»t 1 w'as myself 
hardly aware of its progress, or how my grief first began 
to soften down; though*! am inclined to think that my 
true conversion took place about the time when 1 first 
began to look on God the Father through the medium 
of his Son, and to feel that all he had done proceeded 
not from anger but froin lovf . 

“ After being enabled, through grace, to perceive and 
lament the depravity of my heart, I began to discover 
that iny adlictions, instead of being greater, had been 
far less than I deserved ; that iny keenest distresses had 
been accornpanied w'itb many consoling circumstances ; 
and that I had abundant cause to rejoice in the reason- 
able assurance that iny wife aifd child were now rejoi- 
cing, through the merits of flieir Redeemer, in a state of 
perfect felicity. • 

“ Thus was I imperceptibly led on, as it fcere, step 
by step, from sorroy' to joy ; till, after a while, when I 
looked for my trojirbles, behold the;^ were passed away 
as the snow in harvest. ^ • 

“And now, although 1 still loved, solitude, and my 
manner^of life rendered it in some measu^^e necessary, I 
did not avoid the company of my relations ; but I w^as 
more particularly delight|d with the society of my friend 
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*4he minister, as well as with that of certain poor (jodly 
people who frequented his hoiiise. And fromothis time, 
how sweet, how abundant in delights, did the whole face 
of the earth appear to me, and especially those wild yet 
quiet spots to which my business constantly carried me! 
All nature, which formerly seemed to frown upon me, 
now presented me every where with emblems of the di- 
vine love, and perpetually invited me to hold communion 
with the great Author of all. 

“ My spiritual pastor aiso hy whom I mean the pious 
and benevolent frienct with whcm I was every Sunday an 
inmate, used much earnestness Hi pressing upon me the 
duty of seeking this (4ivine communion or spiritual inter- 
course with the Ho^y Persons of the Trinity. ‘This 
duty and privilege,* said he* ‘ from which the captive in 
the dungeon cannot be excluded by his galling chains, 
is too often sought after with much indifference even by 
those whoni we have reason to think i^egenerate ; a cir- 
cumstance that proves how very far man is fallen from 
that blessed state of innocence, in which he was origi- 
nally created, when, no doubt, he considered it as the 
highest enjoyment of which he was capable, to com- 
mune with his Creator. Moreover, this very circum- 
stance shews how entirely changed we must be before 
we are admitted into that blessed state, the supreme 
happiness of which consists in being one with Christ. 

“ * But this vluty,* continued he, ‘ I particularly press 
upon you, Henry Hart, because your daily labf)ur leads 
you into solitude ; because you dwell alone ; and because 
you have opportunities above most men of reading the 
book of nature, and consequently of lifting up your heart 
from the works of the Creator to the Creator himself.* 

“ He then explained to me the especial nature of this 
communion, as it related severally to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Spirit; plainly discovering to me 
how cominunion with the Father is held in the faith, 
love, and obedience yielded uritOfhim by the saints; 
with the Son, by election in him, bv'^their kindred with 
his humanity, and by a participation of his Spirit ; and 
with the Holy Ghost, through his secret influences on 
the heart, whi/;h every true Christian must necessarily 
feel, though he may not pbssesjs the power of describing 
them. * For believe,’ said t^is pious and humble mi- 
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nister, ‘ it not seldom happens, that even when, through* 
the divine ^lelp, compar3tu'ely«con'ept ideas of spiritual 
things a/e excited in the believer’s mind, the capacity of 
imparting them in any aiK'quate degree to others, is de- 
nied ; and that ifot only through the inf|)erfection of lan- 
guage, w hich, being especialTy ^iccornniodated to our 
temporal concerns, is less fitted for the conveyance of 
heavenly notions ; but also, perhaps, in order to humble 
the pride of man, and to make him feel his dependence 
upon that glorious PedrsQti^who is the only efiectual 
teacher of heavenly thin^.* ^ 

“This excellent man^then proceeded Ho point out to 
me the manner in whick the Holy^t^riptures state the 
condition of man on earth.— They'describe him,’ said 
he, ‘ as a creature originally formed in the image of 
Him who created him, but through the delusions of Sa- 
tan unhappily fallen from his original perfection into a 
state of extreme depravity ; insomuch that^ he cannot 
turn and prepare himself by his natural good works to 
faith. And not only fs man thus utterly l^lpless, weak, 
and ignorant, but he has at the same time a natural en- 
mity against God; so that the unregenerate man abhors 
his Creator, and flies from his presence as an oftender 
flies from the face of a just and angry judge. He is also 
rebellious in his will, as well as dark in his mind, being 
as it were totally dead to his real interests, and e^eciaily 
to all the concerns of his soul. To marr in this stale 
redemption is proclaimed, as accomplished by God him- 
self; a free redemption, a redemption unoought, yea 
undesired, a full, powerful, and mighty redemption, be- 
yond the abifity of guy created being to procure. This 
redemption is all of grace, all of mercy, gratuitously be- 
stowed without regard to merit, flbwdng freely forth from 
the fountain of eternal love. * * 

** My spiritual and friendly teacher then* directed me 
to the different parts and offices which the sa£red Per- 
sons of the Trinity perform in the wonderful work of 
man’s salvation ; wjppich necessarily carried us b^ck to 
the subject of divine communion, jjgnd By the repeated 
consideration of which I W’as introduced to a state of 
happiness inconceivable to me before. • 

“ By freqpent conversations of this nature,” continued 
the old man, found mf heart insensibiy drawn to- 
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wards the meditation of heavenly thinjrs, and'daily ren- 
dered more and mor^ meel for4:hat holy intercourse with 
God of which my friend spoke with so much warmth : 
insomuch that, after a while, nty mind took this bent so 
stronjjly, as enaBled me to spend whole days in the 
woods, uninterruptedly^eniployed in divine contempla- 
tions. There W'ere times, indeed, when my mind became 
comparatively dark, cold, and dead, unfitting; me* for 
those, divine enjoymwits with which I was favoured on 
other occasions. Neverthe4?s^, %ile and unworthy as I 
was, anci once differir^o in no d^ree from the most hard- 
ened of infidels,* I fhave spent s<|>ne hours in these soli- 
tudes, and on my Ij^ckiin this hoiHie, in which the glories 
of another world sCemed rather to be the objects of 
siaht than of faith. And on such occasions, 1 was not 
seldom made to feel the true meaning of that apostolic 
declaration : — Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entere(^ into the heart of man, i berthings which God 
hath prepared for thtm that love him. But God hath 
revealed them imto us %y his Spirit : for the Spirit search- 
eth all things, yea, the deep things of God, (I Cor. ii. J), 
10.) Thus, though a son of earth, a creature of unclean 
lips, the vilest of the vile, 1 was permitted to enjoy such 
intercourse with iny Maker, to experience such a sense 
of the divine love, and to feel so full an assurance of the 
covenant mercies of Jehovah, that 1 would not have ex- 
changed my hifmble state for all the united glories of the 
present world ; no, not even could they have been se- 
cured to me through all eternity. 

‘*And now, my good Sir,’* proceeded the venerable 
man, ** I began indeed to discover that* all nature 
was filled with representations and symbols of holy 
things, and that charaVters of heavenly import were 
graven on every creature around me ; insorimch that 
when I had Studied awhile the sacred Scriptures, and 
the language of types and shadows there so frequently 
used, my eye coidd scarcely meet ^ beautiful object be- 
low in \ihich 1 did not immediately r^;ognize the pattern 
of something wltich 1. trust to enjoy above. In those 
balmy breezes wlnclrblew over the orchards and flowery 
pasture-grounds in the mornings of springtide, Lseeined 
to feel the influences of the Holy Spirit; w.hile in the 
voice of the rj/igdove I seeiiieJ to hear its sacred \^his- 
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pcrings. The beautiful lifrht of day, as well as the sha- * 
dows of the night, invoK'edT also a mystical meaning; in 
the one I^aw the emblem of^ death, not of that death 
which acknowledges no looming, but rather of that state 
of quiet safety ^br the saints, in which the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary^are at rest; while in the 
purple light of dawning day I beHeld the renovated hopes 
of the just, and anticipated the srlories of the first resur- 
rection, In the course of the sun through the heavens, 

I saw an illustrious type of tfie heavenly Bridcgroorm ; 
wrhile in the waxing and^waning moon I beheld* that of 
the Church, whose splend'ours are A'er changing with her 
ever varying faith. I t|eheld too a beautiful emblem of 
the Trinity in the celestial bow, asTj i^hed its mild lustre 
over the dark woods, through some gently falling shower. 
Neither did I think myself presumptuous in thus apply- 
ing it, since we are told in Holy Writ, when the father 
of mankind had descended from the ark after the de- 
struction of the olfl world by w^ater, that thcf Lord esta- 
blished a covenant wHh him, and gave him the rainbow 
as a token of that covenant. Comparing this passage 
with another in ilevelatkDiis, I found in the rainbow, a 
type of Christ, the angel of the new covenant. So far 
the eye of my mind was, I thought, plainly directed by 
Scripture to discover in the heavenly bow a figure of the 
second Person in the Blessed Trinity. It next occurred 
to me, that it might perhaps be possible jto disKiover in 
the same lieautiful natural object, latent emblems of the 
first and third Persons. I pondered on this a long time ; 
till somewhere reading that the rainbow is the eflect of 
the rays of Jigbt falling in a certain direction upon the 
descending drops of rain, I recollected that there were 
passages without end in Scripture wherein the graces 
and infiuences of the Holy Sfwrk are compared to gentle 
showers and distilling dews, which water tjie earth and 
soften the parched ground, as the influences the Spi- 
rit. soften the hard lieart of man : and at the same time 
remembering the woj^s of St. John, God is I was 

satisfied that I had^iscovered the prob^-ble meaning of 
this threefold emblem, and almost \fondered how it could 
have escaped me so long. 

“ Thus,’' said Henry Hart, •• have manf of the latter 
days of my pilgrimage on darth been blessed ; so that 1 
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seem to have been travelling a long time through the land 
of Beulah. 1 do tiof. however diijild any meri^ on these 
happy frames, though 1 would fain lead my fellow-pil» 
grims to seek happiness in th^ same w'ay, seeing that 
there is no presumption in seeking after hiis divine com> 
munion, because the Lord* repeatedly invites his people 
to partake of it, as in John, (xiv. 18, 23, 26.) — / wi// not 
have you comfortless : I will come to you, — Jesus ansmr- 
ed and said. If a man love me, he will keep my words: 
and my Father will love him, jir^d^we will come unto him, 
and make our abode jpith him^^The Comforter, which 
is the Holy GhOsbf whom the father will send in my 
name, he shall teacl^ you all tli^^, and bring all things 
to your remembrance^ whatsoever I have said unto you. 
But to leave these subjects, on which 1 could expatiate 
for ever with delight — 

“ I lost iny beloved minister nearly ten years after I 
first became acquainted with him. Ho died of some lin- 
gering disease, which many say was brought upon him 
by hard study# This however 1 ‘^never believed ; but 
rather thought, that being ripe for glory, the Lord in 
mercy removed him from this present evil world to that 
happier state after which he had so long and so ardently 
aspired. 1 had by his advice some time before renewed 
my intercourse with my brothers family, in which 1 
found pious and affectionate friends, until they removed 
out of this neighbourhood to a more promising situation. 
And thus I w'as again left alone in the world, as to any 
earthly connexions ; yet not alone with respect to my 
God, with whom 1 had long been enabled to hold such 
communion as 1 have now, in iny simple maitiier, endea- 
voured to describe. 

At length, the sensi of my happiness became such, 
that 1 could keep it no longer to myself. This feeling 
seemed quite ‘to overcome my natural disposition, whicli 
was that t>f great reserve. 1 looked about for some to 
whom 1 might impart my joy, but was several times 
checker) by persons who appeared\inable to compre- 
hend the nature^ of it|, and who treated me as one that 
from leading a solitary life had acquired certain wild 
and romantic notions which amounted to little less than 
absolute derangement. Findmg that such was in gene- 
ral the opinion of my neighbojirs respecting me, 1 w ith- 
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drew again into my former retirement, in which 1 con- 
tinued to Jive till the iSunda^uschopl opened to me an 
unexpected way of publicly evidencing my love for 
Him, whose presence hud so long formed my secret 
happiness. ^ 

About the same time,” conlinned the old man, find- 
ing myself getting infirm, I took a good old woman into 
rny/amily, who has proved to me a quiet and inoffensive 
help-meet, though 1 never could by any means succeed 
in opening her eyes upoq the subject of religion ; iTor 
vvitile she quietly assents 4.0 all I sa^, she remains, asVar 
as I can perceive, in a slj^ate of spiritusd ignorance. This 
was a source of pec uliap trouble to ^ season : 

but 1 have now committed her to the Lord, trusting that 
he will carry on his own blessed work upon her without 
my interference. 

“ And now, good Sir, I am come to the end of my his- 
tory, having shewy you all that the Lord h^s done for 
me : the mighty sum of which I have not power to cal- 
culate, neither shall I through all eternity Jbe able justly 
to conceive the height, the breadth, and depth, of that 
redeeming love, from which 1 derive my richest consola- 
tions.” 

Here the lady of the manor having finished the his- 
tory of Henry Hart, called her young people toj>rayer; 
after which they withdrew for the eveningt 

A Prayer for a lively Communion with God. 

** O ALMIGHTY FATHER, who in thine infinite 
mercy hast permitted thy redeemed ones to hold com- 
munion with thee in prayer, in *meditation, and by a 
participation of all those blesSings which thou hast pro- 
mised to those that are in covenant with- thee, pour 
down upon us, we beseech thee, those inestimaA)le gifts 
of thy Holy Spirit, by which alone we can be enabled 
rightly to apprecia^^his glorious privilege, as well as 
to receive benefit and consolation from all our ap- 
proaches to thy throne, and our contemplation of divine 
things. X) Almighty Father, we are assiyed that thy 
saints have found such delight in these exercises as no 
earthly enjoyment is capable of imparting : nevertheless, 

TOL. II. I 
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we feei a backwardness to ^11 ^communion with thee, 
which we cannot tuo deeply •lament, nor too humbly 
acknowledge; since we feel a painful conviction that this 
reluctance arises from the depravity of our nature, and 
from that evil heart of unbelief in us which is ever j)rone 
to wander from God.« We have hitherto considered 
prayer as a task, and almost every written work of man 
has been more acceptable to us than thy holy word, even 
aft^r*being convinced that no real happiness is reasoiia* 
bly to be expected but that which' \)roceeds from a heUjrt 
truly devoted to thee,* We gladly admit any excuse by 
which we may abifient ourselves from thy service ; our 
thoughts are far ^cori thee; •wcf'eveii associate gloomy 
ideas with the worship of the Creator of heaven and 
earth ; and seek to divert ourselves with any trifle, rather 
than be occupied with the wonders of redeeming love. 
In what a total state of estrangement from thee have we 
hitherto lived ! How alive are we to our worldly con- 
cerns! how dead and lifeless in all spiritual occupations ! 
Though thou Qirt ever near to us,' we are generally far 
from th^. Our hearts are hard, our affections cold ; 
and thus does our disinclination to divine things form a 
wall of separation between thee and us, even after we 
have had some experience of thy regenerating power anti 
sanctifying grace. We beseech thee, O heavenly Father, 
have in^rcy upon us ; cast us not away from thy pre- 
sence ; leave "us not to ourselves, and to the power of 
our sins ; but compel us to come unto thee, and rather 
deprive us of all earthly consolations than permit us to 
rest exclusively in them : for what should we be profited, 
were we to gain the whole world, and be i^parated for 
ever from thee ? Whom have we in heaven, O our God, 
but thee? and there is^none upon earth we should desire 
in comparison of thee. Alf that is excellent in thy saints, 
is but the faint and polluted image of thy glory. And 
all that 4s beautiful on earth, presents us with nothing 
more than an imperfect emblem ojf what thou hast pre- 
pared^ for thy redeemed ones in thi^i^orld to come. In- 
struct ns to look through all temporal things to those 
which are eternal.* The heavens declare thy glory, O 
Lord, and tlbe earth is full of the works of thy hand ! 
Permit them not to exist in y^ain with regard to us : but 
enable us to discern in all tfa^se surrounding objects the 
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evidence of things not «een ; that, with the patriarchs 
and propl^ts of old, we nia)^ live by faith in the promi* 
ses of God, and finally^be numbered with those who 
through the ex^cise of that mighty grace subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness^ stopped the mouths of 
lions ; and of whom the world f^aa not worthy. And 
now, O blessed Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, though 
creatures of unclean lips, we earnestly supplicate thy 
mercy, in humble assurance that "thou wilt hearken to 
(W imperfect prayers, f6r the sake of him who conde* 
scended to visit us in out- low estate, that he might raise 
us from the ruins of o^r fall, and finlklly present us be- 
fore the throne of his grace withf)ui spot or blemish, 
being clothed with his own righteousness, and washed 
from our sin in his own blood, and thus rendered meet 
for that perfect communion with himself which will form 
the highest enjoyment of the saints through a blissful 
eternity.” 
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CHAPTEB XIIL 


Q. You said that your Godfathers and Godmothers did pron 1^9 
for j ou, that you sl40i:^d keep God's dx^imandmciits. Toll me how 
many there be ? ^ ^ t. # 

A. Ten. 

Q. Which be they ? 

A. The same which God spake in the twcntictli Chapter of 
Exodus, saying, I am the Lord thy God, who brought tliee out of 
tlie Land of ^Egypt, out of the House of Bt>ndage. 

First Commandment. — Thou slialt -have none other Gods 
but me. 


the usual day of the week appointed for the assem- 
bling of the young people at the manor-house, the lady 
of the manor received them ail in her wonted graceful 
and affectionate manner; neither were they sorry to 
observe a sQiall manuscript lying upon her work-table, 
from which they promised themselves the pleasure of 
hearing some interesting and profitable narrative. How- 
ever, the lady commenced the business of the evening 
without any reference lo this manuscript, by putting se- 
veral questions from the*Church Catechism to Miss So- 
phia. The questions and answers were to this effect. — 
“ Q. ( You said that your Godfathers and Godmo- 
thers did promise for you, that you should keep God's 
commandments. Tell me how mslv^y there be? 

A*. Ten. ^ 

** Q. Which be they ? 

, A. The same which God spake in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, saying, 1 am the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the landW Egypt, out df the house 
of bondage.^ 
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It cannot he necessary, my dear young people, to 
remind yog of the time* and occasion when these com- 
mandments were delivered,” said the lady of the manor. 
“ I will not therefore exjmtiate on this part of our sub- 
ject, but proceeH to remark what perhaps some of you 
may already be acquainted witll— J[.hat the ten command- 
ments comprehend not the whole communication made 
at tljat time from Mount Sinai ; but that there were many 
other laws and ordinances given on the same occttsion 
for the observance of oeopls of God. The wdiole'of 
tllAe have always been glassed uqder two heads; viz. 
the moral, and the cereigonial ; the fcym^r of which are 
of eternal obligation, ha»^Dg been r^tirfed by Christ, and 
being in their own nature essentially good ; but the jjat- 
ter, consisting only of types and symbols, all of which 
received their completion in Christ, ar# now passed away, 
even as the shadow gives place to the substance. With 
respect to the moral law, it has been found, J)y the uni- 
versal experience of every individual throughout all ages, 
that no man has ever been able tb'keep i| undefiled in 
the smallest point. Hence St. Paul says, Therefore hy 
the deeds of the law there %hall no flesh be justified in his 
sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin* (Rom. iii. 
20 .) 

“ Could a man perform every article of the moral 
law,” continued the lady of the manor, “ and were he so 
to do from his infancy unto his death, h« woifld have 
undoubtedly such a claim on the divine justice, as to 
have nothing to apprehend, were the earth* itself to be 
dissolved, and the elements to melt with fervent heat; 
for death could have no dominion over such a man, nei- 
ther would he be subject in any degree to those pains 
and infirmities, which are the effect^ of sin in all our 
I fallen race. But while it seerfis 'almost profane to fancy 
the existence of such a man, you will be surprised to 
I hear me assert, that many persons, either through igno- 
rance of themselves, or of the nature of the divine com- 
mandments, imagine^emselves to be nearly without sin ; 
presuming to speak and act as if eternab happiness was 
the merited reward of their good works. But in order, 
my dear young people, to convince you of^the spiritufl 
nature of the commandments, and to make you sensible 
of your incapacity of fulfilling the duties w hich they en- 
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join, we will consider these commandments one by one, 
beQ:inning with the first.*’ ^ " 

The lady of the manor then requested one o/the young 
people to repeat the first commandment; which being 
done to this effect, **Thou shall have other gods but 
me,” she proceeded to make the following remarks. — 
** The Lord is our King, and therefore we owe him the 
duty of subjects. He is our Saviour, and therefore has 
a ri^ht to our utmost love and gratitude. His united 
glories and excellencies„render l>im worthy of our ado- 
ration; but our praises and prayers must for ever ^all 
short of his infinite' perfections. In this enlightened 
country, my young friends, we;.are not tempted to that 
open breach of tLis commanditient which we condemn 
in the heathen : nevertheless, I fear that, with respect 
to this commandtpent, we are all habitually and pre- 
sumptuously guilty; and perhaps those persons who are 
of the household of faifh, or are at least professing Chris- 
tians, are fiiore perversely blind in this respect even than 
the men of the world. The love^of self is a species of 
idolatry of which I have often spoken to you. The idol 
self reigns in every unregenerate heart; and I wish i 
could say that it was dethroned and stripped of its do- 
minion in the hearts of those of whom we might hope 
better things. But as I shall have much to say to you 
on this subject in our future discourses, 1 shall now only 
speak of that;,pecurtar species of idolatry which seems to 
obtain so largely in the Christian world. 1 mean that 
excessive veneration which is shew n to ministers, preach- 
ers, writers, missionaries, and other persons whom the 
Almighty vouchsafes to employ in his seryice on earth, 
whereby their usefulness is frequently marred, the Sa- 
viour throw'n into tha background, the Spirit grieved, 
and the abomination of desolation set up in the holy 
place. 

“ continued the lady of the manor, “ lest I 
should be tempted, perhaps, to speak too warmly upon 
this subject, the evil of which c^^nnot be too strongly 
felt, f shall proceed to read a little narrative to you 
which is much to pitr purpose.” 

^The lady of the manor then opened the little manu- 
script befor^ inentiooed, and read as follows. 
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nUJVIAK PEAISE, 

Mr. Jaftes Eliot, a j'ourig man of respectable thonjjh 
not of high family, went, out to India, aiK)ut forty )ear8 
ago, as a free 4tnanner ; and having, during (he stay of 
the sliip to which he was attached, formed a friendship 
with a young man in a merchant's counting-house in 
Cajcutta, he remained in the country when the vessel 
returned to England, and soon f^und a situation in a 
mercantile house in (^alcutta where after remaining a 
Ydw years, and amassing a small sum, he left that city, 
and entered into the iMigo busihess, Jin a part of the 
country about two hundred miles d|stant from the pre- 
sidency, where he was^'entireiy se^atMted from European 
society. 

The indigo bnsiness is one of peculiar hazard and 
uncertainty; some persons obtaining by it sudden and 
immense fortunes, while others as speedily prove bank- 
rupts. U pleased the Lord, however, to bliss the store 
of Mr. Eliot, so that in a short time he acquired a very 
considerable property, and w'as actually thinking of an 
immediate return to England for the peaceful enjoyment 
of his fortune, when, during a short visit to Calcutta,, he 
fell into the society of some of those pious men who for 
a few years past have devoted themselves to the promo- 
tion of the Gospel among our native subjects in India. 

Mr. James Eliot, who had lived for ihf lasUten years 
in tile jungles, where he had not acquired a single idea 
on the subject of religion, and had considered the 
conversion of the natives as a thing entirely out of the 
question, beholding with amazement the exertions then 
making in and near Calcutta, began to entertain a more 
advantageous idea of that religion which could induce 
persons brought up in civilized society to give up nu- 
merous pleasures and comforts, and to endure many 
considerable privations, in order to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the heathen. From that time, he oecaine an 
enquirer after Chr^, and was presently found of him 
whom he had be€h excited to seek. ,His time in Cal- 
cutta was short ; but as soon afl his eyes were in any . 
degree, opened, so rapid was (he*change produced in 
him by the light of the Gospel, that he Returned to his 
jungles, a!j it were, a new’ creature; and even before he 
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reached the end of his journey, he had resolved to ^ive 
up all present thoughts of going hack to England, deter- 
mining thenceforward to devote all his leisure hours to 
the instruction of the poor natives by whom he was sur- 
rounded* • 

It is not my purpose itf this place to enter into any 
particular account of the methods which he adopted for 
the promotion of this blessed undertaking. His plans 
were,, probably, such as now, under various modifica- 
tionk, are adopted by hob* men ip^difFerent parts of the 
world for the conversion of the heathen. He establisJT-’ 
ed schools, and built a small place of worship, where, in 
default of a more duly qualified fFerson, he read and ex- 
pounded the Scripture himself in'the native tongue : he 
provided readers to go forth into the neighbouring vil- 
lages : he assisted the sick, the fatherless, the orphans, 
and the widows ; employing every lawful means in his 
power to make himself acceptable to the untaught po- 
pulation around him. He found in tfi^is his blessed ca- 
reer many disappointments and some encouragements. 
And though he endured much fatigue, particularly from 
labouring in a climate so peculiarly relaxing as that of 
Bengal, yet he was favoured with great peace of mind, 
together with an entire freedom from that dejection of 
spirits to which he, in common with the greater part of 
the European inhabitants of Bengal, had formerly been 
very liable. U is true, that wh'en he read the accounts 
of w hat his Christian brethren were doiog in other parts 
of the world, especially of the great anniversaries of 
the Bible and Missionary Societies in England, where 
thronging multitudes, made up partly of the great and 
the noble among men, were assembled together to pro- 
mote the work of tlieK: heavenly Father he wouhl 

sometimes look round frotnHhe solitary elevation where 
his house was situated, upon the villages with their bent 
roofs andi bamboo porches, on the swampy plains, the 
topes of trees, and the vast meadows on which herds of 
bufifaloes cropped the rank pasturagV; and as he looked 
he would feel ac momentary dejectidn of spirit at the 
thought of his entire* s'^eparation from all Christian soci- 
ety. At these seasons he could not forbear crying out, 
‘♦ Had 1 but ori^e friend, one Christian brother, to whom 
I might open iny heart, to whom 1 nnght communicate 
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my views, and make known my perplexities, what conso- 
lations a|jd encouratfem'ints should 1 then experience!*’ 
But while the Almighty saw good to deny him this con- 
solation, he gave him otie which was as infinitely supe- 
rior to it, as tiiat which is heavenly is above that which 
is earthly. After God had jferi^itted him for awhile to 
sigh for these external satisfactions, he led him to feel 
th^t the Christian who seeks comfort or encouragement 
from a fellow-creature, rests his ^u*pport on that^which 
may break and pierce bis hand; but that he who nmkes 
Lord the Spirit his ffuide, his friend, his comfoYter, 
rests on that rock wh^n is able to support him when all 
the host of heaven shalffie ^issolved^ a ad the heavens them- 
selves shall he rolled together as a se^'f^lL (Isai. xxxiv. 4.) 
By meditating long and in solitude on this subject, he 
was, at length, made fully sensible, that for him who 
had the f)riviiege of having the Lord as his friend and 
his guide, it was^ absolutely sinful to desire any other, 
excepting in subordination and entire subservience to 
the will f^f the Almighty. He waS moret^ver tauglit, that 
he w ho seeks and desires the approbation of man for any 
service which he has bten enabled to perform towards 
the promotion of the kingdom of Christ on earth, is as 
truly and decidedly derogating from the honour and 
power of the Holy Spirit, as the man who denies his 
being and attributes. The more be meditated on this 
subject, and the more 'he considered the special office 
of the Spirit* in the Church of Christ, the more he be- 
came convinced of the exceeding sinfuln€;^s of desiring 
the praise of men ; as well as of the vanity of expecting 
any blessing to attend his labours, while he remained in 
any measure under the influence of this carnal and idola- 
trous temper. ** The days are past,” he would say to 
himself, “ in which our ki<9gs, heroes, and great men, 
actually set themselves up as gods to be worshipped ; 
we can see and condemn the blasphemous jj^onduct of 
Cyrus and Alexander, when they allowed their subjects 
to pay them divine^onours; and yet I myself am occa- 
sionally lamenting my solitary situaticm, because it ex- 
cludes me from the notice and cdn\mendation of man.*’ « 
Thus he was carried on from reflection to reflection, 
till, by the divine help and through the study of the 
Scrijitures, he acquired such a view of the work of man’s 
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salvation, from first to last, and of the various parts ta* 
ken in that nii^ht}' work by the^hree glorious Persons of 
the blessed Trinity, that he almost trembled with horror 
on perceiving the possibility, had he been associated with 
professing Christians, of his taking some praise to him- 
self on account of the conversion of certain of the hea- 
then in his little district — and^o greatly did this thought 
affect him, that he was even, at length, brought to thank 
God for the retirement by which he had been preserved 
from receiving that incense of prriae which is due onlj^ 
to the Almighty, but which blind and erring man is too 
frequently arrogating to himself!^. 

After Mr, Eliot had been lal^^ierins: for some years in 
his solitary situatioiii with great faithfulness, he was vi- 
sited by a gentleman who had much the same Christian 
views with himself. This gentleman was, of course, 
much pleased with all be saw and heard of Mr. Eliot's 
conduct; and on returning to his friends, he failed not 
to give a relation, though with much' Christian simpli- 
city, of the bigssed \^ork which %vas going on in the 
jungles. 

This relation was by far too kiterestirig to be slightly 
passed over by those who take delight in sucli sacred 
reports; and, in consequence, it soon spread from one 
to another, till at length it reached the mother-country, 
where it offered a desirable article to many of the reli- 
gious pei^odical papers of the day. In ibis manner, 
though unknown till a long time afterwards by the indi- 
vidual himself, the name of James Eliot became cele- 
brated in the religious world: and he was particularly 
commended for his conduct at a time when his people 
were visited by a very severe and dangerous fever, du- 
ring w'hich he hazarded his own life by visiting the mise- 
rable huts of the sick, and ’^administering to them that 
relief, both spiritual and temporal, which their situation 
required. ' 

in the mean time, this pious man. while his character 
became more and more known andS^dtnired in the reli- 
gious world, wasf daily growing in grace, and especially 
" the grace of humility, in his retired jungle: ttie praise 
and blame of the world, the commendation or c«)ijdenina* 
tion of his fellow-men, no longer occupied his rhoiiglits, 
but bad passed away from his mind among other fancies 
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of his unconverted state. Through the infinite power 
of the I^oly Spirit, he hgd been b„n>ught to consider the 
salvation of man's soul as the one only thing worthy of a 
moment's anxiety; and hence he was taught to esteem 
that as the (dily evil, which interfered with man's spiri- 
tual good. * ^ 

It was the intention of Mr. Janies Eliot to have spent 
the remainder of his days, under the divine permission, 
with his little Church in the wilderness; but at the very 
time when he seemed to be most deeply engaged and in- 
terested in his blessecJjWork, bygone of those remarkable 
dispensations of Prowdence which we often see without 
being able to compr^c^id, he ^as cut off from further 
usefulness by a severe illness, wh^h left him in such a 
state, that a voyage to his native country was thought to 
offer him the only remaining chance of prolonging his 
life. 

Mr. James E^jot yielded to this appoinijment of Pro- 
vidence with Christian resignation, though not without 
much sorrow; while his separatmn from his schools and 
native congregation was as the tearing asunder of soul 
and body. He becaml^, how'ever, much reconciled to an 
immediate return to England, from being able, during a 
short stay in Calcutta, to make such arrangements as 
secured a Christian teacher for his congregation, together 
with proper supplies for his schools and other charitable 
establishments. AndVnce he was himself in a state of 
high affluence, he would on no account allow the libera- 
lity of others to be solicited for such assistance as his 
ow'n purse could abundantly supply. 

Mr. Eliot’s health was so greatly benefited during the 
voyage, that it w'ould have been difficult to believe, at 
the end of it, that he had beeh ia so very feeble a state 
at its commencement. He was, however, in the mean 
while convinced, notwithstanding these favourable ap- 
pearances, that he must never again expose himself to 
that climate by which his life had been so greatly en- 
dangered. The cla gentleman on this account believed 
it his duty to take up his abode, in England, t^iough his 
heart still remained with the poor«heathen whom he hacT 
left behind him. ^ 

This being the case, as soon as he arrived in England 
he wrote to two single ladies, eldeity persons, residing^ 
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in a certain town in one of the inland counties, who were 
nearly related to him, !\iid whonr he recollected, ;n early 
life; informing them of his arrival, and requesting them 
to procure him neat lodgings with some respectable pious 
family in their neighbourhood ; adding, thW he wished 
also to board in the same family, in order that he might 
be delivered from the cares of providing for himself. 

Before Mr. James Eliot had been enabled to get hfis 
goods passed through tiie East-India House, he received 
an answer to this letter, expressed W terms of great re- 
gard and respect, and containing a proposal from the" 
ladies in questioirof providing th^ir cousin with apart- 
ments in their own houre. ' V 

It happened, that Mrs. Anne and Mrs. Esther Clinton, 
the ladies just mentioned, were among the number of 
those self-tormented persons, who, during a life of con- 
siderable duration, are always labouring to keep up an 
appearance somewhat above that to which their rank and 
the smallness of their fortunes entitle them. Thus these 
ladies, who w'ere slaughters of a respectable farmer, had 
contrived to pass their days in a state of perpetual and 
painful effort; and although they had succeeded in form- 
ing some few connexions somewhat above them, they had 
been frequently exposed to petty mortifications. 

During the earlier part of their lives, the pleasures of 
the w'orld had formed the sole oliject of their pursuit; 
in connexion with which they always pretended to be 
exact judges of all matters of form and etiquette, as 
well as of ail that was elegant and fashionable in dress 
and manners: they affected also a kind of instinctive 
horror of any thing low and vulgar; and, by ftequently 
talking of the dignity of their own family, they had at 
length actually argued^ themselves into the belief, that it 
was superior to any other in the neighbourhood which 
was not decidedly noble. Within a few years past, a 
revolution— will not say a reformation — had been 
effected in the minds of these ladies, hy the general pre- 
valence of religious profession in theif .town and neigh- 
bourhood; and especially by what had been called the 
Conversion of a certain great lady in the vicinity, who 
had been many years the oracle of the Misses Clinton, 
being the only daughter of a nobleman with whom they 
had been very long acquainted. 
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This lafly, the Honourable Mrs, £ssinp:ton, had in her 
younger^days been a beauty, and, in consequence, an 
object of great attention to the other sex. When time 
put an end to her pretensions of this kind, she suddenly 
became a wif, and kept the country alive by getting up 
amateur plays at the mansion-hypuse, and presiding over 
certain mask-balls, puppet-shows, archery-meetings, 
and other conceits of the same nature; all of which she 
had the art of making as agreeable to her frieiids and 
neighbours as things of this kind are' capable of being 
made; the town aboat that period of her life being a 
military station, and ijiere being, in consequence, many 
smart officers in th^iieighbourl^ood who were glad of 
such a house as Essington-Hall wherein to spend an idle 
hour. But when, owing to some new regulations among 
those who had the management of these things, the mi- 
litary were removed from the town, these balls and other 
amusements lost^their zest, and the restles^spirit of Mrs« 
Essington took another direction. She suddenly became 
a very high religious professor; 'running from one place 
of worship to another, frequenting religious meetings, 
establishing schools, ftatronizing missions and mission- 
aries, and going through all the usual routine and bustle 
of these matters: but whether with or without a proper 
feeling we do not presume to decide. It was, however, 
the general belief of those who knew this lady best, 
that, although her prolessions were loufl and*noisy, and 
her movements ra|)id and unsettled, yet that there were 
times and occasions when she gave evidonce that some- 
what of a real change of heart had commenced in her, 
and that the good seed had taken some root, although 
much choked by the weeds and rubbish of this w^orld. 

But, leaving these things to bne.who knows them bet- 
ter than we can do, certain it was, that this lady’s reli- 
gion made much noise in the town and country; and 
that the two Misses Clinton, soon after Mm. Essington 
was said to have ^enounced the world, declared that 
they began to se^ things in a new light, spoke of their 
past lives as of a dream of foll;^, lanft^nted the wicked- 
ness of their hearts, and gave notice that they should^ 
then€^forward give up dancing, and (enounce whist; 
and, in accordance with these professions, they were 
observed to take the artificial roses from their bonnets. 
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In the mean time, those who fished them well in a 
spiritual way, looked in vain for any evidenq^ of the 
world having lost its real hold of their hearts. They 
still retained the same anxiety as*before to make a han(U 
some figure in society; and^ as their little Hbrtunes had, 
through some unforesee^i accident, sufiered certain de- 
ductions, they were actually at a loss in what way to 
augment their small income, when their cousin's letter 
very ^opportunely arriving, afforded them a reputable 
excuse for letting their di*awinig-Vbom and best bed- 
chamber. NevertheleSiS these t\vo good ladies, though 
delighted with th^ prospect of gating a little money in 
this way, took great pains to eol^ir the matter over to 
their neighbours, asSf their very acceptance in society 
depended upon its being supposed that it was extremely 
inconvenient to them to give up their drawing-room to 
their cousin, and that they were only induced to do so 
out of the pipest motive of Christian gharity. And in 
order to set this matter^ in a more exalted point of view, 
it was marvelloiJG what pains they took to state the high 
character which Mr. James Eliot held in the missionary 
world ; the great benefits he hadVendered to the Church 
in India; his exalted piety; his exemplary labours; his 
severe sufferings ; his extraordinary disinterestedness ; 
together with the sacrifice he had made of health, of 
life, of property all these afforded them frequent sub- 
jects of discussion: and, to crown all, they took care to 
have the before-mentioned publication, relating to Mr. 
Eliot’s exertions in India, always lying open on their 
parlour-table. By which means, and with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Essington, whose energies were’ presently 
all excited upon the occasion, they raised such a com- 
motion among the religious professors in the town, be- 
fore Mr. James Eliot could arrive from London, that 
every window of the street through which he must pass 
might have^ieeti expected to overflow with young and 
old, had the hour of his arrival been.exactly foreknown. 

In the, mean time, the good old gei\Jlleman, who was 
altogether) as we *have Jijefore stated, a plain, nnpresu- 
^ing man, with as little pretensions as possibly could 
be to any thing the heroic line or out of the common 
j way, was travelling down from town in the inside of a 
heavy coach, dressed in a neat suit of blue cloth, with 
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linen as white and delicate as an Indian dobee* could 
make it;# his mind all bhe while ibeinu^ occupied with 
certain schemes of usefulness, which he hoped, advanced 
as he was in vears and ^inacquainted with English cus- 
toms, he nii»ht he able to pu^ in practice as soon as he 
found himself settled. • 

It was four in the afternoon when Mr. Eliot arriving 
at*his cousin’s house, was ushered into a back parlour, 
where the ladies were waiting dinner for him, having 
dressed themsefves tthlha cafe and attention to fasnion 
which not a little surprised him w persons of tlieir age, 
and especially in pers^s so devoted to religion as cer- 
tain passages in tbei^atrswer to»his letter represented 
them to be. ‘ ^ 

Nevertheless, though their appearance was not alto- 
gether arisw'erable to his expectations, yet they received 
him with such cordiality, that he presently forgot the 
inauspicious circumstances which had sUiick him at 
his first entrance. So sitting dcyvn to partake of their 
dinner, they soon began to talk of days that were 
past, and persons who were now no more; from which 
subjects the old friends proceeded to speak of the 
present inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, 
and more especially how they stood affected with re- 
spect to religion: when the old ladies failed not to give 
such a report as filled JMr. Eliofs mind with junfeigned 
pleasure ; though indeed a question woflld occasionally 
arise even in the midst of their conversation somewhat 
tending to trouble this joy, which question was this — 
Do these good ladies, my cousins, know what they are 
talking of? 

After dinner, the Misses Clinton proposed to intro- 
duce Mr. Eliot to his apartments* above stairs, which 
consisted of a handsome drawing-room to the street, a 
large bed-chamber commanding a pleasant view towards 
the fields, and a light closet. , 

Mr. Eliot was inhered into these apartments with 
considerable parg^de on the part of the ladies, and 
more than once informed, that th^ Misses Clinton ^ 
saw much and very genteel company, no consideration 
should* have induced them to give up their apartments 
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but the great respect and affectipn which they felt for 
their cousin. , c 

When this speech had been several times repeated 
under various forms and different modifications, it exci- 
ted so much apprehension jn the mind of Mr. Eliot, lest 
he should really be puUing the old ladies to great incon- 
venience by taking up his dwelling under their roof, as 
to draw from him a reply of this sort, that nothing would 
distress him more than to become troublesome to his 
kind friends and cousins, and tbat ’ne hoped they would 
not think of detaining him in tjieir house longer than 
would be necessary for the purponi^e of providing himself 
with other apartments^, 

Thtjre was nothing further from the minds of the good 
ladies than to procure other lodgings for their cousin: 
but these respectable personages were of the number of 
those who always fetch an ample compass in order to 
reach home^, although the most direct approach would 
be at once the most co^nvenient and safe. Such persons 
do very well with those who move in the same indirect 
paths as themselves; but are often strangely disconcert- 
ed and put out of their way when they meet with plain 
straight-forward people, who give simple credence to all 
the statements of their friends. Such was the case of 
the Misses Clinton on the present occasioi» ; and they 
found the^mseives put to their shifts and contrivances in 
order to place things on the same good footing with tlieir 
cousin which they had occupied a few minutes before. 
In consequeifce of this, they were obiigecl to make a 
considerable expenditure of compliments and profes- 
sions; all of which Mr. Eliot seemed as little able to 
comprehend as the disqualifying and disparaging sen- 
tences he had just before heard. He looked at his cou- 
sins with an enquiring eye, in answ'er to their polite 
speeches, and said, “ Well, ladies, i am at your com- 
mand ; yoA will do with me as you please : and I hope 
it will not be found difficult to sat^fy me with respect 
to any lodgings you may think lit to propose.’^ 

In reply to thiVi, thq^old gentleman was overwhelmed 
with a torrent of professions and assurances, from which, 
after a while, was enabled to gather this simple fact, 
that the good ladies wished him thenceforward to con- 
sider their house as his home — and in consequence. 
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being now left alone by the ladies, he began to form 
arrangements in his ow’n mind for his books, his papers^ 
&c. • 

Thus every thing being again smoAh and settled, the 
ladies in a sh^rt time called Mr. Eliot to tea in their 
parlour, having set him an aflrm-chair between the tea- 
table and the window; an exceedingly agreeable situ- 
ation in the summer, inasmuch as the window opened 
on a garden, which was always kept neatly dressed, and 
filled with a variety of.,8weet and beautiful flowers. "Be- 
fore the chair was placed a little stand, on which, beside 
the tea-cup, lay anew jjamphlet.* * 

When the old gently, 4ay entered the parlour, the seat 
intended for him was j^ointed out l>y the ladies, with a 
significant glance at the pamphlet, which did not at first 
draw the eye of Mr. Eliot, whose attention was attracted 
by the charms of the flower-garden, the serene sky, and 
the air of comfort shed around. 

After some discourse on unimportant subjects, the el- 
der Miss Clinton, drawing herself up, aiy[i looking smi- 
lingly at her sister, said, ** Cousin, you do not look at 
the hook which lies before you.” 

“ The book ! ” said the old gentleman ; ** what book 
do you mean, cousin ? I have been regaling myself with 
a beautiful page of the book of nature to which I have 
just turned, and which cannot but have peculiar charms 
for one who has been fdr the last five m^nths*con fined 
in the small cabin of an East-lndiaman ; and indeed 1 
scarcely know' in what other book 1 may, find a page 
which is likely to contain things more agreeable to me.” 

Another significant look passed between the sisters; 
when Miss Esther took up the pamphlet, which was a 
religious periodical publication, and ^presented it to him, 
pointing with her finger to a certain section, and then, 
as she delivered the book into his hand, drawing herself 
up w ith a certain peculiar shake of the head a»vl pursing 
of the mouth : all of which appeared totally unintelligi- 
ble to the good old ^ntleman. 

In order, howevet, to obtain some clue^to this mystery, 
Mr. Eliot turned to the open pamphlet, when to his 
Sfreat amazement he discovered that it coptained a full, 
but what to. him appeared a somewhat exaggerated ac- 
count of all his labours in India. His name and place 
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of abode were ^iven in full leiifftb, and the wliole state- 
ment was mingled with such extravagant praises of him- 
self, his perseverance, his self-denial, his demoted ness, 
his courage, and h% piety, that*being filled with shame 
and astonishment, blushing deeply, and laying down the 
book, he looked at one^ana the otlfer of his cousins with 
an expression of wonder, which formed a curious con- 
trast with the high self-satisfaction depictured in tl\eir 
countenances. 

A silence of a few moment; f^i:sued, which was at 
length broken by Miss Esther Clinton, who said, “Well, 
cousin! w'ell, Mi. Eliot! what ao you think of the pas- 
sage to which we wished to dra\\ your attention?’' 

“ Think !*’ said he, repeating \ier words, and turning 
over the pamphlet to look at its title; “think! — 1 do 
not know what to think.*’ 

“You are pleased, surely!” said Miss Clinton, not 
well knowing how to read his countenance. 

“ I should be pleased if all this was true,” said Mr. 
Eliot, with an <»fFort to appear less* vexed than he really 
was. 

“ Why, surely you will not attempt to say that it is 
false!” returned the lady. 

“ Such praise as this,” replied he gravely, “ can be 
due to no man; much less is it due to me.” 

“ What, Sir ! will you say that you have not done the 
things stWd ki that book?” said Miss Esther. 

“ I will not say,” returned Mr. Eliot, “ that the bare 
facts in this statement are false, but 1 must assert, that 
the colouring given to them is extravagantly heightened ; 
and those viho speak of my perseverance, self-denial, 
courage, devoted ness, and piety, are little aware how 
small a quantity oCeaiih of these was necessary for ef- 
fecting those changes whil-h 1 have been employed in 
bringing about. If praises like these,” continued the 
old gentleman, “ could ever with any propriety be be- 
stowed upon any man, they are surely not a|>plicable to 
persons who give of their abundance, not of their pover- 
to those whe want — nor yet to those who endeavour 
to honour their God by engaging in the labours of a mis- 
sionary, not ^mid privations, and under fiery persecu- 
tions, hut in the enjoyment of all the usual comforts and 
many of the luxuries of life. Let us read the list of St. 
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Paul's trials,” added the old gentleman, taking out his 
Pocket-ISible, “ and lot modern candidates for the praise 
of martyrdom blush and be silent. — In perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in pei'ils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. Besides those things that are without, dhat 
u^ich Cometh upon mi daily, the care of all the Churches. 
(2 Cor. xi. 20 — 28.) J^ut, to wme nearer to modern 
days,” continued ^Jiot, “let us consider the priva- 
tions and aftliciioii>;S o^th^ holy Braiuerd in the wilds of 
Delaware. And let the extraordirikry labours and suf- 
ferings of those be had in everlasting remembrance, who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire% escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness tvere made strong, waxe^ valiant in fight, turn- 
ed to flight the armies of the aliens. Women received 
their dead raised to life ggain: and others were tortured, 
not accepting deliverance; that they might obtain a bet- 
ter resurrection: and others had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
ment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain witiuthe sword; they wandiS'ed about 
in sheep-skins and goat-skins ; being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented : ( of whom the world was not worthy.)'* (Heb. 
xi. 33 — 38.) 

“ Well, well,” said Miss Clinton, looking complacent- 
ly, “ we know that the saints of the Lord ought always 
to think meanly of themselves ; ^nd no doubt the excel- 
lent man you spoke of in th^ wilds *of Delaware had no 
better opinion of himself, or of his labours, than you 
have, cousin James.” 

Mr. Eliot fidgeted in his seat; and had he* not been 
restrained by Christifin courtesy, he might perhaps have 
used some such %Kpression as “Pish.” But the lan- 
guage of contempt is not found m the vocabulary of a 
Christian. His expression of contempt being therefore 
choked In the utterance, he heaved an aullible sigh, and 
said, “ My. good cousins, permit me, I pray you, to 
speak my mind once for all upon these subjects ; and in 
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order to speak on these matters vyith greater freedom, I 
will not allow iinself to touch, on the point, ^ whether, 
compared with other men, I am worthy or otherwise. 
1 will suppose that 1 have all the missionary merits of 
David Brainerd, of Swartz, of Vanderketnp, of any or 
of all the excellent of the earth united; this, for the 
sake of argument, I will grant: and yet I do assure you, 
that I will neither receive such praise, nor suffer mycelf 
to be* spoken of in such terms of commendation as are 
found in this book. 

** Praise may sometimes be considered as right and prh- 
per, and at other times it may be looked upon as even blas- 
phemous, according to the appliVatioii which is made of 
it. We cannot indel;*d wonder that the men of this world 
should compliment ^and praise each other ; that they 
should agree to set up idols chosen from among them- 
selves ; and that they should, like the ancient heathen, 
serve their edopted gods upon the high mountains^ and 
upon the hills, and under every green tree: (Deut. xii. 2.) 
but from thos^who profess to be followers of the Lamb, 
from those who know that every good and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights — I must confess that from men of such a descrip- 
tion, I look for better things ; and I certainly do greatly 
wonder, wdien I hear persons, who, 1 trust, are convert- 
ed, bestowing upon one another that praise and honour 
which are due^unto the Lord only. 

“ When we consider the scheme of man’s salvation, 
taking it from beginning to end, we may well ask our- 
selves, what power has man to promote so mighty an 
undertaking? and what need has the. Lord of his assist- 
ance in it? And though the great God may sometimes 
condescend to employ a human agent in this work, yet 
is it not evident that such coifdescension is a favour done 
to the individual so employed? and does it not follow, 
that if sul6h individual takes the glory of so great a work 
to himself, he is in some sense gudty of blasphemously 
arrogating to himself the honour that belongs to God 
alone ? " 

It appears, both from reason and from Scripture, 
that before th3 creation of man, the Lord Jehovah fore- 
saw that he would speedily fall, and, losing* his original 
innocence, would render himself tit only for everlasting 
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destruction from the presence of his Creator. Where- 
fore this^vas to be, we cannot say: nor are we able to 
reason satisfactorily upon tlie matter ; not only because 
we probably have not taculties sufficient for grasping 
siicli a subjeCt, but becauiy? we want the necessary 
knowledge of facts and' circumstances. In order to 
comprehend these matters, it is perhaps necessary to 
know the history of the origin of evil — to know the his- 
tory of millions of worlds, and fhe events whiclr have 
taken place through \iie* endless reach of all past eter- 
nfty. It is to me almost evident, that the history of 
man is but a single li^^ connected with one vast chain 
of events, too vast petja|ts for tht grasp of the intellec- 
tual faculties of any created being Leaving therefore 
these deep things out of the question, let us simply con- 
sider that which we are permitted to know. Before 
God made man, as I have just now intimated, he knew 
that he would reuder himself fit for everla«ting death : 
for the progress of man fVom his |v>irth to hell is as sure 
and certain, without the divine interfA'eiice, as that 
sparks fly upwards, and that w'ater flows downw'ards. 
Foreseeing this, the Lora determined, before the founda- 
tion of the w'orld, to rescue such as should be saved of 
the human race from everlasting destruction, rendering 
them monuments of mercy and divine love through all 
eternity, and to the whole universe. Whether.these his 
redeemed ones are to be few or many, is hot our present 
question ; though we have reason to believe from Scrip- 
ture, that they w ill be a multitude equal to the stars of 
the heaven and the sands of the sea. Those therefore 
which shall be saved, wdll owe their salvation neither to 
their own good works, nor to tl^e ministry of any spiri- 
tual teacher, but to God only. Nevertheless, agreeable 
to the tendency of our seventeenth Article — being called 
according to God’s purpose by his Spirit, they through 
grace will obey the call; being justified freely, they will 
be made the sons of Qod by adoption : and having walk- 
ed religiously in g^od works, they will at length attain 
to everlasting felicity. • 

“ This then being the state of the case,’* proceeded 
Mr. Eliot, “and man's conversion and •sanctification 
being so wholly the w'ork of God, it appears to me, that, 
when persons filling the offices of missionaries, spiritual 
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teachers, or ministers of any kind whatever, presume to 
take any glory to themselves on account of the spiritual 
good produced in their respective spheies of lahour, 
they are actually guilty of blasphemy ; and, they are 
aware of what they are doing, perhaps blasphemv of the 
most dreadful kind : \\hile they who administer this un- 
due praise to their teachers and spiritual pastors, are 
encouraging in themselves and others a carnal spirit, 
which will bring leann*ess and destruction into the Chris- 
tian Church. 

‘•As religion becomes more reputable and fashionable, 
it is to be feared that the temptation to set up religious 
teachers as idols will become:* ^«ater and more univer- 
sal; and if it does depend upSn it the progress of the 
Gospel will be stayed in all those places where such a 
mode of conduct is adopted. Schisms will also break 
out in the Church; for these idolized men becoming' 
more jealoi^ of their own reputation than of the honour 
of the Lord, the influences of the Holy Spirit will un- 
doubtedly be \(iithhelci : for the Lord will not be robbed 
of his honour, and he will make those who set them- 
selves up as idols to know the^ir own weakness and in- 
sufficiency, according to that which is written — He that 
lovf th his life shall lose it ; and he that hateth his life in 
this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man 
serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, there shall 
also my servaKt be: if any man serve me, him will my 
Father honour,'' (John xii. 25, 26.) 

Mr. Eliot had been carried on by the warmth and 
energy of his feelings to say thus much before be paused 
to consider whether the sentiments he w'as uttering were 
likely to be perfectly comprehensible to his two auditors. 
He W'as however sopn made to understand by the looks 
which the sisters interchanged with each other, and by 
the answers which they made to his remarks when he 
ceased tO) speak, that he might have spared much of the 
pains he had taken to explain his sentiments to them. 
“ Well^ cousin, well, cousin,*' said Miss Clinton, as soon 
as the pause in his discourse allowed her to put in a 
word, “ we will henceforth spare your modesty ; you 
shall hear no, more from us of the high opinion which 
the world entertains of your missionary exertions. As- 
suredly, humility is exceedingly becoming in a Christian: 
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it ^ives a beauliful tinish to a fine character, and resem- 
bles the^hade in the* background »(>f' a glowing portrait. 
— You snalfhear no more of this from us.”' And so 
saying, she took up tlte book, and consigned it, with 
much seeming! respect, to a place in her work-bag. 

Mr. Eliot followed the book jwith his eye till it was 
concealed from his sight; and then, agreeable to a train 
thoughts which was passing through his mind, he 
asked his cousin if the publication in question 4vas in 
wide circulation? • t* • 

* “ No publication oflhe kind bas so universal a sale,” 
answered the lady wj/n much self-contplacency. 

The old gentleman ifiglied : ai^i, recollecting that his 
old Calcutta friend now resided in ijScotland, it occurred 
to him, that, if he went to live n^ar him, he should be 
out of the reach of the celebrity which threatened to 
annoy him. In consequence of this suddeti thought, he 
said, “ Is this publication disseminated injScotland?” 

Yes, in Scotland and Irelanc^ too,” said Miss Clinton 
with apparent glee: **and Mrs. Essiivgtoii, when she 
was on the Continent last summer, had tiie agreeable 
surprise of seeing it on\he table of a gentleman in Paris, 
a person who knew you in India.” 

The old gentleman, on hearing this, scarcely seemed 
to know whether to laugh or cry at the unexpected dis- 
tress which was come upon him. To find himself 
suddenly held forth as a Christian h^ro in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and even on the Continent, at first 
irritated him, and then excited a feeling of painful mirth, 
to which he gave way by a sudden fit of laughter: when 
thinking it best to put the matter off slightly, since he 
feared seriousness would not serve him, at least w ith his 
cousins, he said, Well, well,*I will endeavour to bear 
my honours meekly ; and, at any rate, 1 have this com- 
fort — since the WH)rld is pleased with such petty won- 
ders, 1 need not fear but others will speedily arise to 
draw its attention fjom me.” 

Thus ended the conversation ; and before t^ny other 
subject could be started, Mr. Elb>t endeavoured to over- 
come the irritation which had been excited in his mind* 
by th^ undue celebrity bestowed on hii9, and was even 
made to feel that the matter was not of the importance 
w hich he had at first supposed it to be. “ For what,” 
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said he to himself, “ what am I, or what is my father’s 
house, that 1 should -imagine that the attenti<>n of the 
professing world should be fixed for any time on ’me ? 
The first man who comes amon^' them with the smallest 
pretensions to any thing ont of the comftion way, will 
assuredly put me and aM my concerns out of iheir head.” 

Before supper Mr. Eliot proposed family prayers ; and 
as he with one voice was requested to perforin the purt 
of chaplain, he made^ a point of endeavouring to dis- 
charge the duty of that office with Seriousness and faith* 
fulness. ^ 

It must here be mentioned^ th^t a subject of conside- 
rable importance in th^ eyes of t\?e two Misses Clinton, 
which had occupied ^ great part of their private thoughts 
ever since the arrival of Mr. James Eliot, supplied mat- 
ter for a long discussion as soon as these ladies had 
withdrawn to their apartment. This was no other than 
the waistcoa't of the old gentleman, Wrhich happened to 
be of blue cloth, of thy same colour and texture with the 
rest of his dres%; a circumstance which the elder Miss 
Clinton declared to be utterly and entirely improper, 
contrary to all the rules of fashion and decorum, and a 
thing which must not on any account be overlooked. 

There are certain pet^sons whose minds are utterly de- 
void of that which among artists is termed keeping. In 
the minds^of these persons, every object, however minute 
and unimpoTtaht, is put in the same forcible point ot 
view with those of the first consequence. With these 
persons, there is no perspective, no softening down of 
lesser matters; but their feelings and afi'ections are as 
vehemently excited by the colour of. a riband, or the 
shape of a hat, as by the death of a parent or the sal- 
vation of a soul. The minds of the two ladies in ques- 
tion were of the order here altiided to, as will appear 
from the perusal of the foHowitig dialogue. — . 

coiliplete blue suit xyf clothes!” said the elder 
Miss Clinton ; “ how couM the gooij^ old gentleman, with 
such a handsome fortune too as we knpw him to possess, 
how could he thhik of .such a thing?” 

black silk handkerchief,” said Miss Esther, ‘*is 
only w'anting, to make a complete sailor of him.’* 

“The day after to-morrow is Sunday,” 'said Miss 
Clinton; surely he will not think of going to church 
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in that waistcoat : the eyes of all the congregation will 
of course^be upon him. I shall be ashamed to sit in the 
pewVith hiih,” 

But you will sijrely*teli him of it, sister,” said Miss 
Esther ; “ it \fould be unfriendly not to do so : and there 
will be quite time sufficient ^o-njorrow to have another 
waistcoat made.” 

Sister,” said Miss Clinton, ** we don’t know his tem- 
per ; perhaps he may be offended.” 

“His linen, to b^/aure, isffine and good,” said Miss 
Esther, “ and delicately washe<| ; and he would looK 
very well in a proper suit of clothes : we must bring this 
matter about, if posstMe^ before Jje is seen abroad.” 

This important discussion was cpucluded by a some- 
w'hat warm altercation between th^ two sisters, respect- 
ing which of them should give the hint relative to the 
unfortunate waistcoat; which was at length happily 
settled according to the following arrangement: Miss 
Clinton was to open the subject by speaking of dress 
in general, and the duty incuml>ent up»n Christians of 
conforming to tlie world in non>essentiai$, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding offenc^e; after which Miss Esther was 
to follow up the matter at her discretion. 

Now all this prelude and preparation undoubtedly 
made the affidr more difficult and awkw ard : but the two 
good ladies were not aware of this, and would have been 
shocked at the idea of going straight*’ forw&rd to the 
point, and saving, “Good cousin James, do provide 
yourself with a waistcoat of another colour, the one you 
have not being of a kind that is customary among us.” 
This would have been giving just as much importance to 
the matter as the thing deserved ; that is, if it deserved 
any attention at all. * 

This difficult point bein^ settled, the ladies went to 
sleep; \}ut in the morning they awoke nervous and 
trembling from a sense of the difficulty they«had before 
them. ^ 

At breakfast, Mr. James Eliot appeared in his blue 
suit, utterly unconscious of the (;xtreitteiy unfa^iionable 
appearance w hich he made ; and after performing his* 
part aS chaplain with his usual seriousn^s, he sat down 
to breakfast with the ladies. 

As soon as the tea w as poured out. Miss Clinton began ^ 
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her manoiuvres, and worked round so successfully, as to 
arrive at the point of.discussioy before the seuond dish 
of tea was handed round : and having firiishea her part 
by speaking of the duty of Christians to conform to the 
world in all unimportant points, Miss Esther was com- 
mencing her part of thp drama, when Mr. Eliot, though 
still unconscious of any attack upon himself, took up the 
subject, though with his usual gentleness, and pointed^ 
out the great danger of dwelling upon a sentiment of this 
kind, especially as it was diiiicultflt%> say what w'ere and 
what were not, essentials ; intimating, at the same time, 
that Christians in general seemet^ to carry their confor- 
mity to the world abupdantly tod-^ar. 

This remark threw the sisters a little out. Consider- 
ing, however, that fae point they had in view was of 
much too great importance to allow them to be easily 
diverted from it, they at length, with much circumlocu- 
tion, and considerable fear and trembljng, succeeded in 
making the old gentleman understand that the world 
w ould not appiv)ve the colour of his waistcoat. 

As soon as this hint was given, Mr. Eliot took in at 
once the whole purport of the morning’s conversation, 
and told them that, if they would take the trouble of 
sending for a tailor, he would not only have a new waist- 
coat, but a new suit of clothes, if they pleased. “ But,” 
added he, with a smile which concealed some painful 
feelings, if I am so much adniiVcd by the world as you 
would yesterday have made me believe, what am i to 
think of that world, if it is ready even to quarrel w ith its 
idol about a matter of so little consequence as the colour 
of a waistcoat?” 

The ladies were silent: upon which, the old gentle- 
man, rising to go tojiis apartments for the purpose of 
completing the arrangement of his books and papers, 
said to himself, “O my country! my country ! ^bow' lit- 
tle Christian simplicity do 1 see in thee! Tliy wa>s, 
notwithstanding the temperature of thy pale azure skies, 
make me almost long to be in iny choppered bungalow' 
again, and among iny^ native converts, w here 1 might 
^'hear the moaning of the ringdoves in the high bamboo 
woods, minglinjr with the simple hymns of praise adap- 
ted to the ancient melodies of the Hindoos,” 

Occupied with these thoughts, a tear started in the 
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eyes of the old man as he shut himself up in his 
apartme)|t: but in the solitude of his chamber this 
simple Christian soon found comfort from many sweet 
promises of Scripture, and was speedily favoured in his 
own mind with the most satisfactory evidence, that the 
Lord bestows perfect peace on those who love and ho- 
^nour him, in whatever situation or circumstances they 
niay be found on earth. The old gentleman was very busy 
during this day in arranging his little matters; and the 
next day being Sunday,’ he accompanied his qoiisius to 
the place of worshijv jf here he enjoyed the ministry of 
a trul^ J^jous and (lej^ted servant ol the Lord. The 
intervals between diy^e •service ^vere spent by him in 
prayer, reading, and meditation ; jnd he concluded the 
day by conducting the family devotions: so that upon 
the whole he was carried through the Sabbath with a 
considerable degree of comfort. 

The next morning, an intimation was gWen him, not 
without much circumfocution, that as he had made his 
appearance at church the day before. He iniirht expect 
several visitors during tjie course of the morning. These 
two things being put together, rather puzzled the old 
gentleman, who had entirely forgotten the English cus- 
tom in this respect. However, he made no enquiries ; 
but told the ladies that he was always ready to see any 
friend who might choosie to honour him with their com- 
pany. Accordingly, towards one o’clock, the ladies sent 
up their servant to see if the drawing-room was in exact 
order; and about a quarter of an hour afterwards, the 
younger Miss Clinton came up, ushering in the minister 
with whose discourses Mr. Eliot had been so greatly 
pleased the day before, togetheg with a young gentleman 
of about twenty-one, by nqme George Phillips, a youth 
of extremely sweet and prepossessing manners, and one 
who was at this time under the tuition of Mr. Sand ford, 
the minister above mentioned. With these^gentlemen 
Mr. Eliot enjoyed »ti hours truly pious and agreeable 
intercourse, and/vas led by them to some inieresting 
conversation respecting the state ofVeligion in India. 
But during this conversation, not one word of undue* 
flattery or praise of Mr. Eliot fell f»om the mouth 
of either. of these Christian gentlent|»n, though their 
manner towards the excellent Mr. Eliot, it must bc^ 
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acknowledger!, was that of the most profound and sin- 
cere respect. 

While the genticmen were thus delightfully enga‘ged, 
eagerly discoursing on what the‘*Lord was doing for his 
poor people abroad, several shrill voicek w'ere heard 
upon the stairs, aniong whtch one was distinctly marked 
exclaiming, “And where is he? I am all agitation. 
Where is this dear old gentleman?** A moment after* 
which; Mrs. Essington entered with an air all impatience, 
and without ceremony rushed ^of'iX'ard with her hand 
extended to Mr. Eliot,, at the st^me time pouring forth 
such a profusion of complimen|s, that the astonished 
old gentleman evidently drew ba^|t confounded, though 
he failed not to bow ^with his usually respectful and mo- 
dest air. “ Is there ho one here,** said Mrs. Essington, 

“ to perform the ceremony of introduction ? Miss Clin- 
ton, Miss Esther, how^ you forget yourselves,** she added, 
turning to the ladies, “ I am very angry at your slow- 
ness. You have compelled me, all impatient as I was, 
to shock this gentleman by my over forwardness in in- 
troducing myself. Come, come; since none of you will 
speak for me, I am under the necessity of introducing 
myself. My name is Essington ; and for the two years 
lust past, 1 have been dying, absolutely dying, to see 
Mr. Eliot. I should ha\e been here on Saturday or 
Sunday* but these hard-hearted jadies would not suffer 
it ; and now I ^m come, they leavfe me to say all for 
myself. 

“ Well but now,*’ added she, sitting down, “now we 
are met, you^ must tell me, Mr. Eliot, indeed you must 
tell me, how you left all those dear good creatures in 
India, all the good people in the jungles! Ay, jungle; 
that is the word. O that delightful account in the ma- 
gazine ! Dear Mr. Eliot, do tell us all about it: how 
could you part with them? how could, they part with 
you ? WeN, but it is a perpetual feast for you to think 
how you have laboured among the^ heathen, and how 
many are and will be the better for your exertions! 
Ah! what a privilege! What an honour to have been 
employed in such a work! You have lived to some pur- 
pose, Mr. Eliofo; you are a happy man. What sweet 
reflections will yoy have on your death-bed ! 1 absolutely 
^envy you.*' 
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During this time, the old gentleman remained per- 
fectly silent, but eyefiig^ with mixed wonder and curi- 
osity, till flair, faded, “fashionable creature, who thus 
addressed him with sueh a mixture of vanity, thouj»ht- 
lessness, and#good intention. Such, however, was her 
incessant and tiresome volifbilitj, that no opportunity 
offered itself of turning aside this amazing torrent of 
fo]ly and flattery ; so that Mr. Eliot was compelled to sit 
quietly and hear it all, till the two gentlemen witjidrew, 
and another party cff^vi^itors, arrived, w'ho added to the 
<?(>n fusion of the good man's ideas by echoing and re- 
eclioiiig all Mrs. Essi^gton had* said <n his commenda- 
tion, all which was oiiV Jieightened and inflamed by the 
few disparaging sentences which he contrived to intro- 
duce as it w'ere edgeways at certa/n momentary pauses. 

But what astonished the old gentleman above all 
things, was, that these ladies interspersed their dis- 
course with texts of Scripture, religious nhrases, and 
allusions to the most important and awful doctrines of 
Christianity; and all with a rajTidity, «ase, and levity, 
which would not have been misplaced in a ball-room or 
a theatre. • 

After what Mr. Eliot considered as a very long time, 
these ladies arose and took their leave. Upon which the 
old gentleman, taking up his hat, and making his escape 
by a back-door, passed down a private street, and pre- 
sently found himself in the skirts of the to\fn ; where 
though he was at this time surrounded only by mean 
houses and poor people, yet such was his dread of being 
again encountered by any of the fair flatterers from 
whom he had just made his escape, that he did not feel 
at ease till he perceived himself to be quite clear of 
every habitation of man. * . 

He had entered upon a fine gravel road, bordered on 
one side with a paling, which, from its extent and the 
lofty trees which bung over it, conveyed thcbidea of its 
being the paling of a park belonging to some nobleman's 
seat ; and on the ottier, by a deep dingle, thickly shaded 
with coppice. Tlie dash of wate^rfallstdistinctly met the 
ear from the depths of ibis dell. * 

In this road, thus shaded on the rigjit and left, no 
sound of the human voice or step was to be heard ; and 
nothing interrupted the deep silence of tlie place, except 
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the murmur of the waterfall, the rustling of leaves as 
they were gently agitgited by the light breeze, together 
with the song of the thrush and blackbird fa? away in 
the woods. The quiet and solefnn beauty of this scene 
were particularly affecting at this moment 4o the mind of 
Mr. Eliot; insomuch that lie could not help repeating 
with particular warmth and feeling the following stanzas 
of that beautiful hymn of Cowper : — 

Far from tfic world, O Lord, I flee, 

From strife andHumn^t flir, 

From scenes y^here Satan wages still 
His most successful w J/. 

“ The calm retreat, tlife sl^nt shade. 

With prswer and praise^gree, 

And seem Sy thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 

** There if thy Spirit touch the soul, 

And grace her mean abode, 

O*! with what peace, and joy, ^nd love, 

She communes with her God ! 

• 

“ There, like the nightingale, she pours 
Her solitary lays, • 

Nor asks a witness of her song, 

Nor thirsts for human praise.'’ 

When Mr. Eliot had pursued this road some little way, 
he arrived at a spot where a low stile in the hedge on the 
side of thJ dingle, and a ladder against the park-paling 
on the other side of the road, pointed out a pathway, 
probably from one village to another. He hesitated a 
moment between these ; and then, turning to the side of 
the park, he mounted the ladder, and cjescending on the 
inside presently found himself beneath the shade of a 
grove of oak, chesnut, and beech, between whose stately 
shafts his eye reached manjr a sunny glade, in which 
deer and herds of black cattle were feeding in perfect 
repose. Mis feet being guided by a harrow pathway 
trodden in the grass, he went forwj^d till he came to a 
more open part of the park, where, sitting down to rest 
himself on the ro(A of ap oak, w hich foAned a convenient 
•seat, he fell into a long and deep meditation. 

There was njuch in the present prospect whrch re- 
minded him of scenes to which he had been accustomed 
in India, and of one especially near his own habitation, 
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where a wide and spacious lawn was richly adorned with 
p:rouj)s and clusters oTforest trees^iiiider which herds of 
buffjjoes^were frequently seen reposing at noon>day. 
There wanted only, to render the illusion complete, some 
trees resemblmg that beautiful and peculiar family of 
vegetables with which the •tropical forests are ever 
adorned — but an obelisk, or rather shaft of stone, fixed 
on„a pedestal, tastefully placed in a situation where two 
groves approached each other, near the brow of ^ hill, 
supplied in sorn^, deg^e^ to the old gentleman the'ab- 
SMice of a favourite palm tree, which occupied* a soYne- 
what similar situation in the well-reroembered oriental 
scene to which he cotil[)^red the one now presented to 
his view. 

Mr. Eliot remained for a while quietly contemplating 
the surrounding objects, and then broke out almost un- 
consciously, in words to the following effect: ‘‘O India! 
ever dear! U ! scenes of tranquillity, which while I live I 
shall never cease fo regret ! O my poor people ! my for- 
saken, neglected ones! why ami thus^eparated from 
you?’' Here the old man wiped away a tear; and, 
yielding to his imagination, visited again, in thought, all 
those beloved scenes which he now never expected to 
behold in any other way. 

At length, recollecting himself, he called his wander- 
ing fancy to order, and enquired of himself what it was 
which made him thus cfeeply to lament that h% was ne- 
ver more to return to his former mode of life in India? 
*^Arid w'hat is it,” asked he, “which, in this highly fa- 
voured and enlightened country, frequently renders me 
so extremely uneasy, that I am ready to separate myself 
from all my connexions, and escape to some place where 
my name and person are equally unknowm?” 

The answer to this quesfion was — “ It is surely the 
want of Christian simplicity.” 

“ And what is Christian simplicity?” agais enquired 
the venerable saint; “what but a determination to seek 
the Lord, and him cftily, and to renounce all earthly and 
secondary motive# of action ? Joshua bad this Christian 
simplicity, w'hen he thus addressed the people of Israel 
— AmLi/it seem evil unto you to sei*ve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom you will serve ; whether the fcods which 
your fathers served^ that were on the other side of the 
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floods or the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: 
but as for me and my house^ we will serve the Lord. 
(Joshua xxiv. 15.) Abraham possessed this "Christian 
simplicity, when he lifted up h's hand to slay his only 
son upon the altar. The prophets of Israel possessed 
this Christian simplicity, ^hen they rebuked the idola- 
trous king^s and princes, and stood up alone in the face 
of infidel multitudes, to serve and adore the Lord Jeho- 
vah. These holy and<blessed ones of the Lord had hut 
one motive of conduct: neither Jiav3 the archangels and 
celestial hierarchies of heaven any other. The glory of 
the Lord Jehovah is their supreioe and only object: no 
other name hut his enters iiUo their sacred anthems. 
There is no idolatrous love of se!f, or exaltation of the 
creature, throughout«the regions of eternal blessedness; 
but the song with which heaven resounds, and shall re- 
sound through all eternity, is. Blessings and glory, and 
wisdom, and^ thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and 
might, be unto our God j or ever and ever.'" (Rev. vii. 12.) 

Mr. Eliot th^n putHhis further enquiry to himself: 
‘‘ But the region from which I now regret my absence, 
is not yet christianized ; it is a heathen land, a very 
small number of whose immense multitudes are truly 
converted : how then happens it that 1 have found rea- 
son to regret my separation from the simplicity of that 
land He paused a moment, in consideration, and then 
mentally replied — ** A real Christian in India lives among 
the heathen population as a race of men with whose 
opinions and customs he has nothing to do: their praise 
or dispraise is nothing to him : he has no concern with 
their unholy customs: he lives among them as a stran- 
ger and pilgrim on earth: he feels thatlie, and the few 
who think with him,, mtfst be wholly separated from the 
world : that he, and the little Church of whom he forms 
a part, must be as a garden inclosed, a spring shut up, 
a fountain, sealed. (Sol. Song iv. 12.) But in a country 
where all are nominal Christians, where the profession 
of piety is as honourable as it is general, where the chil- 
dren of the work! assume the garb and affect the lan- 
guage of God’s children, there the influence of mixed 
motives must needs be felt, there Christian simplicity 
will rarely be preserved, and human idols will be set up 
even in the courts of the sanctuary itself. But is it not 
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the work of the Spirit; to cleanse the sanctuary, to cast 
away the idols, and to purify the altar of incensed’ 

H<i then proceeded to meditate on the nature and 
offices of the Holy Spirtt, and to consider his peculiar 
influences as Exercised in enyptying man of seif, and in 
effecting a restoration of that Christian simplicity from 
which the Church departs whenever it ceases to give the 
glory on ail occasions to God. The good old gentleman 
was thence led to reflect upon the circumstances ofiTvan's 
condition, with his inability either to propiote his 
o^n salvation or to farther that uf others, in any degree 
beyond what the Lordrappoints. He well knew that 
unconverted men are airdiiad and |}ry bones, upon which 
it is the office of the minister and teacher to call both in 
and out of season, commanding theih to live and perform 
all the functions of life. But the minister can do no 
more for them ; so that unless the divine and vivifying 
influences of the Sj)irit attend his labours, the dead will 
remain dead, and the dry bones y'ill remain dry, to all 
eternity: Paul may plant, and Apollos iflay water; but 
it is God only who giveth the increase. 

Every minister therefore,” said Mr. Eliot to himself, 
and every teacher, should be content with his own 
reward in the good-will of his brethren ; but let him not 
desire that praise which is due to God alone; and let 
him, above all things, beware of robbing the Holy Spirit 
of his due, in taking to himself the honouf of man’s con- 
version, which is as entirely and completely a divine 
work, as the first formation of man in an infant state. 
Of the raising of the dead to life.” 

The old gentleman then went on to meditate upon 
the injury done to individuals in^ particular, and to the 
Church in general, by the inordinate praise of man, 
which, like the smoke of this nether world, rises and 
obscures even the glories of meridian day. Mr. Eliot 
then took out his Pocket-Bib^, and marked several 
texts which he thoug||t particularly to his purpose. 

While turning over his Bible in search of tbos^ pas- 
sages which confirmed him in his^pinibn of the actual 
blasphemy of man in challenging for himself that praise 
and honour which can be due only to God|»his thoughts 
were led by* the perusal of a part of the sixty-seventh 
Psalm to such a wonderful and delightful view of what 
VOL. II. . L 
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Will be the glorious state of the .earth when man shall 
cease from seeking the honour which cometh of man, 
and shall he led hy the Spirit to devote his then sa'ticlt- 
fled powers to the glory of the* Lord, that he remained 
for a considerable time silent and withc^ut motion, as 
one in a dream or vision. — Let the people praise thee^ O 
God; let all the people praise thee. O let the nations be 
glad, and sing for joy ; for thpu shall judge the people 
rigl^teously, and govern the nations upon earth. Let the 
people praise thee, O God ; let ell the people praise thee. 
Then shall the earth yiefd her increase; and God, even oHr 
own God, shall bless us. God s^all bless us; and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear him. ^(Psalm Ixvii. 3 — 7.) 

In this waking vision, all the blessedness of the Mil* 
lennium arose before him — the external, as well as in- 
ternal, glories of the kingdom of Christ. He saw with 
wonder and delight fresh fountains gushing forth in the 
barren wilderness, and, as in a secon^ Eden, every tree 
which is good for foo(| or pleasant to the sight, spring- 
ing up from the<;iarth now no longer accursed. He beheld, 
in imagination, the snows melting from the frozen poles, 
and verdant continents arising from the burning sands 
of the south. And whence this lovely change? — Because 
the people magnified the Lord; because every hill and 
every forest, every valley and every plain, resounded 
with the praises of the Lord Jehovah ; and because the 
mountain of thfe Lord’s house was lifted above the tops 
of the mountains; mankind confessing no other gods 
but the Lord Jehovah, and all human idols being cast 
unto the moles and the bats. The following verses, 
which he remembered to have hea^d in his younger 
days, came to his mind at this time ; and he had just 
succeeded in recalling Ihem all in their due order, when 
he was interrupted by a peasant, who came into the 
park to number the cattle and the deer. The verses 
remembered by Mr. Elioj were these — 

O days of bliss! — The lambs, behoH, 

Pi^y with the wolf, or sleep devoid of fear; 

With kids the leopards fill the fold, ' 

And heifers gambof, though the lion’s near. 

By babes the lion led in bands, 

Disportive, ifbks their little hands ; 

Or, standing still in flowery meads, 

By the patient oxen feeds ; 
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The suckling sees, without dismay, 

The wreathing asp around him play ; 

Apd by^the basilisk caress'd, 

Smiles at his hre-fed eye^, and strokes his glittering crest. 

‘‘ In all my h#ly mountain, they 

Shall hurt no more ; no mor^. shall they destroy : 

For injury’s heat shall die away, 

And grief’s cold creeping venom yield to joy.” 

Dr. Butt*s Versification of Isaiah. 

* • 

• 

The old man wht> a^|)proacbed Mr. Eliot vore the 
dtess of a common labmirer, appearing hale and hearty, 
having a fresh and jfliond complexion. He entered the 
park by the same pat* %vhich l^d brought Mr, Eliot 
there ; and as Mr. Eliotliad his back towards the stranger, 
he was close upon the old gentlemah before his approach 
was perceived. The old man addressed Mr. Eliot in the 
half-familiar, half-respectful way which old people often 
use ; when Mr. Eliot, in returning^ his comj^imeiit, per- 
ceived that, however fresh the ol(i peasant appeared, he 
had symptoms of some violent humour iK his eyes. As 
Mr. Eliot had often observed symptoms of the same kind 
among the natives of India, and had also been instructed 
to afford relief on such occasions, it occurred to him 
that by adopting the same mode of treatment in this 
case, he might probably do the old man a service : and 
with this view he entered into discourse with Ipin. 

The old man informed him that he hfl|S the charge of 
the cattle in that park ; that his lord was a minor; that 
the mansion-house had been long vacant, and was to re- 
main so during the minority — and when Mr. Eliot hinted, 
that he thought he might be useful to him with respect 
to the complaint in his eyes, th^ old man thanked him 
cordially, and invited him to his house, which, he said, 
was in the dingle on the other side the road. 

Mr. Eliot waited till the old man, whose name was 
James Trowers, had inspected the cattle; aiffl then he 
accompanied him to cottage, which was a neat abode, 
on the side of the glen, and beautifully situated»among 
weeping rills and shadowy bowers. * ^ 

In this cottage Mr. Eliot found the whole of the old 
man's family, consisting of his wife, a daughter who was 
a widow, and two grandchildren. There was no appear- 
ance of the want of earthly goods in this family, but much 
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evidence of the absence of heaven]\ know ledge : on which 
account Mr. Eliot resolved to iaiprove his acquaintance 
with this little household, for the purpose, if possible, of 
finding an opportunity of ministifring to their further ac> 
quaintance with divine things: with this view, therefore, 
he consented to accept of the old woman's invitation to 
partake of a dish of boiled bacon and potatoes, which 
was then ready to be served up. 

Thus began an intercourse between Mr. Eliot and these 
peasants which seemed agreeabler>lo both parties ; for, 
upon his rising to take leave, and promising to come agatn 
as soon as he had prepared sorn'^ salve and other medi- 
cines for the old man*^ disease ii/ his eyes, great joy was 
expressed by all the inhabitants pf the cottage. 

When Mr. Eliot reached his lodgings, he found his cou- 
sins waiting tea for him in considerable perturbation of 
spirits; neither could they be satisfied, till assured by him 
that they had not done any thing calculated to give him 
the slightest offence. 

** Cousin Clifiton,” he answered, and cousin Esther, if 
I am to remain under your roof, you must understand, 
that I must go out and come in as I please; and 1 must 
have no waiting of dinner or keeping of meals for me. 
And one thing more I must say, that whenever you bring 
people into the house for the purpose of complimenting 
and praising me, I shall certainly take myself off: for I 
will not be aidii|g or abetting, or in any way partaking of, 
the heathenish custom which seems to prevail among you 
of setting up idols and worshipping them. 1 have some 
apprehension that you forget the commandment — ‘ Thou 
shalt have none other gods but me.' . 

** But, cousin, good cousin," said Miss Clinton, ** if the 
world is impressed with an idea of your worth and extra- 
ordinary usefulness, how am 1 to prevent the expression 
of such conviction 

How4" said Mr. Eliot; why, tell them that they 
are in an error ; that I am one of tbi; least in the kingdom 
of heaven, and altogether an unprofitable servant." 

Dear Mr. EWot," said Miss Esther, “ we cannot speak 
what we do not think." 

** Then, for /he love of Heaven, cousin Esther," said the 
old gentleman, somewhat peevishly, ** do make haste, and 
endeavour to get more rational thoughts." 
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The elder Miss Clinton having discernment enough to 
see that t^e matter could not well be pressed any further 
at pfesent, gave another turn to the conversation by ask- 
ing the old gentleman if*his tea was agreeable, and if he 
would choose another lump of sugar. 

From that time, the Misses Clinton having, as they fear- 
ed, run a considerable risk of offending their relation, 
whose generous payment they found exceedingly conve- 
nient, took more care how thejy forced company in to* his 
presence, or how they^uthed upon a point, on which they 
considered him if not alt^^gether dwanged, yet not entirely 
rational: in consequent of which, Mr. Eliot, being left 
more to himself, becanjiti^re reconciled to his situation. 
He went out and came in when he chose, and employed 
his time to his own satisfaction. It was not long before 
he made himself acquainted with all the public charities 
in the town and neighbourhood, which he not only largely 
assisted, but in tha management of which hcftook such a 
part as the former managers were desirous he should. He 
assisted the minister, for whom ne began & feel a sincere 
friendship, in setting oi^ foot one or two new plans for 
doing good ; in addition to which he became exceedingly 
assiduous in visiting the poor from house to house, ad- 
ministering to their spiritual and bodily necessities. He 
was a constant visitor in James Trowers's family ; and 
whenever he had a mind* to .enjoy the beauties of nature, 
and study the Book of God among the glorious works of 
the Creator, he would take his meals with this obscure 
family, never however quitting them without leaving be- 
hind him some mark of his bounty greatly above the 
expectations or wishes of those who had entertained him. 
His success in the treatment of the poor man*s diseased 
eyes was so considerable, tl^at the family attributed to 
him a much greater degree of skill in such matters than 
he possessed : and hence they were rendered more will- 
ing to take his judgment in matters of a different nature. 

In these various enaployments passed Mr. Eliots first 
autumn and winter^in England, during which he offered 
many and many earnest prayers for the welfare of his 
little flock in India. 

At length the surrtmer arrived ; and Mrs. Essington, 
calling one afternoon to drink tea with the Misses Clin- 
ton, brought much religious intelligence from Town, 
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where she had been spending theJast few months. Her 
accounts consisted of anecdotes of various anniversaries 
of religious meetings which she had attended ; deslcrip- 
tions of the preachers most in f§[shion ; sudden and won- 
derful conversions, which^^were to be attributed to this 
sermon, or to that conversation, of some eminent charac- 
ter ; accounts of remarkable natives from the South Seas, 
from Africa, or from Tartary ; with other matters to the 
same* purport: all of Which she mixed up with so many 
fashionable turns of speech, aftd ^i^o evident a desire to 
exalt self, as the persc3«i who had seen, heard, and expe- 
rienced more than ever had been seen, heard, or experi- 
enced before, that Mr. Eliots s4t very uneasily on his 
chair, inwardly praying that this^female, who possessed 
such powers of elochtion, and seemed to have so much 
knowledge, might cease to be as the bones which shake, 
and rattle, and produce uncertain sounds, and become, 
through the power of the Spirit, a truly regenerated 
creature. 

While Mrs. £ssington%ras thus holding forth concern- 
ing the wonders which she herself had lately heard and 
seen, Mr. Sandfurd came in to announce to Mr. Eliot, that 
he expected some eminent Christian characters from 
London in a few days, and that he should avail himself 
of their presence and assistance to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of ^ little Missionary Society, which had been esta- 
blished in the'tow'n about two years, and which he de- 
scribed as being in so very languishing a condition, as 
to require all the aids which the friends of missions could 
give it. 

Without waiting for Mr. Eliot’s observations on this 
communication, Mrs. l^ssington laid her hand upon Mr* 
Sandford’s arm: “And you are come, 1 know you are, 
Mr. Sandford,*' said she, “ to ask Mr. Eliot’s assistance 
on the platform ? Yes, you may shake your head, Mr. 
Eliot,” she added, laughing ; “ but you will not be let 
off'. A speech we must and will .have from you: it is 
what the w'hole town expects. We shall take no denial : 
we must hear something about that dear little flock in 
the wilderness, and about your poor converts, and what 
you did for them, and all that* It is of no use td refuse : 

1 absolutely won’t come to the meeting unless you speak* 
And, more than that, Mr. Sandford, 1 will fit up the old 
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theatre, and will have a dilltiante play, or concert, or 
some sucji thing;, got up for the very day, and that out 
of pure spite; if you don’t prevail on Mr. Eliot to speak. 
And so now you know ^hat you have to trust to.” 

Your thr^t does not alarm us at ail, Mrs. Essington,” 
said Mr. Sandford, good-humouredly ; “ for I cannot sup- 
pose that you would he able to persuade any body to 
attend your play, who would be likely to visit our meet- 
ing.” 

** Notwithstanding which,'' said Mrs. Essin^ton, “I 
really do think you had better n^t try me. 1 can be very 
spiteful when \ am offended — nobody more so. But now, 
my good Mr. Eliot, yoirwull not rc^fuse me; I am sure you 
will not. You will let us have your speech; 1 am sure 
you will. There’s a good man : be does not refuse ; he 
does not say a word against it. Put his name down, Mr. 
Sandford, in your list of speakers. You have your rough 
copy, your ebauche, in your pocket; and ii runs thus — 

* Mr. Essington in the chair/ Of^all people in the world, 
you always put Essington in the chair,* though Heaven 
knows why : however, so it always has been. * Augustus 
Essington, Esq. &c, &c. in the chair : business commen- 
ced by the Rev. Mr. Sandford : motion proposed by Mr. 
Anthony Beverly ; seconded by the celebrated James 
Eliot, Esq. from Bengal : and so on.” Then comes Mr. 
So and So, from London, and from New Zealand, and 
from no one knows where, or indeed much regards it, pro- 
vided we can muster enough of talent, and peculiarity, 
and so forth. Well, I hope with all my heart you will 
have a full meeting; and if you don’t make an enemy of 
me, 1 will crowd Essington House with visitors out of the 
four neighbouring counties, in firder to fill your room with 
beauty and fashion.” 

And pray,” said Mr. Skndford, “ what have beauty 
and fa/iihion to do at missionary meetings?” 

** 1 have no objection to see beauty in such places,” 
remarked Mr. Eliol^ ** but^we might dispense with the 
* presence of fashion.” 

** O ! you Goth ! you Vandal sand Mrs. Essington. 
“ Have fashionable people no souls ? Are they to be ex-* 
cludecf from all religious meetings ? Wh}^, Mr. Eliot, you 
have lived in the jungles till you are become a perfect 
savage.” 
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♦‘I cannot think, Mrs. Essington,'* said Mr. Eliot, 

•* that religious people ought to have any thing to do with 
fashion.” '' 

** An open attack upon me, I piotest,” said Mrs. Essing- 
ton. Miss Clinton, Miss Esther, do you sit by and 
allow this? O my spring fashions ! What shall 1 do with 
them? Must 1 pack them up and send them back to 
town ? Do decide for me, Mr. Sandford. Must a fashion- 
able woman be a cast-away ?” 

*‘*You have put a more cerioi*^ qi.estion, Mrs. Essing- 
ton, than you are awar§ of,” said Mr. Sandford. Ar.d 
you must permit me to answer it i rom Scripture — Be not 
conformed to this world: but he transformed by the re- 
newing of your mindy that ye may ^rove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God.*' (Rom. xii. 2.) 

Mrs. Essington sat tidgetting in her chair till Mr. Sand- 
ford had ceased speaking ; after which, looking serious 
for a moment;, she rallied her spirits, and recommenced her 
attack upon Mr. Eliot, insisting that he should s|)eak at 
the missionary meeting. 

** Mrs. Essington,” said Mr. Eliot, calmly, “ if my friend 
here thinks it an absolute duty that I should so do, I shall 
hope to be assisted in the performance of that duty ; ne- 
vertheless, 1 have no hesitation in saying, that if it is not 
a duty I would rather be excused coming forward. And 
now, dear lady, after this simple .explanation of my feel- 
ings and intentions, spare me, 1 jpray you, the remainder 
of the evening,” 

** That I assuredly will,” said Mrs. Essington, smiling, 
and adding with a sigh, **Oh, Mr. Eliot, what would 1 
give for half your Christian simplicity !” 

“Separate yourself frdm the world, dear lady,” said 
Mr. Eliot, “ and yoit will speedily tind simplicity.” 

Here theconversation dropped ; and other matters were 
brought forward, in which Mrs. Essington shewed herself 
to be fully acquainted at least with the commonly received 
doctrines of religion. 

The day of the missionary anniversary arrived ; when * 
several respectable persons conscientiously active in the 
‘ cause, and accustomed to speak, presented themselves on 
the occasion. ^ 

Mr. Eliot having been made to understand that it was 
the expectation of the friends of missions that he also 
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would address the assembly, he appeared on the platform 
though modestly drawn somewhat^into the background. 

The meeting was opened by the appointed persons; 
and several very animated and appropriate speeches were 
made by gentlemen who were strangers in the town. At 
length Mr. Eliot was called, *who came forward (to the 
surprise of his cousins) without perturbation, a circum- 
stance which they considered as wholly irreconcileable 
with the general reservedness and< unpresuming natpre of 
his character ; these gcod ladies not knowing that the very 
simplicity of his character, associated with a determina- 
tion to reject all prais^n his own account and claim it 
only for his Lord and Mii^^ter, was the very thing calcu- 
lated to support him vihen called tipon by duty to speak 
and act in public. He was above the praise of man; he 
did not desire it; and therefore he had none of those 
tremors which the fear of losing it would have excited. 
There may be, and undoubtedly there is in nyiny persons, 
a degree of nervous sensibility; which, without charging 
such persons with vanity or the fear of man, would make 
them tremulous on a public occasion of this kind ; never- 
theless, all other things T)eing equal, it scarcely, I believe, 
admits of a doubt, that the humblest man will always 
possess a larger degree of self-command, on being called 
to a sudden and public appearance, than the vain or 
conceited man, or the man to whom human praise is an 
object of desire. But *to leave these reflections. 

Mr. Eliot made a speech of considerable length, in 
which he gave a simple, unadorned, yet highly interesting 
account of the people of the country in which he had re- 
sided so many years, partly respecting their heathen and 
unconverted state, and partly respecting the blessed ef- 
fects which the Christian religion, had produced upon 
those few natives whose conversion he had witnessed. 
And it was remarkable, that, throughout this speech, he 
never once alluded to himself, but simply and invariably 
gave the honour whgre it was due, even to him in whose 
hand are the hearts of all men. 

Immediately before the platform sat Mrs. Essington, 
with her large and fashionable party ; among whom were^ 
the Misses Clinton, who took conspicuous places that 
day, on the strength of having a near relation on the 
platform :* and the moment the old gentleman ceased. 
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they excited such a roar of applause, clappmg: their 
hands, and striking their feet against the ground, that 
the next person who arose, a young man, Mr. Anthony 
Beverly, an inhabitant of the tdWn, was obliged to stand 
some minutes ready to speak, before he ^.ould obtain a 
hearing. 

In the mean time, Mr. Eliot returning to his chair, and 
finding it occupied, w'as obliged to take a seat in a mbre 
prominent part of th^ platform. Whether he was dis- 
tressed or pleased by the^long-anrf continued clapping, 
could not be discerned even by those who knew him bSst 
and w’atched his countenance. '^Mie real state of the case 
was, that he understood not the signification of the tiling ; 
so that having no acquaintance with this noisy mark of 
commendation, he actually failed to apply it to himself, 
and therefore sat wholly unconscious. 

In the mean time, the noise ceasing, the young man 
began his harangue, which formed a remarkable contrast 
with all that had gone, before. 

He first, in a* florid and elaborate, yet common-place 
style, complimented his country upon her missionary 
exertions and her indefatigable labours, her mighty 
works of self-denial, and the glorious pattern she exhi- 
bited before all nations. He spoke of her Bible societies, 
her school societies, and her missionary societies ; he 
congratulated her on her valiant sons and her beautiful 
daughters, the® greater part of whom, he said, were 
engaged in one mighty labour of love, viz. the conver- 
sion of the heathen, the spread of the Bible, and the 
relief of the afflicted. 

He then passed some very well-turned compliments on 
his own town; and next he proceeded to utter a high 
panegyric on a certain individual, whom he did not name, 
but whom he described as having spent a long and labo- 
rious life devoted to missionary labours, in a voluntary 
banishment from his country, his home, his friends ; 
subjecting himself to endless privations, excessive fatigue 
under tl^e burning sun of a tropical climate, and exposed 
to every kind of'findignity : and he called on his town, 
'"to receive and reward this Christian hero, with every 
testimony of leve, of honour, and "of approbation ; and 
to hold him up as a bright and burning example for 
the imitation of their sons and daughters. 
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While the younff orator was thus vehemently labouring 
his point, ^in e manner, and with an expression, to which 
1 despair of doing justice, the Misses Clinton, as parties 
nearly and dearly allied *to the person chiefly concerned, 
were hiding their blushes with their fans, while the good 
old gentleman himself, to the astonishment of Mrs. 
Essington and her party, sat perfectly unmoved, looking 
stedfastly at the speaker, without being in the least able 
to comprehend what^he meant. At length, being stcuck 
wy,h some very extraordinary expressions, of ^hich he 
could make neither head nor tail, die turned to Mr. Sand- 
ford, who sat next to lim, and, with a certain look of 
wonder which he had |^iofe than %Dce found occasion to 
assume since his arrival in England, very simply asked 
him the name of the extraordinary person of whom the 
young gentleman was speaking. 

Mr. Sandford smiled, and said, ‘‘Do you not know 
any man to whom«this description answers^ 

“ In some points,*' said Mr. Eliet, “ it might suit David 
Brainerd ; but in others, no mere man c&n deserve such 
praise.” • 

“ But,” said Mr. Sandford, “ we must not go so far as 
Delaware, nor yet to so remote a period as the last cen- 
tury, for this man : we are told that we arc to look for 
him in our own town, and in the present day.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Eliot, “ if only half what ye hear of 
this man he true, we have a treasure in the town 1 was 
little aware of.” So saying, the old gentleman settled 
himself in his chair, hemmed twice, took a pinch of 
snufi', and prepared himself to listen again with undis- 
turbed curiosity.* 

In the mean time, the youti^ panegyrist finished his 
harangue, and retired gracefully td his seat; while Mrs* 
Essington's party excited a second thunder of applause, 
which lasted long, bursting forth again and again, w'hile 
every eye was fixed upon Mr. Eliot, who sat,*as 1 before 
remarked, perfectly unmoved, excepting that on the 
clapping continiyng somewhat too long, he turned to 
Mr. Sandford, and said, “TooTOuch of the theatre 
this business, Mr. Sandford! too much of the theatre! 
Are you itot of this opinion, my good Sit?” 

Mr, Sandford, who had some difficulty to preserve that 
gravity of countenance which his exposed situation atid^ 
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the solemnity of the occasion demanded, having answered 
Mr. Eliot as shortly as politeness would permit, endea- 
voured to fix his attention on the person then risirtg to 
address the company^ in whose speech none of those im- 
pertinences appeared which had crept into the harangue 
of his predecessor. 

The meeting being concluded, Mr. Eliot arose, on the 
whole much satisfied, for much had been said to tiie 
purpose, and was walking off the platform, when Mr. 
Essington coming behind' himt iiiid, *‘Well, my old 
friend, how are you? We shall see you, 1 hope, at dm- 
ner. But don’t you return yourtihanks to Mr. Anthony 
Beverly ? ^ < 

The old gentleman looked for’’ an explanation; and 
in the mean time several gentlemen of the town and neigh- 
bourhood were gathered round Mr. Eliot, to whom Mr. 
Essington appealed, saying, ** Gentlemen, do you not 
think that same kind of acknowledgnr)£nt, be it ever so 
trifling, is due from Mf^ Eliot to young Beverly?” 

One of the gentlemen replied, “ I do not know what 
to say, Essington : it is an awkward thing for a man to 
thank another for speaking well of him!” 

** Thank him!” said Mr. Essington; ‘*no, I would not 
have him go and thank him in so many words; but if a 
man has the smallest address, he may fall upon some- 
thing by which he may make it known that he feels the 
compliment paid him.” 

Mr. Eliot, who was becoming every moment more and 
more perplexed, and more and more at a loss what to 
make of all he heard, now interrupted the company, say- 
ing, 1 am quite at a loss, gentlemen.; I do not com- 
prehend one single sylla)>le of what you are saying! ” 

How long these good gentlemen might have been 
before they came to a right understanding on this sub- 
ject 1 cannot pretend to decide, had not Mr. Sand ford 
stepped inf and explained to I he astonished company 
that he was well assured Mr. Eliot bad not applied one 
word of Anthony Beverly’s panegyric to himself. 

*‘To myself !'’ ^^sa id Mr. Eliot. Vi)U amaze me: it 
'could not be. No man could surely be so absurd as to 
speak in such tarnis of me, or indeed of any man to his 
face ! ” 

Mr. Sandford, observing Mr. Eliot’s anerer beginninc: to 
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arise, took him immediately by the arm, and led him out 
into the street, where he stated to him the duty of taking 
evil repoA aifd good report alike with a calm and humble 
spirit; and he had the* pleasure to find his old friend 
willing to be convinced, and to be regulated by him. ** I 
was nigh to falling, and you fifted me up, brother,'* said 
Mr. Eliot. But as this matter has ruffled me more than 
1 oould wish, not only having excited some degree of 
anger in my breast, but also (what might seem itlmost 
irreconcileable with feeling) a kind of self-cohse- 

qaence, or sense of my own importance — I witl, if you 
please, my dear broth^, instead of diiring at the public 
meeting, retire for thelire^t of the day into solitude, in 
order to preserve that pieace which^he world has well nigh 
destroyed.*’ Having then charge^ Mr. Sand ford with 
his excuses, and begged him to make such apology as he 
thought right, if apology there needed, for the rough man- 
ner in which he had spoken of Mr. Anthqny Beverly’s 
speech, he made tfie best of his way to his beloved retire- 
ment. • 

Just as he was about to turn from the high road into 
the park, he met old Jalnes Trowers, who insisted on his 
accompanying him to his cottage to take some refresh- 
ment. He accepted the invitation, and seated himself 
at the door ; while the old woman set before him such 
things as the house afforded. But his manner was so far 
from its usual ease and cheerfulness, that the gbod dame 
more than once asked after his health ; and remarked to 
her daughter, after his departure, that she feared the old 
gentleman had heard some bad news, for his look was 
not half so cheerful as it used to be. 

When Mr. Eliot had partaken of such refreshment as 
the cottage could supply, he todk bis leave, and walked 
into the park ; where seeking his favourite seat at the foot 
of the oak, he remained a while in deep meditation: and 
so fully was he taken up in this meditation, that he did 
not perceive that tlm declining sun was already begin- 
ning to dip behind the western grove. At length he was 
startled from his tleep musings the«sound of an ap- 
proaching step, and, a minute afterwards, he was respect- 
fully acklressed by George Phillips, who s^d, that he had 
presumed to follow him to his favourite haunts, in order 
that he might have the pleasure of walking home with him. 
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The modest, intelligent, and courteous address of this 
young man was always agreeable to Mr. Eliot, and he 
accordingly received him with a cordiality wh^ch imme- 
diately put Mr. Phillips entirely at his ease. As the 
evening was remarkably fine, Mr. Eliot 'proposed that 
they should return home by a somewhat circuitous course ; 
and as their walk w'as thus prolonged, they had time for 
a long and very serious discourse. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the events of 
the day. Mr. Eliot remar!:ed, |h^"he wished these kind 
of meetings, which he ^considered as sacred assembii^is, 
could be conducted with less ref4(rence to second causes, 
and with a more decided view, to the glory of God. 

“ But surely, Sir,’' 6aid Mr. Ge>rge Phillips, “ when a 
fellow-creature has done well, you would not withhold 
from him the commendation he deserves?" 

** In every case," said Mr. Eliot, allowing the object 
to be as worthy as man can be, I not only disapprove of 
public compliments being made in tfie presence of the 
person complin('.ented, but even in his absence, should he 
be a living man ; and for this reason, because the praise 
of a living man may prove injurious to the welfare of his 
soul, and is assuredly the most probable means that can 
be taken to impede his usefulness : for the moment the 
minister or teacher ceases looking up to God, and begins 
to be occupied by self, that instant his usefulness in a 
great measure v::eases ; and though his zeal may seem 
for a while to flourish, yet, having no proper root, it will 
gradually wither and come to nought." 

Mr. George Phillips then asked Mr. Eliot if he disallow- 
ed the praise of departed saints, as in such case there 
was no danger of injuring the individuals by the com- 
mendations bestow^ed upon them. 

** They who are passed into another state of being,” 
replied Mr. Eliot, ** cannot, it is true, be injured by any 
expressions we may use in their favour. But though we 
cannat injure the dead by lifting thjg names of departed 
saints to the skies, and idolizing their ashes, yet the living 
may certainly be injured by indiscreet praise lavished on 
^ thf^dead. Is not the human race all of one family ? God 
madis of one b)pod all nations to dwell upon the face of 
the earth ; and if it could be established as a fact that 
this race had produced even one nearly perfect or highly 
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excellent character durins: the course of the many ages 
during which man has inhabited the^earth, this single fact 
wouUl go %ery far towarcfs raising the dignity of our na- 
ture; and we might thei^maintain with some reason that 
what has been«before may be again. But if we judge by 
that which we have an opportunity of actually seeing, we 
perceive little of what is in the smallest degree commen- 
daUle in any natural character : judging, therefore, of that 
which we do not know from that.which we do know, I 
take it for granted thi^; ijl thckse fine tales they tell uk of 
petfect characters among the dead, are utterly fatse ; And 
I look on these tales, however confirnred by historical 
testimonies, as exceedligjy deceitful and mischievous 
fictions, which have lechthousands^nd tens of thousands 
into error.” , 

“But, Sir,” said Mr. George Phillips, “ I perceive that 
you are speaking of unconverted characters; and every 
Christian must allow, that holding up such^as examples 
to others, is highlyMangerous. Nevertheless, to let these 
rest, permit me again to ask you, do yoia disapprove of 
our commending the departed saints? May we not give 
praise and honour to sifch men as these?” 

“ By a saint, 1 understand,” said Mr. Eliot, “ a man 
who was chosen before the foundation of the world from 
the rest of his sinful brethren, by the free grace of God, 
and not through any of his own works or deservings, to 
be called, sanctified, and finally glorified.” • 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. George Phillips. 

“ You allow this definition of the saint?” said Mr. 
Eliot, 

“ 1 do,” said Mr. George Phillips. 

“ You allow, that it was not for any good work or de- 
servings of these persons that they were chosen, but that 
they were selected by the ffee choice and according to 
the everlasting purpose of the Almighty?” 

“ I do,” said Mr. Phillips; “because Scripture, and 
the Ajticles of the Cl^rch into which I am about to enter, 
bear me out in so thinking.” 

“ Y^ou also believe,” said Mr. Eliot, 4 * that those who 
are chosen are also called, and that those who are called 
are alsor sanctified, and that those who arg sanctified are 
also glorified— the work from beginning to end being 
that of theXord Jehovah^ without the smallest assistance 
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from any creature. And now, Mr, Phillips, if you can 
point out any one occasion, or any one circumstance from 
beginning; to end of this mighty work of ni^nVsalval.ion, 
in which the saint becomes en<.itled to praise from his 
fellow-men, why then let us give it him: if not, let us do 
as Moses did — that is, in writing and speaking of our 
fellow-creatures, let us simply record their actions, and 
give the glory to that God by whose gracious influence 
.they were enabled to do what was good and acceptable 
in his sij^ht." ' *. 

I have no doubt tljat you are right, perfectly right, 
Mr. Eliot,'* said George Pliillipslt ‘‘ and yet, 1 candidly 
confess that 1 cannot quite repewe your doctrine.** 

It is not the quesdon we are now discussing, whether 
you can receive my opinion or not, my dear Sir,” said 
Mr. Eliot; ** but whether it is just and according to 
Scripture ? *' 

** Certainly, Mr. Eliot, your remark is just,’* said 
George Phillips. ** your sentiments on this subject 
are according to Scripture, they ought to be received, be 
they ever so contrary to 6esh and blood. But there is 
something in the nature of these sentiments which so 
entirely subverts all the received opinions and customs 
even of the religious world, that I must hesitate to admit 
them till 1 have looked more closely into them, and ex- 
amined more precisely their ground and tendency. 

“ Whal, I ask, Mr. Eliot,** ' continued Mr. George 
Phillips, ** what do you suppose would be the consequence 
among the different orders of mankind, if it was generally 
considered an act of impiety for man to receive high com- 
mendation from his fellow-creatures? and if the glory of 
every commendable action were to he immediately carried 
to God as the Author of all good ?’* 

One effect of this change of feeling in society,*’ said 
Mr. Eliot, would, 1 imagine, be, that men would lose 
the desiretof performing many of those actions which are 
now highly praised in the world, l^ut which it woyld be 
blasphemy to attribute to a divine influence ; that which 
is called ambitiow wou^d immediately disappear, and false 
glory under every form would become instantly disrepu- 
table.” « 

But religion,** said Mr. George Phillips, might still 
be used as a cloak ; and a man might be as much flattered. 
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by hearing it said of him, that he had been enabled to 
do well under such and such a trial, or in such and such 
circumstances, as the hero in the field of battle, by the 
unqualified panegyrics a^bich are now bestowed upon 
him.” • ^ 

“ And what does this prove,” said Mr. Eliot, “ but 
that we should refrain from speaking in terms of this 
kind concerning our Christian brethren in their hearing, 
knowing as we do the deceitful ne&s of man's heart# ,To 
a mind of any considerable -^finement, gross flattej*ies 
art^ less dangerous than thoi^e of«a more delicate kind; 
and nothing can in my I'pinion preserve a man from the 
danger of insinuated praise, biit^ a strong persuasion 
that in admitting it, h#is in some degree guilty of the 
sin of arrogating to himself divine honours, particularly 
when the subject of that praise is any thing either real 
or sup|)Osed in his character, wbich ought to be ascribed 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit. Foik what good 
moral quality is there in the convqfted soul, which is not 
the immediate W'ork of the Holy Spiritf since we are 
taught that the fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, 
long-sufferings gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem^ 
perance,'' (Gal. v. 22, 23.) 

** Your ideas startle me, Mr. Eliot,” said George Phil* 
lips. ** 1 begin to look on these things in a new point of 
view ; and I tremble aln^ost to think to what a height of 
blasphemy men may go in arrogating to fhemselves that 
which is due only to God, and to that Person in the God- 
head especially of w hom it is written — All manner oj sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but the blas-^ 
phemy agatnst the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men'' (Matt. xii. 31.) , 

“ In w hat this sin against the HoK Ghost consists, is 
not easily understood,” said ilr. Eliot; but 1 should he 
inclined to suppose it to be opposing or arrogating the 
authority of the Holy Spirit, not through ignoi^nce, but 
in order to set up onicxalt self either an opposition t(v, 
or in place of this holy person. I therefore ctyiceive, 
that every Church tvhich sets up it^ owit ordinances and 
rites as possessing a divine influence capable of effecting 
that which alone can be produced through the agency 
of the Hol\\ Spirit, must in some sense be considered as 
guilty of tills sin against the Htdy Ghost: and though I 
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would not condemn every member of such Church, yet I 
should not scruple to assert tjiiat such Church itself is 
anathema maranatha. In this point of vieV, fhe R'')man 
Catholic Church, in rny opinioVi, stands especially con- 
demned, since, as a w'hqle, it is assuretlly chargeable 
with this g:reat sin, inasmuch as it appropriates to itself 
powers which are expressly attributed to the Holy Spirit 
in the particular odice which that divine person has^un- 
dertaken in the grand'^concern of man's salvation. 

But,,” continued Mrl Eliet, r^'in this respect, the 
Church of England, speaking of it as a whole, stands 
clear and blameless; and if its Ininisters acted up to its 
Articles and doctrine^ in thisegf^at and important point, 
1 am persuaded that it would became a bright and shining 
light in the world.” » 

Your remarks, Mr. Eliot,” replied George Phillips, 
** appear to me to take every instant a more serioqs turn, 
and they wKI afford me many hours ^f deep meditation.” 

** 1 wish they may,t my good yonng friend,” said Mr. 
Eliot; and fiothing do I more earnestly desire for you 
than that your ministry may be^altogether free from this 
spirit of self-seeking, and that you may go forth continu- 
ally in the strength of the Lord, making mention of his 
righteousness only. For they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings Orf eagles; they shall ruxi and not be weary; and 
they shall walk and not faint.'* (Isaiah xl. 81.) 

Mr. Eliot then proceeded to speak of the nature and 
work of the Spirit in general terms. — There is an old 
saying,” continued the old gentleman, “ oj some good 
man, I forget whom, to this effect — Let him who doubts 
the doctrine of the Trinity go to Jordan. Now at the 
baptism of Christ Lfy John^the Spirit was seen descend- 
ing like a dove, and lighting upon him. This is that 
Holy Spirit who, ngreeable to his office in the economy 
of grace, and his character in the covenant ina<ie between 
God and man, accomplishes that change in the souls of 
the ciiosen of the Lord by which tbe^ become new crea- 
tures, and are Fendeced meet for everlasting happiness. 
The first act of this blessed Spirit, is to communicate a 
supernatural <^life to their souls, thus rendering* them fit 
sul>jects of his divine influences. Before tl\is life is im- 
parted, man is described as being dead to every thing of 
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a spiritual nature: and it is well know^n, that he who is 
dead niusg n^eds be incapable of receiving any impres- 
sion^fronroutward tiling. They therefore to whom this 
life is not imparted, are utterly incapable of receiving 
the things which are of God ;«and though they may have 
the form, and semblance, and exterior deportment of 
converted men, thus constituting a part of the visible 
Church on earth, yet, having eyes they see not, and 
having ears they heaj not, neither can they understand. 
It is generally ackno\<?ledged, that the work of regene- 
raKon is momentary, while the succeeding operations of 
the Spirit are understood to be gradual. This blessed 
Spirit begins his work ^n the souls of the elect by com- 
municating to them a new life, which it carries on by 
convincing them of sin, discovering to them how the 
Father has been reconciled to them through the Son, and 
how they are washed, sanctified, and justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, mnd by the Spirit of our tjod» (1 Cor, 
vi. 11.) In this mariner, by the j!^>wer of the Spirit, the 
reiiew'ed soul is prepared for the reception of Christ, 
being made to apprehend his love and that of the Father, 
and as ardently to desire communion with both as the 
new horn babe desires the milk which is provided for 
him in the breast of bis mother. 

“ Thus, as i have before said,’' continued Mr. Eliot, 

the work of man’s corrversion and sanctification is be- 
gun, carried on, and completed by the Lord the Spirit: 
and though the ministry of man may be sometimes used 
in this work, yet is such ministry so utterly inadequate 
to the end intended, and its insufficiency is so frequently 
made to appear, that there can be no room whatever, in 
my opinion, for the most suceesfefuj writer, teacher, or 
preacher, to take any credit io himself;, and I have little 
doubt but that the influences of the Spirit are generally 
withheld in all cases in which the arrogance o^man thus 
endeavours to deprive the Lord Jehovah of the honours 
due unto his name, afid by making other gods unto him- 
self ; for the Lord, whose name is Jea(pus, is jealous 
God; (Exodus xxxiv. 14.) neither \:an we expeet that he 
will patiently endure the idolatries of man.” 

By this time, the two gentlemen having arrived at the 
suburbs of- the towm, the busy hum of the place pre- 
vented all further conversation. 
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When Mr. Eliot entered his consins* parlour, he fouiif 
them preparing for supper; and supposing him to be 
just returned from the public party, they ask^d him* how 
he liked his entertainment and his compan^y, and were not 
a little surprised upon being informed where he had dined, 
and how he had spent the latter part of the day. 

From that time, Mr. Eliot preserved the same simpli- 
city of character, and the same fixed determination to 
reject all human praise, seeking that honour only which 
cometh of God. Many blamed him for this, though 
no one could bf, offended, because his reserve on lliis 
subject was by no means mixeii with nioroseness, nor 
with any oifensivene^s of matiner ; for his general de- 
portment w'as that of extreme courtesy, his charities were 
large, and his laboui^s for the spiritual good of the poor 
and ignorant ref^uiar and unremitting. 

For a short time he afforded much matter of discourse 
in the town'^and neighbourhood, anf^ his sentiments on 
these points were freqtiently discussed. Mrs. Essington 
talked largely and fluently about him in all companies for 
a season# “Dear old man!’* dshe would say; “I do 
like him : he is a good creature. And I know not whe* 
ther I do not like him the better because he won’t receive 
our compliments. He is the first man, however, who ever 
refused to let me compliment him. 1 don't except you, 
Mr. Sand ford, ^although you look so hard at me. I have 
not been so long in your neighbourhood without finding 
out your weak side- I know what will please you. I 
have had nothing to do but to mention some poor sinner 
converted under your ministry, and then 1 have been sure 
of your approbation.*' 

For shame, Mrs. wEssington,'* said Mr. Sandford. 

Where is your^charity if a minister may not rejoice 
over a lost sheep which is found, what, 1 pray, is a pro- 
per subject for joy ? ’* 

“ Very* true, Mr. Sandford,” said the lady. ** And I 
could add a great deal more in ytwr favour, which you 
have not said fq?* yourself, about thCj love of souls and 
paternal regard for your flock, and the tender feelings of 
a pastor, &c. &c. ; but %vhen 1 have said all 1 can for 
you, 1 shall think of you just as 1 did before ; namely, 
that yotf are not so much above human praise as Mr. 
Eliot: for were I or any one to venture to speak to him 
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about any good he may have been the means of doing to 
any poor ^oul either heix or abroad, what would his 
answer bet — * Give God the glory, good Madam/ (I 
like to hear him say, ‘ (iood Madam,*) ‘ Give glory to 
the Lord. Do not speak of •me. Remember the first 
commandment — “Thou shall have no other gods but 
me. 

<^And do I not speak to the same purpose, Mrs. Es- 
sington^’’ said Mr. Sandford, who appeared a iittle 
hurt by her remarks.*^^^ ♦ *' ^ . 

AO yes, yes ; you say somethiiig like jt. But then, in 
you it seems more a /a^o^ de par ier. Somehow, you don’t 
contrive to stop my flatftrfng tongue as Mr. Eliot does* 
You don’t make me feel^hat 1 dare not proceed ; but, on 
the contrary, you rather draw me cfn to say more. But 
this saucy old man ! this Bengalee! this Mr. James Eliot! 
he makes one feel that he thinks all we can say on these 
subjects is»nought ; if he cannot have cofbmendation 
from God and his own heart, he w'iW have none; and hav- 
ing that, ours is not worth his notice. There is a grandeur 
and magnificence in this^^onduct, which raises him won- 
derfully in my esteem. 1 do like him, I own, though he 
has often made me hold my tongue when 1 have had a 
vast deal to say. But, Mr. Sand ford, you look grave.” 

“I do, Madam,” said the minister; “because you 
have touched me to the 4]uick, and given me view of 
myse4f which 1 fear is a just one. I am not hurt: but 
I think that I shall live to thank you for your reproof, 
and Mr. Eliot also for giving the occasion.” 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Essington, “I am not sure 
whether I don’t like you as well for receiving my saucy 
reproofs (which by the bye were mot intended) with so 
much candour, as 1 do Mr. .Eliot for rejecting all my 
compliments.” ^ 

“ Beware bow you compliment me now, Mrs. Essing- 
ton,” said Mr. Sandford. “You have made m? jealous 
of myself on these points, and 1 trust, with the divine 
blessing, to keep a stricter guard on tbij my weak side 
ill future.’* • 

In the mean time, while the opinions of the town w'ere 
divided respecting the peculiarities absei^able in Mr. 
Eliot’s character, and the Misses Clinton secretly regret- 
ted those extraordinary sentiments which they said pre- 
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vented their cousin from becomirii^ an eminent Christian 
character, and a shkiing light in the country, the Al> 
mighty decided the point, and proved to those \vho»Were 
inciiiu^d to see, that this his chosen one had done well 
in rejecting human praise, and pursuing 'with simplicity 
that course of life, in which he was best able to pre- 
serve the calmness of his mind and that state of heart in 
which a man would wish to be found at the a]>prodch 
of death. 

At th^ beginning of the isecoisd winter of his residence 
in England, he was seii^ed by an inflammatory comprint 
on the lungs, which terminated his life in a few days. 
He died in the arms of George A^hillips, while Mr. Sand- 
ford was offering a prayer by his^bed-side. “ My father ! 
my father!” said Mr. Sandford, as he closed the eyes 
of the departed saint; “my father! my fatlier! O that 
a part of thy humble and holy spirit may rest upon me, 
and that hewceforward I may be raistjd as high above the 
desire of. human praise as thou wert.” George Phillips 
earnestly united in this prayer on his own behalf. 

The large property which had belonged to this gentle- 
man, was appropriated, by a will made soon after his 
arrival in England, to the use of his flock in India, and 
the poor of the town and neighbourhood where he then 
resided ; Mr. Sandford and Mr. George Phillips being- 
appointed as trustees; with the reserve of such a sum 
for the use of the Misses Clinton, as rather more, than 
compensated for the loss of that liberal allow ance w hich 
he was accustomed to make for his lodging and boarding. 
It was supposed that he would have left them more, had 
he not been fearful of ministering thereby to that worldly 
spirit which he had sq often combated in these bis only 
remaining relation^. Jam^s Trowers was the only poor 
person belonging to the neighbourhood mentioned by 
name in Mr. ElioPs will. 

Mr. Jkmes Eliot is remembered with the tenderest af- 
fection to this day in the town i« which he died ; and 
the two ministers who were present at his death have 
given evidence that tfie pious conversation of this godly 
man, and the sweet simplicity of his spirit, were rendered 
peculiarly bCHeflcial to them, the Holy Spirit having 
vouchsafed to make use of this Christian 'stranger for 
their improvement in grace, and especially for their more 
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conscientious adherence to the commandment- ‘ Thoil 
shalt have no other ^ods^ but me.’' 

Tliie lady of the mane^r having finished this story > and 
finding that the allotted interval for these evening exer- 
cises had expired, called th% young people to prayer; 
after which, they all returned to their respective homes, 
me^ditating and conversing by the way on that which they 
had heard. 


A^^rayer to be enabled to keep tjie First Commandment. 

“O ALMIGHTY ajd BLESSED LORD GOD. who 
art the oiilv Creator ai^ ituler of %ll things, and in whont 
we live, and move, and have our being, we beseech thee 
to give us such a view of the spiritual nature of the com- 
mandment, *Thou shalt have no other gods but me,’ that 
we may tremble at the idea of departing in the smallest 
degree from this llHy rule,, either by making gods of our 
fellow-creatures, or seeking that praise^ and honour for 
ourselves which are due only unto thee. Thou hast spo- 
ken of thyself, O Lord, as being jealous for thy holy 
name ; and we know that thou only art worthy of praise; 
that thou art the first cause of all that is good, of all that 
is excellent, of all that is commendable on earth. We 
know also, that when one man is made to differ from 
another, it is through Ihy mercy and the blessed effect 
of siiperabounding grace; not according to his works 
or deservings, but according to thy free and sovereign 
pleasure. Nevertheless, we often blindly look to second 
causes, and lead others to do the same ; sometimes set- 
ting up ourselves as idols for others, and sometimes 
making gods of our fellow- men.* O.Lord, we confess and 
bewail this our grievous offdh^e, very earnestly entreating 
thee to give us grace henceforward, neither to covet 
for ourselves the commendations of our fello>^-creatures, 
nor to mislead our^brethren by the flatteries we offer 
them ; since thou, O Lord, alone art worthy the praise 
and adoration of all thy creatures— rfor thou* only art 
holy — thou only art just — thou* only art good. Sheeb 
thy Holy Spirit abroad in our hearts, and we will shew 
forth thy praise. O Lord our God^ other lords besides 
thee have 'had dominion over us; but by thee only will we 
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mak-e mention of thy name. Thou ,art the God who hast 
revealed thyself, through thy Son, the God of mercy, 
the one only and true God. In tliee alone, iherofore, .will 
we place our trust, upon thee alone will we build our 
hope, and unto thee alone shall our tribute of homage 
and adoration be paid without ceasing. 

And new to God the Father,” &e. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Second Commandment. — Thou shalt ncJ malce to tliyself any 
graven Image, nor the Likeness of any Thing that is in Heaven 
above, or in the Earth beneath, or in tl^o Water under the Earth. 
Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor worship them i for I the 
Lord thy 0od am a jealous God, and visit the Sins of the Eatlicrs 
upon the Cliildren, unto the tliird and fourth Generation of them 
that hate me, and shew Mercy unto Thousands in them that love 
me, and keej[> my Commandments. 


The lady of the manor opened the conversation this 
evening, by requesting one of the young people to repeat 
the second commandmept, which was accordingly done. 

“ Thou shalt not ihake iq thyself any graven image, 
nor the likeness of any thi/Tg that is in heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth. 
Thou shall not bow down to them, nor worship them : 
for I the Lord thy God am a jealoifs God, and visit the 
sins of tbe fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generatioh^of them that hate me, and shew mercy 
unto thousands in them that love me, and keep mj com- 
mandments.” 

When the young lady had finished the repetition of this 
commandment, some person in company asked the lady 
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of the manor to have the kindness to explain to her the 
precise distinction between the d^uties enforced by the 
first and %he second commandment; adding, that it ap- 
peared to her that every obligation enjoined by the first 
commandment, seemed to be equally inculcated by the 
second ; and those of the second in like manner inculca- 
ted by the first. The young lady apologized for making 
tins request, and at the same time expressed her assur- 
ance that the Almighty would not have given two com- 
mandments where oitf w/is sufficient, although she* dbuld 
II (^satisfactorily discern the difference betwecfli them. 

The lady of the manor answered, that the command- 
ments of God would always be found so to hang toge- 
ther, that each involvisd duties deforced by some or all 
of the others, insomuch that no on^ commandment could 
ever be singly and solely broken; and that hence might 
be found another solution besides that which is com- 
monly received of the following expressiojii — Whosoevtr 
shall keep tht whoihlaw, and ytt^offend in one pointy lit 
is p:villy of all^ (James ii. 10.) • 

“ There is a perfection and agreement,’* continued she, 
in the commandments, which will appear more and 
more in proportion as we consider their several parts — 
a holy harmony which admits not of the slightest dis- 
cord ; from w^hence arises the absurdity of supposing 
that any thing like an imperfect obedience can be accept- 
able to God. However, to answer ycair qiihstion, my 
dear young friend, and to state my opinion to you on this 
subject as accurately as possible, I must inform you, that, 
with respect to the commandments in question, it appears 
to me that the second may be considered as the first com- 
mandment assuming a more express and palpable form. 
The first commandment has respect to the feelings of the 
heart and its affections, forl^iifiding the undue estimation 
of any created object ; whereas the second commandment 
especially refers to every external form ofr idolatrous 
worship. This latter commandment prohibits the wor- 
ship which is offered to idols, or false gods, w^jether ce- 
lestial or terresflal, whether in«heavd& above or in the 
earth beneath. It also forbids the making or forming oT 
any images, or likenesses, of the true Giod. It likew^ise 
forbids the introduction of all human inventions into the 
worship of the true God, requiring that we should keeg 
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ourselves free from all the contagious influences of hea- 
then abominations, according to the solemn injunctions 
recorded in Deuteronomy xii. 30, 31, 32.— to 
thyself, that thou he not snared f^y JoUowing them, after 
that they he destroyed Jrom before thee ; end that thou 
enquire not after their gods, saying. How did these na- 
tions serve their gods ? even so will I do likewise. Thou 
shah not do so unto the Lord thy God: for every abomi- 
nation to the Lord, which he hateth, have they done unto 
their gods ; for even their sons andiAheir daughters they 
have burnt in the fire to their gods. What thing soever 
I command you, observe to do if: thou shall not odd 
thereto, nor diminish from it. (finally, it forbids our 
adoption of heathen mf.nners and c ustoms, by no means 
allowing us to make their mythological writings our 
guides, teaching them*^ to our little ones, extolling their 
beauties, or holding them up as standards of morality to 
the admiration of our friends and ass(K*iates. 

The Almighty/* continued ther'iady, ‘‘represents 
himself in the second commandment, and in many other 
parts of Scripture, as a jealous God, as one who will 
have no rival in the aflFections of his people. He com- 
pares himself in other passages of the Word to a hus- 
band, while the Church is represented as his bride, as 
one purchased and washed with his blood. And under 
this tender appellation of a husband he condescends to 
solicit the^aftections of his people; as in Isaiah liv. 5, 6, 
where we find the following words — For thy Maker is 
thine husband; the Lord of hosts is his name; and thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel ; The God of the whole 
earth shall he be called. For the Lord hath called thee 
as a woman forsaken and grieved in spirit, and a wife of 
youth, when thou wasJt refused, saith thy God.'" 

The lady of the manor thpA proceeded to observe, that 
as she had already pointea out to her young people how 
the first coenmandment was frequently violated in Chris- 
tian societies, she should now go on fo notice the various 
modes in^which the second commandment was broken in 
the present day by persons calling themselves Christians, 
<dnd even by such as are accustomed to consider them- 
selves as the niost enlightened and best instructed of 
the age. 

“ Idolatiy/^ continued she, “has been the grand engine 
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by which Satan has held the dominion of the world for 
the last fgur thousand yt^ars. It is* not, however, my pre- 
sent object to ascertain precisely how large a portion of 
the habitable globe is %ii\\ lying in absolute paganism. 
The horrors and enormities pf open heathenism are evi- 
dent enough to every observer : we can all of us see the 
follies and absurdities of Hindoos and Hottentots with a 
sufficient degree of clearness ; and I trust that there are 
none of you, my dear young people, who arc not zealqusly 
promoting the caus?%f missions, whose direct purpose is 
tc^evangelize these dark cornersb of the earth. But our 
present business is notjArith these remote evils : by look- 
ing continually toward^ titiem, we are perhaps in danger 
of drawing comparisofis too favourable to ourselves, and 
by constantly gazing upon the mote in our brother’s eye 
become insensible of the beam which is in our own eye. 

“ From the first day that I was honoured in being per- 
mitted to become jmur instructress, it has been my object 
to draw your attention as much«is possible to your own 
spiritual concerns, and to guard you agaifist those dangers 
which grow out of the present state of society in this 
country. Every age and every state of life have their 
peculiar trials and temptations, and dangers often arise 
in quarters whence they were least suspected. 

“It is well known that there is much actual idolatry 
in the papal Church, ki which the Virgin Myy and the 
saints are made the constant objects of divine honours : 
but the Roman Catholic religion has been losing ground 
and influence for some years in Europe. Neither is it 
from this quarter that the young people of England, and 
we may even add those of the Continent, have now most 
reason to fear. • 

“ It is impossible, one should suppose, for a thought- 
ful person to visit the ContinVit, or to become acquainted 
with our places of public education in England, without 
perceiving that true religion has another enelny now ex- 
isting more powerfll than popery itself, and one indeed 
to which the continuance of the Rom^n Catholic religion 
on the Continent, and the very Slow advancement of reg 
ligiousTruth in England since the period of the Reforma- 
tion, may be traced with a degree of c^tainty which in 
after ages will be as apparent as the influence of popery 
before the time of Luther. # 
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This enemy of true religion, my dear young people/* 
added the lady of the manor, “,is no other tlian the an- 
cient heathen literature; and it might perfiiaps be very 
useful on the present occasion to enquire whether the 
dark shadows of paganism ere so absolutely passed away 
from Christendom as is generally believed ; and whether 
Satan has not been enabled, with a degree of art unri- 
valled in the annals of mankind, to keep up the induence 
of heathen morality with nearly undiminished force, and 
to preserve the fascinations of heathen profligacy upon 
the minds of our yourg people, under the mask ,/bf 
classic elegance and ancient wisdom, not only for ages 
after the light of true religion had shone on various parts 
of the earth, but even down to (he present period — a 
period, in this country especially, of no small light and 
illumination in many other respects?*' 

In this place one of the young ladies interrupted the 
lady of the manor, to ask whether ^he comprehended 
aright what she had heard ; and whether their kind in- 
structress meant^^them to understand that she considered 
it a kind of heathenism to study the writings of idolaters 
in the manner in which they were studied by the learned 
in the present day ? 

‘‘My dear young friend,” replied the lady of the ma- 
nor, “ 1 am by no means such a barbarian as to wish the 
destructiotv of a single interesting vestige of ancient days ; 
neither do I believe it to be any oftence against the Al- 
mighty to study the writings of antiquity in order to throw 
light either upon history in general or upon the sacred 
volume in particular. But when I consider that the 
reading of these books is made the constant employment 
of our sons from early infancy until the period of educa- 
tion is supposed to be finished,, to the almost total ex- 
clusion of all biblical learning ; — when I consider that the 
countenance and authority of all we hold sacred, and all 
we hold dear, is given to these wor^s which abound in 
mythological allusions of the most impure nature, and 
whose qhoicest passages are replete with such vain-glo- 
l^ious and worldly sentitnents as a man must utterly re- 
nounce before he can enter the kingdom of heaVen; — 
when we consi(fer that a knowledge of the classics is 
counted indispensable to the character of a gentleman, 
vvhile a very slender acquaintance with Scripture is re- 
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quired even from a minister of our Established Church; 

- we must acknowledf?^ that, altliough we do not actu- 
ally bow^the knee to Jupiter and Saturn, the shadows 
of paganism have not ytt passed away from our country ; 
and if not frdm our country,, how much less so from our 
continental neighbours ! 

The lady of the manor then proceeded to inform her 
young people of the result of her observations on this 
sid)ject in a visit made some yehrs before to the Conti- 
nent. ^ . 

I had expected,’' said she, “ to have found our 
neighbours on the Continent, at least those who preserved 
the old order of thing# a« it existed before the Revolu- 
tion, quiet and simpl# papists, ifkving their houses de- 
corated with the images of their saints, and their walls 
perhaps enriched with representations of the Holy Fa- 
mily, of 8t. Agnace, and St. Ursula, &c, &c. How 
much then was I ij|Monished to find that those pieces of 
sculpture and painting which bar! any reference to their 
religion were almost wholly confined to places of worship 
and burying-grounds ; while nearly all the ornaments 
of their houses and gardens, whether produced by the 
]>encii or the chisel, bore allusion to mythological and 
classitral subjects. The inhabitants of the Continent are 
immoderately fond of paintings and statuary, insomuch 
that they frequently adorn their gardens^ and Rouses with 
them ; the figures in each being large as life, and repre- 
senting scenes from Ovid, and other ancient writers of 
the same description. 

“ I am rather inclined to think that our continental 
neighbours are not the deep scholars that we are, and 
probably do not for the most part enter so accurately 
into the niceties of language and criticism as we do ; at 
least 1 believe our islanders %ish to have it thought so. 
But be this as it may, their minds seem very deeply im- 
bued with classical ideas, and not possessid^ the deli- 
cacy which we affeA, they represent in colours and pro- 
portions which none can mistake, thq^e unholy concep- 
tions of the un^egenerate imagination which are fi)un<h 
in the above-mentioned authors —which very authors 
are made the study of our infant hoyS when scarcely 
weimed from the breast. 

The enlightened English tutor may perhaps reply* 
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to this — No: we select with care;, choosing that which 
is likely to he profitable to our.pupils, and castiiij^ the 
rest away. In return to which it may well be asked, 
How can good be selected froiri that in which no good 
exists ? or how can we dravy any thing that is profitable 
from that which is universally evil ? There may indeed 
be found in heathen writers some beautiful descrij)tions 
of the works of Cod, and the glories of nature : but all 
that^jM'oceeds from the writer himself, is and must be 
corrypt ; ^ since every imagination^' of the thoughts of 
man’s heart are declarcwl, in the sacred volume, to (be 
only evil continually. The carnal^mind is enmity against 
God ; it is not subject to the law' of God, neither indotMl 
can be: every sentimcht, thereforV;, of a heathen writer 
must needs be corrin>t, and opposed to that which is 
right; neither can w^e wonder at any evil effect which is 
oi may be produced by placing the sentiments, actions, 
and imaginations of the heathen w^ld under the con- 
stant observation of oui;. children. And I have seriously 
apprehende<l that much, very much of the depravity of 
the young people on the Continent may have proceeded 
from the constant recurrence of these unholy images, 
whether represented in sculpture, painting, or needle- 
work ; whether found in the original languages, or in 
translations ; or merely re-modelled in the shape of epic 
poems, dramas, songs, or romances. 

But,” procee<lecl the lady of the manor,* “ as I know 
your partiality, my dear young people, to any thing in 
the style of narrative, instead of detaining your attention 
any longer with my remarks on a subject whidi may be 
more interesting to you hereafter than it now is, I shall 
read a letter to you, wliich 1 received a short time ago 
from a lady, who is now thejiappy wife of an excellent 
man in exalted life, and th^j joyful mother of a beautiful 
and pious family.” 

The lady of the manor then rang her bell, and di- 
rected her servant to bring in a smdil casket which she 
had placed on hcr^drcssiiig-table. 

^ During the absence of the servant, tlje young people 
ventured to put some enquiries respecting the lady in 
question. ' 

In answer to all these enquiries, the lady of the manor 
^referred them to the letter, which she said contained a 
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little epitome of the lady’s life, written with the express 
purpose of being shewn to a person who was a total 
stratiger fo any part of the author’s history. 

Oil the casket being fiat into the hands of the lady of 
the manor, slie opened and drew from it a letter, toge- 
ther with a small jiainting representing a young and ex- 
tremely lovely person dressed in the habit of a liuiitress. 
Her iiiiure was singularly elegant and majestic; her 
golden hair was knotted with classic simplicity on* the 
iiack of her head ; ^fttafeh bfoomed on her cheek ; .and 
ge%ius sparkled in her eye. The bnek-ground of the 
little picture represented a wild wood, and two delicate 
Italian greyhounds occii^ied some oart of the fore-ground. 
The execution of this little painting was as excellent as 
the design was beautiful. • 

Wlien the young peojde had satisfied themselves w^ith 
looking upon this picture, they laid it on one side, and 
the lady of the mai\or commenced the lettA*. 

A LETTER FROM ELLEN TEMPLE RESPECTINa THE 

EFFECT PRODUCED ^XJPON THE YOUTHFUL MIND 
BY OUR USUAL CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

<< My grandfather, as you well know, my dear Madam, 

was the Earl of K , and my father a younger son of 

that nobleman. My ftither was a remarkablyjiandsonie 
man ; his personal accomplishments being of a kind 
w hich served as a letter of recommendation to him wdiere- 
ever he wished to be introduced. His figure was strik- 
ingly majestic, while his countenance expressed a pe- 
culiar sweetness mixed with an extraordinary degree of 
vivacity. After being educateddn one of the first public 
schools in England, he was considered as one of the 
most elegant scholars of hi^ltime in the University of 
Oxford, through which he passed as a gentleman com- 
moner. •* 

“ My father’s priAte tutor at Oxford was a man of ta- 
lent; and having, no doubt, in his^ situation ^as an 
instructor of youth, often suffered the penance of beings 
obliged^ to bear with much dulness, he seemed to be 
particularly delighted with the rapid manner in which 
my father received ideas and adopted them as his own. 
And he was not a little gratified in the success of his • 
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pupil, who was acknowledged to -be a man of the first 
genius and most elegamt taste wiho had appeared at Ox- 
ford for some years. ♦ 

“ It was at that time predicted, by those who knew my 
father best, that he would become an author, and would 
. distinguish himself by some superior literary produc- 
tions: but these predictions have not been fulfilled. 
My father never produced any compositions of suffi- 
cient 'consecpience to 'be brought before the public; 
though 1. found a few essays and s^ilie slight attempts at 
versification in fiis poFtfolio, which afforded sufficteut 
proof that had he undertaken larger works it would not 
have been without a (jonsiderafbl^ share of success. • 

“ It was always the intention dt my grandfather, whc 
was high in favour with the ministry, to bring my father 
forward in the diplomatic line; but as no situation of 
this kind immediately offered, apon my father’s leaving 
the UniversitJ^, he was without empl^’ment for two years, 
during which time he indulged in some expences which 
his noble friends could not conveniently answer ; for my 
paternal relations are not rich. 

“ In the mean time, hopes were held out to him of speedy 
advancement in the line he desired : but finding that his 
creditors would not receive promises in lieu of payment,, 
he suffered himself to be persuaded to seek the improve- 
ment of li^s fortune by marriage;' a mode of rising in the 
world which one should think was but ill suited to a man 
of my father’s elegant taste and intellectual refinement. 
For he had often been in the habit of speaking of his fu- 
ture wife as of one who must possess the beauty of Helen 
and the graces of Calypso, together with the mental dis- 
tinctions of the unfortuViate Sappho: all of which ima- 
ginary perfections he was compelled to forego for the 
ordinary consideration or that large fortune which his 
various itp providences had rendered desirable. 

“ Hut, to speak in plain language, the young lady whom 
he selected as the object of his addresses was very rich, 
though khe had of those charms with which he used 
* in imagination to endbw his destined wife. She had, 
however, many^ excellent qualities; and, had her life been 
spared, she would, no doubt, have obtained aqd preserv- 
ed the regard of her husband : she however - lived only 
® two years, and dying, left him one daughter. 
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My father thus bepoming a widawer in early life, waa 
not sorry to be relieved from the cliarge of his infant by 
her j'nateifial* grandmother, to whose care he consigned 
her after her mother’s death, and never saw her more; 
though he evet retained a teller recollection of lier, and 
seldom spoke of her without a certain expression of coun- 
tenance which indicated that his feelings for her were 
more tender than he openly acknowledged. 

‘‘ And now, in order that I inaj not hereafter break in 
upon other parts otkiny story, I sliall here trace .the 
siim)le outline of my sister’s patl^^tic history. She was 
brought up by her respectable graucfmother in much 
retiyement, but not in*ignorance. Her grandmother 
being aware of my father s love d( literature, procured 
for her, when at a proper age, a -learned tutor in the 
person of a middle-aged clergyman of the name of 
Gisborne, who, while the old lady herself undertook 
those branches of my sister’s education which parti- 
cularly belong to her sex, occupied himself in the culti- 
vution of her mind and the improvement W her talents. 

** As far as I could pver learn, my sister was never 
a brilliant character, nor in any way distinguished by 
j)ersonal beauty : she possessed, however, in a singular 
degree, that uniform gentleness and consistency which, 
wlieii united, as in her case, with feeling and good 
sense, so peculiarly fit the female for all the ^uties of 
daughter, wife, and mother, and render her so especially 
a help meet for the nobler sex. 

J\ly sister, being entitled to a large fortune, mar- 
ried very early, and as early became a widow, though 
not till she had first become a mother. Her only son, 
the little Alfred, was born when J, his aunt, was about 
ten years of age, and continiied to live with his mother 
and grandmother, enjoying tR# instruction of his mo- 
ther’s venerable tutor till I had entered into my eigh- 
teenth year; at which time he was deprivedTof both 
parents within a fevf months, and consigned by the 
dying testimony of his mother to the ^uardianshm of 
my father, with this stipulation, •that he shoula not 
on any account be separated from Mr. Gisborne. In- 
tending to mention in its proper place wha^l; more I may 
have to say. respecting this little boy, I shall now pro- 
ceed with the history of my father, 

VOL. rr. * N 
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He wag very young when l^e first became a widower, 
and being thus freed«from all domestic cares, he imme- 
diately entered upon that mode of life for winch he had 
originally been designed, by accompanying his Excel- 
lency Lord , the Engjish ambassador to the capital 

of the French monarchy; and from that time he was 
continually engaged in public affairs in the different 
courts of Europe till I was thirteen years of age, although 
his second marriage di(j| not take place till his daugliter 
by, his ^rst wife was between tet: and eleven years of 
age. ^ . 

It was in the duchy of Baden, at the town of 
Carlsruhe, that my father first ^aw my mother. Being 
at that time in easy^and affiuenC circumstances, he was 
not led to this second marriage by the same motives 
which had formerly influenced him, for my mother was 
a very beautiful woman, and nearly allied to the first fa- 
milies in the principality. Her fortune was also small 
when she became myufather’s wift^ ; though some years 
after their maiTiage, through the sudden death of an 
only brother, she became the heiress of a noble pro- 
perty, and entered into the possession of an almost 
princely domain. 

Thus, my dear Madam, having given you the simple 
statement of the situation of my family before my birth, 
1 shall p2*oceed to those matters which relate more nearly 
to myself. 

“ I was born in the grand duchy of Baden, and was 
called Ellen, after my mother; but I left the place of 
my nativity so early, that 1 should have had no know- 
ledge of it had I not seen it again at a later period. 
Soon after my bii*th, oiy parents went to France, and 
settled in Paris, having country -house at Versailles, 
where I chiefly resided Wth my governess ; although 1 
en joyed much of the presence of my parents, who were 
seldom I6ng absent from me, and who regarded me with 
a degree of tenderness which formW not only their hap- 
piness^ but minf, also. I was naturally a very lively 
child ; and I lived among very animated people. The 
scenes amid which I resided were calculated fo excite 
the fancy in & more than ordinary degree. It was pre- 
cisely that point of time in the last age, in .'which Ver- 
sailles might be said to have reached its highest glory. 
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when the beautiful and unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
the star of Austria, had j»st commenced that career ot 
• vanitj, the^end of which was so peculiarly disastrous as 
to excite the commiseratidn of all Europe, and will con- 
tinue so to do as long as any records shall remain of the 
horrors of that time. 

“ Though very young when I first saw that princess, 
I shall never forget the expression of her beautiful coun- 
tenance as I one day met her, when walking with •my 
governess in the garddhf of Versailles. She was dressed 
in a^imple robe of dimity, with a strav hat, in which 
was a single bunch of artificial flowers. Her attendants 
were -few ; and there wa# in her countenance an almost 
infantine expression of eSse and swe^ness, which formed 
a painful contrast with the portraits taken this un- 
happy princess in later life,, when the world had finished 
that work of corruption which we are well informed was 
too successfully begun in the court of her ambitious mo- 
ther; when the caprices of fashiefi had destroyed her 
native simplicity ; and after her mind had been inflamed 
with passion and harassed by fatigue. 

“ About three years ago, when again visiting Ver- 
sailles in order to weep over the»wreck of former magni- 
ficence, I saw a portrait of the little Dauphiness on her 
first arrival in France; it was inclosed in a shabby 
frame, and had been thrown aside with oth^ old lumber, 
in an underground apartment of the palace. In this 
portrait, the same infantine tenderness was visible ; and 
though the features seemed semreely yet to have obtained 
their due proportion, yet there was an air of harmless- 
ness and sweet inexperience cast over the whole figure, 
which made my heart bleed at evfery pore, and led me 
to the indulgence of an encoui^ing persuaedon, that the 
tragic end of this ill-fated priitcess was. probably pre- 
ceded by such convictions of the vanity of' human life, 
as might happily fit hen for a better world. But to pass 
from these touching reflections, and to descend into more 
ordinary Hfe, though still somewhat alliwii to the ))<^np 
of courts. * 

“ Many of my early years, as I before said, were 
passed at V^i‘sailles, where my father had a country- 
house. Though 1 have myself been a great traveller on 
the Continent, I never saw a palace which conveyed 
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to my mind such an idea of regal pomp as that of Ver- 
sailles. I doubt whether it ^ may be asserted that the 
building is in a good taste; I believe that iths not gene-' 
rally allowed to be so: nevertheless the eye is struck 
with its magnificent extent, the profusion of sculpture 
with which it is enriched, the magnitude of its columns, 
porticoes, terraces, balustrades, and other architectural 
ornaments; all of which may be more easily conceived 
than described* The old-fashioned gardens, too, are 
not without their imposing efi’^^Ct; the various long 
walks, some straight, some winding, are separated one 
from another by little coppices or groves, (for wd have 
not a word in English to deserfbe the ornamented b^^sqm t 
of the French,) in Vhich grottoes charm and fountains 
play, and where all the caprices of the heatlieu mytho- 
logy are represented in groups of marble or of broiiAe ; 
the various lakes and basons of clear w^ater, each adorn- 
ed with itlii triton or water-nymph, its dolphin or its 
mermaid; the gard<wis of orange trees; the avenues of 
tilleul; the groves of myrtle; the stairs of stone, de- 
scending from terrace to terrace, ornamented with ba- 
lustrades; the marble eifigies of kings and heroes of 
other times; — all present in one point of view so much 
to amuse the fancy, and to confound all sense of ordi- 
nary life and the real state of man on earth, that tlie 
youthfvl individual must be cold indeed, or raised in no 
ordinary degree above earthly things, who can live at 
Versailles without receiving many corrupt impressions 
and entertaining many erroneous ideas. 

‘‘ There is to be found, for the most part, about the 
courts of kings, a spirit of intrigue or gossip, whicli re- 
quires all the circum^'tance of splendour attending such 
places to preserve it in guy degree from the low charac- 
ter which never ceases 'to accompany it in every other 
modiiic^^tion of life. This spirit is equally blended, in 
general, with flattery and detraefiou, and few minds are 
found sufliciently exalted to rise wholly above it. Hence 
characters^ about every court are commonly of the 
most ordinary kind/agitated by the lowest passions, and 
excited by tjie meanest motives. Nor indeed is it )>ossi- 
ble that the immediate attendants and companions of 
earthly kings should ever be enabled to triumph com- 
pletely over the low feelings of envy and ambition, until 
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they are actuated by tl\e fear of Him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. . 

• “ Byt it V^as*not in the court of Louis the Sixteenth 
that characters remarkable for piety were to be looked 
for*; since, amonfg those persons^who formed this society, 
there were few distinguished above the rest by any ideas 
which were not of the commonest order. There were, 
indeed, a few literary men— some individuals who read 
and thought— and among this niiihber was my father. 
But, as he has since %Miid of iiimself, his intellectual 
})leasares had no reference whatever t® religion; and 
though by no means an avowed infidel, or an open ene- 
my of *his God, it never occurred to him, that the 
word of God could be ml^de of the %lightest use in en- 
lightening and charing the intellect, or improving the 
taste : and as to its power, under the divine blessing, of 
correcting the heart and controlling the passions, it was 
an idea which never could have suggested itself to his 
mind in the state in which he then was ; for the natural 
man recciveth not these things. * 

“ My father, however, ijead much ; and, pursuing the 
bent given him at the University, he particularly devoted 
himself to the classics, together with all such books as 
are in any way connected with that study. And if he 
gained no other advantage from this plan of reading, it 
served to pass his time in a less hurtful way^ in s<jme re- 
spects, than it might otherwise have been employed in : 
it kept him at home ; it led him to associate with those 
of the court who w ere not entirely sunk into modern fri- 
volities; and it preserved him from entering into that 
very low style of conversation which I have described as 
prevailing in the habitations of kings. The society also 
which frequented his house waaof a literary description, 
men of wit and quickness; yet prabably shallow, though 
I am not authorized to say thus much; and it is highly 
probable that, bad the^^not been recommended^’to him 
by their intellectual endowments, their society would 
have had few charms for my father. ^ ^ 

‘‘ Though my mother was never accustomed to speak 
much, yet, she laid little restraint on me: and I can 
well remember, when I was about eight years of age, 
that 1 used to steal into the saloon, where my father 
was entertaining his friends, and actually to make my 
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way through the circle to his knees. Situated in this 
my place of safety, from which 1 knew that no one 
would dare to force me, I ufeed to listen ti muc|i that, 
passed ; and once in particular 1 ventured to make such 
remarks, that a certain abl)6, a friend, or rather fee- 
quent companion, of my'' father’s, expressed in my pre- 
sence his regret that a child of such talents, as he was 
pleased to say I possessed, should be brought up under 
an ordinary governess. — ‘ Give your daughter,’ said he, 

‘ "a classical education ; < cultivap). her taste by present- 
ing the finest models of composition to her examination ; 
enrich her fancy with the beauties of ancient authors ; 
allow her not to read any n\pd'^m writers which aye not 
of the same school ( and be assured that your daughter 
will, one day or other, surpass the most celebrated fe- 
males of her age.’ 

“ I do not pretend that I should have recollected the 
whole of this speech from the first hearing of it, and 
that at so early an^e as my ninth year, had it not 
often been repeated by my mther; although we are 
very ready, even in our most tender years, to receive 
and understand that which we think redounds to our 
own honour. 

But notwithstanding the good abb6, in the plenitude 
of his politeness, had thought proper to invest me with 
such extraordinary talents, 1 am not aware that any 
such regally Existed. I know not that there was any 
thing out of the common way in me, excepting tliat 1 
undoubtedly inherit in some degree that vivid imagina- 
tion which always enabled my father to seize, and as it 
were to make his own, all such poetical images as were 
presented to him tlyrough the medium of words, of 
sculpture, of painting, or of scenic representation; al- 
though the power of cptnbining these afresh, and ar- 
ranging them in new and striking forms, (which power 
we honoar with the name of invention,) was not equally 
bestowed upon him. But howe^'er this might be, my 
beloved father, being encouraged by the abb6, and find- 
ing^that much leisure remained to him after discharging 
the various functions of his office in the suite of the am- 
bassador of the English court, resolved to employ him- 
self in the cultivation of my mind, excusing himself for 
not having provided the same means of instruction for 
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his elder daughter, who was stih with her grandmother* 
upon the plea that her countenance, though mild and 
amiable, (mhihited in infancy no promising symptoms of 
genius. „ 

Thus haiung (|uieted his feelings of duty towards 
his hrstborn, my dear fathei^lost no time in procuring 
for me such a tutor as should ’bring n>e through the 
drudgery of Latin and Greek. This tutor was to ground 
me well in grammar, and while he letl me gently for- 
ward througli this !|^jpy roack my father never omitted 
any occasion of opening my mind to the beauties ofThe 
ela:|^ics ; the more elegant passages ofrthe heathen my- 
thology ; tlie fabulous ^stories of ancient heroes, kings, 
amf demi-gods ; as wc^ as the bri}liant actions and he- 
roic sentiments of the most celebrated personages of 
those periods of ancient history which ai'e not concealed 
beneath the cloak of fable or the mists of doubt* 

“ Many of these lessons were given me jn the highly 
decorated environs of Versailles- or iiv those parts of 
the palace into which we had aumittanae— in the halls 
of the Louvre— in the gardens of the Thuilieries and 
the Luxemburg— in tlie pleasure-grounds of Marly — 
and other places in the neighbourhood of Paris ;; and 
assuredly had I been born at Rome itself, before the 
name of Jesus had eibtended beyond the precincts of his 
native land, I could not have enjoyed (if such a word be 
not ill used in this place) better opportunities ^xf study- 
ing the figures, attributes, and characters of the heathen 
divinities, than those which I possessed in and near the 
capital of His Most Christian Majesty- 

1 was at that time too young to be introduced into 
company, and there was no enjoyment which I could 
conceive to be greater than walking with my parents in 
the gardens of Versailles, find listening, to my father's 
conversation, for his fessons were at that tkne always 
given through the medium of conversation, ^nd gene- 
rally taken from the ld>tects which presented themselves ; 
and there can be no doubt but tlmt lessons thps given 
and thus brought before the eye^ are\iot easily fisrgot- 
ten. Is it possible for me to forget the outlines of the* 
history* of the son of Jupiter and Latana, when that 
history was given me as i stood in the very presence as 
it were of the demi-god himself^ in that beautiful grove , 
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of Versailles where three exquisite groups are placed in 
a grotto formed out of an enormous rock, tlie entrance 
of which represents the palace tjf Thetis? in the centre 
is the celestial hero himself, accompanied by six nyinplis, 
the two other groups representing tritons watering the 
horses of the sun. These last figures are reckoned 
chef-d 'oeuvres of the art of sculpture, and seem to be 
inhaling with fiery nostrils the waters which on days of 
high festivity gush in torrents from the rock. Or could 
I lose the recollection of the vg-riq^js adventures of Bac- 
chus, Diana, or Mars, when every perfection of paining 
and tapestry had' been employed to fix them in iny i/iia- 
gination ? And though my fa^hof , no doubt, endeavour- 
ed, with all the delicacy that p^ental aft'ection could 
adopt, to keep all that was decidedly vicious in these 
histories as much as possible in the background, yet 
their effect, when purified as much as they were capable 
of being pui;ified, was every thing but good ; for the 
imagination of uhregenerate youth is ever ready to add 
that which is v/anting, when such aliment only is sup- 
plied as carries not with it a strong corrective to evil, 
just as a disordered stomach turns all to poison, which 
is not an actual antidote to its distempered state. Thus 
the imagination of children being always in a vitiated 
state, some such coiTeciive as the word of God supplies 
should be constantly administered to them, for the wea- 
pons of our war fare art not carnal^ hut mighty through 
God to the pulling doton of strong holds ; tasting down 
imaginations^ and tvery high thing that ewaltetk itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into capti- 
vity every thought to the obedience of C/mst. (2 Cor. x. 
4 , h.) 

I was ndt more Ahan twelve years of age when my 
parents left Vessailles^ at which time also 1 quitted iny 
tutor, who had already catried me through the first seven 
books of Virgil, together with a part of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, and had begun to initiate lie in the mysteries of 
Homer qmid all his original beautieit. Young however 
as 1 then was, thcT variqus recollections and impressions 1 
*^carried away with me of mythological subjects, the sen- 
timents I had uacquired from the heathen* writevs, and 
the strong bent which had been given to my taste, were 
^ such, that 1 am persuaded no means which could have 
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been used under any system of education, would hav^ 
effaced those impressions, or chaiif^ed that bent. 

“ Nowiit may be asse/ted that no school-boy in Eng- 
lanfl, while obtaining th^ rudiments of classical literature, 
can ever be precisely in the circumstances in which I 
received my education; for bur more enlightened land 
abounds not with that multitude of images and symbols 
of a polluted j)olytheism, with which various parts of 
the Continent are overspread. • Nevertheless, do we 
not convey to oug^so^. and even our daughter^, 'the 
sajpe images, throu^ the medium of books? And 
thc^gh the cold colouring of w(ft*ds undoubtedly makes 
not^ its way so speedily to the heart of a child, as the 
warmer tints of paintmg and the^more palpable forms 
of sculpture; nevertheless, the solemnity and gravity 
which accompany our classical lectures, and the impor- 
tance we affix to them, are perhaps as likely to give 
them influence over the minds of our young people, as 
the lighter mode in wliich these lessons are conveyed on 
the Continent. However, to l#ave th«se to judge of 
this subject who may understand it better than I do, I 
hesitate not to say, thtit I have no doubt but that Uie 
prevalence of classical and heathen imagery among the 
more refined of our continental neighbours, is one grand 
source of their corruption, one great cause of their dark- 
ness with respect to religion, and that which has upheld 
the influence of popery, where otherwwe it must have 
fiillen from its own inherent absurdity. Of this preva- 
lence none can have an idea who have not quitted the 
shores of England: nor am I able to understand how 
this circumstance can have been so long overlooked by 
the many excellent men who have visited our continental 
neigh l>ours, unless |>erhaps thal they are deluded with 
ttie opinion so commonly deforced among us, that the 
ancient heathenism of Greece bnd Home is an enemy so 
entirely overthrown, so utterly mortified an|j subdued, 
as to be no longer Itn object of fear; while the papal 
power, thojigh in ^ declining state, is waiting only a 
fair opportunity to rise again ^and 'obtain tri- 

um[)lis. • 

The occasion of our leaving Versatiles w as the sud- 
den death of iny mother’s only brother, by which a very 
large property devolved to her in the duchy of Baden. ^ 
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remember little accurately respectins;- my journey, or 
of the various events which took place, until my father, 
having disengaged himself from all his aiFaifs in the 
diplomatic line, settled himself jin a habitation belong- 
ing to him in right of his wife, not vory* distant from 
Carlsruhe, the modern capital of Baden, and among 
the mountains of the Schwartzwakl or Black Forest. 

“ These mountains extend from the borders of Swit- 
zerland to Sforzheim, from which last place the chain 
whicih branches off to the aorth a^ynes another name. 
Thi^ region, being inclosed towards the west by the 
Rhine and the Neckar,' and by the mountains on j^he 
east, is one of the most beautil^xl parts of Germany; 
the whole country ri^ng gradually from the rivers to 
the mountains, and presenting to^the traveller one con- 
tinued garden enriched with fruit-trees bending down 
in summer with the weight of their fruit. 

** The Hartzwald, which are nearer the Rhine than 
the Schwartzwald, and are sometimes blended with 
them in one Hike of view, are not however so bold in 
their aspect as the mountains of Switzerland, while 
they have a more smiling and less sullen appearance 
than the heights of the Black Forest, being frequently 
enriched with varieties of beautiful forest trees, while 
their more savage neighbours are for the most part co- 
vered with pine, and some of their higher points cap- 
ped with 'almost perpetual snoW. This range of hills 
abounds with innumerable torrents, which pouring down 
from the heights discharge themselves into the Rhine ; 
while the mins of many ancient towers and castles 
frowning from amidst these mountain forests, carry 
the imagination back to those lawless ages when the old 
Teutonic race disputed *^the possession of that country 
w ith the Roman legions ihet! stationed along the banks 
of the Rhine. ^ 

** It was^not however one of these ancient towers, but 
a handsome modern chateau, wil^i a well cultivated 
garden, of which my father took possession on his arri- 
val ii^^ermany; ^ neither was it so deeply inclosed by 
^he mountains as to render it an inconvenient habitation, 
though sufficiently so for every purpose of romantic 
beauty. The highroad from Manheiin to Rastadt was 
^ not very distant from us, and as the whole of the in- 
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termediate ground was occupied by oak and beech 
woods, the drive through the forest from the highroad 
to»the cftatcau was exceedingly beautiful, acquiring new 
charms as it ajgproachftd the foot of the mountains, and 
penetrated niore deeply intq the haunts of the deer. 

** Some time before my father had relinquished public 
life, he had begun to express his weariness of it, and 
since he had conceived the idea of devoting his time to 
my education, he seemed to have expressed mofie, than 
his former disgus^Hlk the manner in which he, was.com- 
|1blled to pass his days in the«suite of an ambassador; 
bik now, being suddenly raised to a very distinguished 
sikiation in his wife’lf country, and finding himself in 
possession of a very fimple property, he resolved to in- 
dulge himself in that mode of life for which he had long 
secretly sighed; namely, an elegant and classical re- 
tirement, where, with his books, his daughter, (for he 
was excessively fond of me,) and a few friends, he 
might bring together all that he conceived really desir- 
able in the present life. * 

** My father had Uved many years wnth foreigners, 
and could speak German and French with perfect ease ; 
it was not therefore necessary to his comfort that his 
literary companions should be Englishmen: but such 
was his predilection for the classics, that he never con- 
sidered any man a real gentleman who* w^s not well 
versed in these studies. * 

“ With such plans of future enjoyment, my father los 
no time in adding such decorations to his house and 
grounds as he judged they were best capable of receiv- 
ing. It was not a gothic castle, but a classic villa, 
which my father wished to possess; and although the 
Apennines might have afforded k more suitable situa- 
tion than the Schwartzwald •for a Roman villa, yet my 
father was not sorry to have such beauties of nature at 
his command, as tlMise which the Schwartz^^ld present- 
ed at so remote a distance from Rome as the banks oi 
the Rhine. ^ • 

“ The house which I am here describing stood in tl^e 
centre, of a large and rich domain. It was situated on 
the side of a hill, in the centre of a lawh, wholly inclos- 
ed by woods ; those in our neighbourhood being com- 
posed of chesnut, beech, oak, and the silver-shafted 
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birch, while those which were more remote presented 
only one mighty mass of dark fir-trees. 

“ From these woods arose, in one vast range, and 
stretching from north to south further than the eye could 
reach, innumerable summits, of mountains ; some bare 
and rocky, some entirely covered with wood, and others 
frequently clothed in mantles of snow; some forming 
prominent features in the landscape, while others ap- 
peared' to withdraw from the eye in colours almost as 
faint, as tjie blue ether of 'the iiigfjcr latitudes. The 
house was surrounded by a park, abounding with deei^, 
and containing within a moderate compass every possible 
variety of hill and dale, waterfa'il &nd rock, cool grotto, 
breezy lawn, and shadotvy glade ; —^scenes of endless va- 
riety, and such as were calculated to give inconceivable 
delight to one already perhaps too much devoted to the 
pleasures of fancy. 

“ The inhabitants of that part of Geiinany concern- 
ing which I am here s^ieaking, are not behind their 
more western nei^ibours in their taste for statuary ; and 
great encouragement is given to the arts of painting and 
sculpture in the principality of Baden. It was not, 
therefore, difficult for my father to find artists of suffici- 
ent eminence to execute all his plans of this kind ; and 
since a belter and purer taste has marked his character, 
through the^divine mercy, he has often smiled at the re- 
collection of his persevering activity and the diligence 
he used in converting his house and pleasure-grounds 
into a kind of pantheon. This trifling taste is uiidoubt- 
lidly not so common now in England as it formerly was; 
but it is impossible to take the air in a nobleman's gar- 
den on the Continent without coming into contact with 
gods and goddesses, fauns ^nd satyrs, wood-nymphs 
and water-nymphs, in marWe or bronze, ill or well exe- 
cuted, suitably or unsuitably accompanied. Scarcely a 
fishpond caif be found on the Condiment, in the centre 
of which there is not a frowning Neptune with his tri- 
dent; iior<4^ 8umni^’*-house w'hich is not set forth with 
t^e lov^ of the Graces. There is hardly a little inn 
throuj^hout all Germany whose walls are not adorned 
with the representation of some classical story ; and I 
have frequently seen the greater part of the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid represented on coarse paper, with a 
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coarser pencil, and .employed as a substitute for tapes- 
try, in houses where it was almost doubtful whether a 
sinp^le jlersbn could read. 

“ These things are«absurd; but if they were only ab- 
surd, W'e n^i^it pass the|n by without wishing them 
otherwise. But they are worse than absurd ; for their 
influence is decidedly corrupting; and every one who 
thinks at all must feel them so to be. And although, 
as I before remarked, the Wbrthy people of Bpgland 
have in some d^^piiee'' renounced their taste^for jeaden 
^ods and marble goddesses, (s^ taste which probably ne- 
vVr prevailed in our island in the degree it has abroad,) 
yet it must be alloWI;d% that ideas are the same, how- 
ever conveyed, whejjier by worlis or symbols, their na- 
ture and influence not undergoing the least alteration by 
the medium througli which they are brought to the 
mind . 

“ It may perhaps be pleaded, that the«ancient authors 
are not read on account of thek mythological allusions ; 
that no person now living believes if! the existence of 
these ancient derai-gods, and that no one receives them 
w^ith more faith than they do the tales of Riquet a la 
Ilouppe, and Petit Poucet. For the sake of argument, 
we will grant all this, and that the shocking narratives 
of the degrading conduct of these fabled personages 
produce no eft'ect on Jthe youthful mind : yej let it be re- 
membered, that when the fountain itself is corrupt, the 
waters which spring from it must necessarily be equally 
corrupt. The ancient heathen authors were either en- 
tirely without religion, or the religion they professed w as 
of the most polluting description; hence the poison of 
iufldelity, or the abominations of a vicious polytheism, 
Avere distilled into theij^ hearfs, and flowed abroad 
through their writings ; and^these writings, thus polluted 
and replenished with poison, are delivered to our chil- 
dren, yea, and pressed upon them with eVhry argument 
wliich parental authority can adopt with any chance ol 
success. The child who neglects th^se studies is threat- 
ened with correction; and the •youth who declii^s thejn 
is told of the shame which must accompany him through 
the wdiole of life. 

“ But without saying too much in this place on a sub- 
ject to which I must again call your attention in a fu¥- 
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tber part of my letter- I must reguest you, my dear 
Madam, to represent to yourself at the age of four- 
teen, settled with my parents in the chateaH of Warei;- 
heim, among the most beautiful and least rugged environs 
of the Schwartzwald. The house we occupied stood 
upon the site of an ancient castle ; which having fallen 
into complete decay, had risen again in the form of an 
excellent modern house, possessing many of the interior 
and exterior beauties of ancient Grecian architecture. 
On each side of this building towartjlortae east and west 
were colonnades of polished granate. These colonnades 
were composed of coupled columns of the Corinth iMi 
order, and the interior peristyleSiWCth their ceilings were 
richly decorated with fjliage and interlacements care- 
fully executed. Above the door-ways which led from 
the peristyle into the interior of the house were many 
classic groups, executed in low relief of excellent work- 
manship ; whibe a variety of beautiful figures, after the 
antique, ornamented diQierent parts of the house and 
pleasure-grounds^. 

“ The prospects from the two fronts of the house, 
namely, towards the Rhine on one side, and the moun- 
tains on the other, were equally beautiful and striking ; 
the forepart being filled up by the ornamented pleasure- 
grounds, which formed a most striking contrast with the 
more wild scenery in the distance. This pleasure- 
ground, on our fiist arrival at the chateau, we found ar- 
ranged with too much art: but my father soon contrived 
to destroy this stiffness, and to introduce the line of 
beauty and the ease of nature into regions, wdiich the late 
possessor had laid out entirely by the rule and compass. 

There is something peculiarly wild and impressive 
in all the scenery of the Schwgirtzwald, a certain appro- 
priate character, which wh^rf once seen cannot easily be 
forgotten. But it was necessary to pass the more orna- 
mented gromids surrounding our haMtation, in order to 
enjoy an unobstructed view of these more savage pros- 
pects, which deriv^J an additional degree of grandeur 
from a4:i>mparison with the beautiful lawns and walks 
by which they were approached. 

There are n^rly sixteen thousand inhabitants spread 
over these mountains, who have no other subsistence but 
what they derive from their cattle and the tillage of 
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their fields. There are few towns and villages m these 
wilds: solitary cottages,, scattered- here and there, aftord 
^tlie*only Imbitations of these mountaineers. These houses 
have many windows, aftd are surrounded with galleries 
of wood; the thatched roofs»of which project so far on 
the back part of them as entirely to cover these galleries, 
and sometimes to touch the sloping sides of the hills on 
Vliich these little tenements arj built. These habita- 
tions aflord not a single specimen of masonry, an4 their 
large black beam^Hluggest ^ the idea of deep gloom. 
Mhny of these buildings have tmall chapels, the little 
belhs of which are daily heard calling to morning .and 
evefiing prayers. ^ • 

‘‘ The inhabitants cf these moutitains were, as may be 
supposed, so extremely ignorant, that it was imp(^sible 
for my father to find a companion among them : he was 
therefore rendered more entirely dependent for society 
on those learned men who thought it worth their w hile 
to come from a distance to enjoy for a |hort season the 
charms of retired life and literary ease. 

** In the mean time,* my father found constant amuse- 
ment in the decoration of his place, and in the cultiva- 
tion of my intellect ; wishing to effect that change in my 
character by polite literature and a refined taste, which 
can only be produced by the* influences of the Holy 
Spirit working effectually on the heart. , • 

As my father was a man of real taste and rectified 
feeling, he could not but greatly admire the excellency 
of virtue. He had an exalted idea of female perfection, 
lie seemed precisely to know what ought to be the re- 
sult of a good education; but mistaking the means 
which were to produce that re^lt^ he lost himself and 
his daughter, for a time at^east, in seeking among the 
rubbish of lieathen writers those treasures which exist 
only in tlie word of God. ^ 

‘‘ It might perha]^ fatigue my reader, were I to note 
dow'ii precisely the order in which my father brought me 
acquainted with the ancient classic i^riters. Suffice it 
to say, that 1 pursued much the same course as is gene-* 
rally followed by young men in EnglamJ who receive a 
classical education, with this exception, that I was not 
required tso write Latin. I was also made to sti/dy the 
Greek an^ lloiiian history, to write correctly in English* 
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and French, as well as to read and appreciate the best 
authors in these languages. My father was at no time 
an enemy to religion: so far from it, that wh^n, in, the 
course of these lectures, any rehgious sentiment or any 
notice of holy men or holy things cairi^' btifore his view, 
he would not only receive them favourably, but even 
speak of them in the warmest terms of approbation. 
These matters, however, took no hold of his mind ; he 
would pass them over almost immediately, and scarcely 
give thepi a secondary weight .vht:.“^’tiompared with the 
objects of his literary attention. Yet one thing I must 
remark, as happening to him, I believe, in common ;t^ith 
many other well-meaning pers(5;t)s who are devoted to 
classical studies, thjit he woulA always speak of the 
Bible with respect, especially when it happened to be 
forced upon his attention, and would assert very coolly, 
and wholly without any appearance of doubt of his own 
sincerity, that it was in order to enable me to under- 
stand the Scriptures folly, that he had taught me the 
ancient languages; asserting that it was his intention 
at some future time to go through a regular course of 
Scriptural reading, taking with him all the helps which 
his knowledge of ancient languages and customs could 
supply ; not considering that if he spent so much time 
in the vestibule of diving knowledge, little would be left 
for the sfiidy of its interior pai;ts. But allowing that, 
which cannot be disputed, that the Latin and Greek 
classics might afford much assistance in explaining cer- 
tain obscure passages of Scripture, in throwing light on 
ancient customs, and ascertaining the signification of the 
language and use of types and emblems ; yet is it not to 
be feared that this end, for which no doubt the work.^ 
of the ancient heathens h^ve been preserved, by a wise 
Providence, is too often overlooked by the classical reader, 
and the study of the ancient writers carried on through 
life witholit the slightest referen^Ve to the connexion 
which they might be found to bear with sacred literature? 

‘^But to hasten from this disputed ground, where I 
fear€ shall bring down upon me the indignation of the 
wise and prudent of this world, I shall proceed to state 
the effect which the education I received had upon my 
mind; and to describe the kind of person I 'was in my 
seventeenth year. 
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“ 1 must begin with«a\iii2;, that I was naturally lively, 
and from the unrestrained liberty i enjoyed, in amusing 
r myjielf ai#ong the various beautiful scenes which our 
^large domain included, •! was remarkably healthy and 
active. ’ • 

“ The education, however, which I was receiving, and 
the society with which I mixed, prevented this exube- 
rance of health and spirits from degenerating into coarse- 
ness. I had been accustomed to all the more refined 
decencies of high^ftjt. « I had beeA early acquainted 
wiMi courts, and I knew that it vkls expected of me that 
I should ap)pear to be every thing that was accounted 
amial^le. Neither was l^fthout pride, nor yet without a 
just sense of what is graceful and^estimable in women ; 
so that I had various motives for endeavouring to set 
myself off to the highest advantage. My passions, too, 
were not of that overpowering nature which demand 
their gratification at every risk. I therefor/! passed well 
in the eyes of all who knew me, and my ppor parents, no 
doubt, rested content in their work. In the mean time, 
howevejr, nothing but disorder reigned within my breast. 
I was alternately a prey to eager longings after pleasure, 
and strong risings of resentment against the lawful and 
necessary restraints of society. At one time my buoyant 
spirits would carry me to the very verge of discretion, 
and at another I became a prey to painfpl regrets : for 
there was not in fact one single rectified idea in my 
mind, nor one solid point through the whole wide region 
of my heart whereon reason might fix its stand to take 
just views of human life. And here permit me to re- 
mark, that reason itself, without the aid of revelation, 
can throw but little light on the'present circumstances 
of man ; being utterly unable ip unravel the mysteries of 
fate, to account for the contradictions exhibited in the 
human character, or to conceive how such multij[)Ued im- 
j>crfections should exift in the works of an all-wise and 
omnipotent God. 

“ I believe it to be a very common thing for*y(mng 
people, and those especially whose imaginations areiia- 
turaliy liyely, and whose intellects are highjy cultivated, 
particularly when frequently alone, to become the prey 
of very disorderly thoughts. Many excellent ptusons 
being fully aware of this, strictly forbid their children 
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the indiscriminate use of novels and romances, with such 
works of the English *poets as {)tre not tlie most correct of 
their kind ; and in so doing it cannot be doubtt^^i that.they 
fulfil an important duty. But' I ask, do these parents 
act consistently by being thus guarded with respect to 
the authors of our own country, while they place the 
writings of the heathen in the hands of all their infant 
sons^ or, is it possible that they should not perceive 
that* there is scarcely a single novel of the present cen- 
tury wfeich does not contain fixo«r jiure sentiments and 
more proper rules of life than could have been extracted 
from the whole Alexandrian library, had its thoi?^and 
volumes been consulted for tliilf'only purpose? We of 
course except the sadred volume^ of the Jews. And may 
it not further be asked, are not the works of men who 
have made the classics their chief study, and derived 
their sentiments from those polluted sources, generally 
speaking, tKe worst productions of the English press? 
I speak not o,f booki^* which never find their way into 
polished life. 

** But not to digress from my point. — I speaH from 
experience when I assert, that all the worst effects of 
novels, with respect to filling the youthful mind with 
ideas which should if possible never be admitted into 
it, are produced in a stronger degree, and in a much 
more dreadful form, by these ^celebrated works of the 
ancient heathen; and I am fully persuaded that more 
persons have been prepared for vice in after life by 
books of this description than by any other engine 
which Satan ever devised. 

The form in which the images presented to me in 
these writings first took hold of my mind was appa- 
rently more pleasing thaiv/iangerous. It was soon after 
my arrival at Warenheim, when I first found myself re- 
moved alj some distance from the hurry and confusion of 
more public life, and in a situatidti to enjoy the hcciuties 
of nature, and to range at liberty through the wild sce- 
nery which surrdhnded my father’s house — it was in these 
circumstances that I first began to combine and arrange 
in my own ipind those ideas which had been instilled 
into me from infancy. The writings of the ancient 
heathen are replete with exquisite images and striking 
symbols, which render them unspeakably fascinating to 
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youth, and thus enhance their dan«;er; inasmuch as 
these elegancies of style are employed sometimes to set 
fort^ the Aos't unworthy actions, and sometimes to con- 
ceal the most atrocious deeds. 

“ In early inikncy the fable^is often read, and the em- 
blem committed to memory, with the same simple view 
as that under which the child considers the oftering of 
Al>ci and the sacrifice of the paschal lamb. But as in 
one case the seeds of truth unibld themselves in lifter 
years, and shed tU&i^sa'^red influence over the heart; 
so ki the other case the serpent, Jpng concealed "beneath 
the flowery emblem, after a while raises its threatening 
heact and poisons the irhi^le soul in which it had long 
lain aormant. • 

“ It was accordingly^ at that precise period of life in 
which a young person begins first to think and use those 
stores of knowledge, whether good or bad, which he has 
acquired in childhood, that my mind first began to make 
those classic images its own withe which it had been so 
richly stored: and having every help that the most 
beautiful scenery could, afford, together with the aid of 
solitude, it was then that I began to people my usual 
haunts with the creations of fancy. In the purple light 
of the morning, beaming over the sombre Schwartzwald, 
I failed not to represent to myself the daughter of Hype- 
rion and Thia, who, as ^ the poets pretend, opens with 
her rosy fingers the gates of the east, and* pours the dew 
upon the tender grass, causing the flowers to unfold 
their enamelled cups,, and shed their odours through the 
ambient air. I fancied that I could see her chariot ris- 
ing above the fir-crowned heights, while darkness fled 
before her — the celestial bow, the arch of the covenant, 
the token of our better hopes^ brought no other image to 
rny unsanctified imagination tn^ that of the fabled Iris 
with her variegated robe— >and the sun in his meridian 
glory had not poweif to excite in my mind hny ideas 
more exalted than those which the heathen poets supply, 
although I must even then have hear^ that wonderful 
description of this glorious body in the Psalms, which, in 
point of poetical beauty, as much exceeds all classical 
images, as the majesty of the human coifhtenance sur- 
passes in ^ory the physiognomy of the noblest of the 
brute creation. 
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All this, however, may be cojisidered as childish. 1 
grant it. But what can reasonably be considered as more 
mean and puerile than the conceits of hesithan autl^ors ? 
and what should be’ the object <af a >vell-directed educa- 
tion, but to keep out of ^ight all chitdish fancies, and 
supply the mind with proper materials for meditation ? 

I must be permitted to remark in this place, that where 
no counteracting means are used to rectify the disorders 
' of a puerile imagination, the evil must necessarily in- 
crease with increasing years. i child may be 

sometimes quieted witji toys and sugar-plums ; bubthe 
restless imagination of an unsanctified young person 
cannot be so easily satisfied. « ?'lie study of the Bopk of 
God is the appointed means for (jorrecting and purifying 
our thoughts, and few were over-persuaded to adopt this 
custom without finding the divine blessing. 

“ I have probably now said enough to lead you to 
conjecture tliat, as I advanced in years, my progress 
was rather from woi^se to worse than from better to 
better : and fifom this time till I reached my eighteenth 
year, though 1 grew in stature, ^and acquired some de- 
gree of important information, I deviated further and 
further from that straight and narrow way which lead- 
eth unto life. 

“ About this time, it was necessary for my father (I 
do not precisely recollect on what occasion) to pay a 
visit to ftie cofurt of our sovereign prince, the Duke of 
Baden, who w^as at that time at his palace at Swetzin- 
ghen. As certain princesses were also then residing at 
the palace, ladies to whom ray mother was not only well 
known but distantly related, and as it was a season of 
public festivity in the o court of Baden, my father was 
pleased to make my* mother and myself the companions 
of his journey. This wail^ a gratifying incident, and 1 
proposed to myself great pleasure in being introduced 
to such scenes of princely grandeur and festivity as the 
occasion promised. 

<< Were it to jpy present purpose, 1 could say much 
abovt the satisfactions I enjoyed in this journey from my 
* father’s house on the Schwartzwald towards the higher 
provinces of the grand duke’s dominions, ^ye arrived 
at Swetzinghen on the third day from our leaving home; 
where my father having provided his family with the 
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best apartments wliich.so small a town could afford, lie 
hastened to pay his duty to his sovereign, Jind was 
^ hougured #itli an invitation for my mother and myself 
^ a gala to be celebriited that very evening at the 
palace. * ^ 

“ It was with no small delight that I saw myself ar- 
rayed in a magnifi<*ent dress for this my first appearance 
in a royal circle ; and the sight of my own person in a 
large mirror, (for there are few fiouses of any respecta- 
bility on the Contiflbjil whicli cannot boast a yiece.of 
furniture of this description,) glazing in the family 
jewol|, and sweeping behind me a train of the richest 
silk, ^ry powerfully asafeticd my imagination in antici- 
pating the pleasures wl^)ch I expected. 

“ It was after sunset, in a glorious evening in the early 
part of autumn, when we were conveyed to court in my 
father’s coach, attended by such a train as the pomp of 
the occasion was thought by my mother to require: .for 
the nobles of the German empirifo affect extraordinary 
appearances of pomp, though they are gre^t contemners 
of what in England we rfrall consistency. On reaching 
the palace, we were set down in a large court encom- 
passed on three sides by buildings whose extensive and 
heavy architecture was any thing, as 1 thought, but mag- 
nificent; though their defects were in some degree 
shrouded by the dubious }ight. However, let tl^e build- 
ing be what it might, it was a palace, an3 the dwelling 
of a crowned head, and as sucli I entered it with trepi- 
dation, although it was far inferior in point of beauty to 
my father’s habitation. 

“ I scarcely recollect the various halls and ante- 
chambers through which we passed before our introduc- 
tion into the presence of his ^erene* highness, who re- 
ceived us in an apartment blazipg with all the circum- 
stances of royal magnificence; neither shall I trouble 
you with the various ctremonies of presentatiofl and in- 
troduction which took place before I found myself stand- 
ing with a group of young ladies of my twn rank,fin one 
of the many apartments of the suite which communicilted 
with the presence-chamber, and where I was associated 
on a footing of equality and apparent intimacy with 
some of the fairest and most noble of the principality. 

“It is not in human nature to stand in a group of 
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strangers, aiui to sec for the first-time a number of faces, 
without feeling a predilection ifor some and a distaste for 
others. There are persons, who, having ^hsftl much ex- 
perience of life, and possessinj^, moreover, a natural in- 
sight into character, are enabled af once to form a 
shrewd and almost an accurate idea of the state of mind 
and habits of all who come under their inspection. But 
it is seldom that young persons form a right judgment 
of ethers on a first appearance: "while there are many, 
(and at that time 1 was one of tlr^lf unfortunate indivi- 
duals,) who reelly hrve not a correct idea of what is 
valuable in any character, and who possess neither? taste 
nor principle suflicient to admtete that which is e?^P^llent 
where it really exis\s. It canJJbt, therefore, be matter 
of wonder, if, amidst the splendid groups which sur- 
rounded me, I, who was, as I have before said, totally 
unsettled with regard to principle, should select from 
amid the sffecious crowd a companion who was perhaps 
the most unfit of the Khole party to enjoy my confidence. 
This young la&y was the daughter of a man of very high 
rank in Baden, and one who had often been employed 
as an ambassador in foreign courts. He was lately re- 
turned from France, where his daughter had been edu- 
cated ; and it was probably that easy and unblushing 
air, together with that caressing style of manners so 
usual among those with whom she had associated from 
infancy, which completed the fascination her counte- 
nance had begun. Her title was the Countess of 
Rheinswald ; and she had an only brother, whom she 
introduced to me before our friendship had subsisted the 
short space of an hour. 

“ I had been introduced to this young lady in com- 
mon with many others, portly after my admission into 
the palace, and had endeavoured to improve my ac- 
quaintance by putting one or two questions to her on 
ind liferent subjects. 

* You are a stranger to us all, then,’ she said,i|fiii 
aiisw^ef to my list question; ‘ and yet we all know you 
weK, at least by report ; and I can assure you that the 
rumour of yqur arrival excited no small sensatjon in the 
noble society here present,’ 

** * My arrival?’ I replied; * how can if be possible 
that the expectation of seeing a person of so little im- 
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portance as myself should have affected a single indivi- 
dual in this company?’ 

“ ‘ It a^ected all and every one,* she answered, • at 
leaSt among our youngej people; for some desired, and 
others feared .to see you : though I doubt not but that 
the hopes and fears of all htfve fallen infinitely short of 
the reality.* 

“ ‘ You use enigmas,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Perhaps I may,’ she said p ‘ yet not of so dark a 
nature, but that ya|[^ might readily understand them; *did 
ycj^ only know your ^n advantages.’ ' 

My wit was not so blunt, bfit that I then began to 
con]|)rehcnd her meanmg ; and was no doubt better 
pleasfed with the compUinents she^paid me than if they 
had been expressed in^less ambiguous terms. 

** Her next manoeuvre was to take me apart to a sofa 
at one end of the room, from whence we could see much 
of what was passing in the next apartment, where the 
duke himself was engaged with such of his visitors as 
were most distinguished either fof their age, their weight 
in public affairs, or the rank they held in the principa- 
lity. 

‘Come,’ said she, ‘sit by me; and as you know 
few persons here, I will be your nomenclator.’ 

“ I accepted her invitation, and, seated by her, was 
much amused, for the space of half an hour, with the 
lively pictures she drew^ of every individual then within 
her view. In every description she conveyed something 
of satire, but it was with a delicate and courtly touch ; 
and every little piece of raillery seemed to escape her as it 
were without her own knowledge. Some, indeed, of the 
figures which swam before us, (for it must be recollected 
that all this passed in the presence of a crowned head, 
though not on an occasion of ceremony,) were laughable 
enough, and might have excitcM mirthful ideas in wiser 
heads than ours ; foi| the countess was appai;ently little 
(dder than myself. 

* “ The style of dress at that period was extremely ri- 
diculous ; the heads of the ladies beiiSg branched forth 
with an exuberance of powdered curls, feathers,^ and • 
flowers,* while the lower parts of their costume not a little 
resembled the decorations of a maypole. Mingled with 
these figures, which were by far the most numerous, 
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were some who retained the fashions of former days - 
certain old dowagers^ and venerable heads of ancient 
families, who counted any deviation from the ]png waist, 
the stomachers, the mantuas, 1;he doubled and trebled 
ruffles, the toupets, and lappets, of ancient days,- as 
great an offence against propriety, and as decided a 
proof of the degeneracy of the age, as could be evidenced 
by fallen rXian. 

“It iniiiil; not, however, be supposed that we yielded 
to dny visible expressions of m^rrimignt on this occasion. 
Had I been so disposed, I shoulohave been warned,, to 
use a contrary behaviour by the guarded manner of my 
companion, who had been too ^uch used to scenes of 
this-kind to discover, any departaire from the raosrt cor- 
rect manners. 

“ While this conversation was passing, and while 
every moment increased my confidence in my new asso- 
ciate, a youijig gentleman entered the room, whom, from 
the strong resemblance, I instantly discovered to be the 
brother of myi new friend, though he was undoubtedly 
much handsomer, and possessed a certain expression of 
countenance, which, when once seen, could not easily 
be forgotten; nevertheless, as 1 was then no deep phy- 
siognomist, I could not exactly ascertain what this ex- 
pression signified. The young man was, how^ever, the 
accomplished gentleman in his manner and deportment : 
and he ha,d not been many minutes in the room, before 
my friend pointed him out to me, hoping, as she added, 
to have a speedy opportunity of intr^ucing him to me, 
informing me, at the same time, that he had been edu- 
cated in i>ance, and had served in the army. Indeed, 
this last piece of information was unnecessary, since he 
actually wore a superb uniform, while his step and air 
were decidetlly military. 

“ The young man hacf taken his station at the upper 
end of the room, among a group j^:>f young ladies, with 
whom he seemed to be perfectly familiar ; but, on obsei^- 
ing his^ sister, he advanced towards us: when havi^* 
gone^ through the form of a regular introduction, he took 
a seat by me, and attached himself to me for the rest of 
the evening. * While we remained in this situation, I re- 
collect .||ttle that he said, which, on reflection, could 
either greatly please or displease. He spoke like a 
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thousand others; and I remarked nothing in him birt 
the peculiar change wliich took place in his countenance 
when he smiled ; his natural expression being reraarka- 
^bly grave, and his han|lsome, though marked features, 
and dark eyes, with the fine contour of his head and 
well arranged hair, being pfecisely such as might have 
been expected beneath the visor or helmet of an Or- 
lando or a Tancred. It may be asked what remarkable 
change this was^ But 1 can by no means describe it, 
otherwise than bjn^jyit^g it.* was striking, and subh as 
filled the attention o'lthe beholder, and induced the* un- 
guarded young creature who hafl seen*^it once to look for 
it ^^in. ^ ^ ^ 

‘Somewhat more ^lan an hcyir had passed in the 
manner above describid, when the commencement of the 
amusements proposed for the evening were announced. 
I had been previously informed, that a tragedy was to 
he presented in the rural theatre, which^is still to be 
seen in the gardens of Swetzinj^hen. The hour being 
duly announced, the noble company began immediately 
to put themselves in n^otion ; and as it was not supposed 
that there could be any danger in mixing with any part 
of such a society as this, my mother, being by this time 
decjdy engaged with some old marchioness or princess 
of her foniier acquaintance, and my father not less oc- 
cupied in immediate conversation with the duke himself, 
I was j>ermitted to takfe the chance of the company, and 
to f(>Uow in the royal suite. 

“ How the elder and more ceremonious persons were 
conveyed to the place of amusement, which was in no 
very distant part of the extensive gardens of Swetzinghen, 
I cannot say ; but I recollect that I myself was persuaded 
by the young Countess of Rheinswald and her brother, 
to linger somewhat behind the rest of the party, in order 
that we might better enjoy thfi beautiful gardens as seen 
by moonlight, Itjwas, as I before remaijked, a fine 
^evening, in the early part of autumn, the air being per- 
fectly dry, and scarcely a cloud visible in the heavens. 
It had been very hot in the crowd&l assembly within 
the palace: I therefore experienced a consideraltle de* 
gree of pleasure, when I stepped forth wito the cool air 
embalmed as it was with the breath of flow^ers, for the 
parterres on each side of the grand walk w hich proceeded^ 
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directly from the front of tlie palace to the more remote 
parts of the garden, were chiefly composed of beds of 
roses. Although seen only by moonlight, the^jiirst view 
of the gardens of Swetzinghen ^as very imposing, hot-/ 
withstanding their being arranged in thenold stifl' fashion 
which we know in England only by report. To our 
right and left were majestic groves, forming a long but 
very wide avenue. Directly before us were three tanks, 
at regular distances from each other, and separated by 
green lawns. Beyond the most remote of these artificial 
pieces of^water, and at the utmost extent of the two liiy^s 
of trees which formed fne avenue, appeared a range of 
hills not to be distinguished atuhat hour from clouds 
resting on the horizon|. unless 6y meir undeviating lv>rms 
and unchanging outlines. The benders of the tanks, the 
groves, and the jiarterres, were intersected by many 
broad gravel walks or ranges of trellis work, and scarcely 
an angle was ^een in this many-angled garden which had 
not its statue to boast; insomuch, that those silent, cold, 
and motionless ffigures seemed as it were to people the 
whole scene: for while I stood looking on them, all the 
living beings with whom but now I had been surrounded 
had passed out of sight under the grove to the right, 
with the exception of the centinels who were walking 
before the front of the palace,, and the young Count and 
Countess of Rheinswald. 

** It se6ms that my companibns were anxious, for 
some reasons of their own, which afterwards appeared, 
to detain me as long as possible in their company; for 
the young lady holding me back as I was turping after 
the rest of the party, begged me to stand still awhile to 
contemplate the beautiful scene. ‘ You have the moun- 
tains of the Vosgues directly before you,’ she said ; * and 
were it day, instead of nigife, you might see the Hartz- 
wald beneath the arched Vvay which runs under the pa- 
lace, in a direct line with the opposite hills.’ 

“ 1 stood still, and we remained motionless for a time, 
and in deep silence ; the murmur of voices having died 
away jn the distance, and no sound disturbing the silence 
"of the night but the nishing waters of the fountains 
which were playing in the centre of the nearest* tanks, 
and throwing up their crystal waves to the .height of 
many feet, forming sparkling arches in the mdonbeams. 
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** There is something peculiarly refreshing in the rush 
of waters, whether natural or artificial, in a hot climate; 
^ arud upo# my expressing some feeling of the kind, my 
young companions led me towards the first fountain, and 
we stood awhile on its bank^. 

“ While remaining in this situation, the young count 
endeavoured to draw me into discourse by certain ques- 
tions and remarks evidently intended to discern the 
depth of the natural talents and acquirements of the 
person he had toYiieal w4th. ^ I wanted neither informa- 
tlbn on many subjects, nor quiqjkness of wit, cfeplorably 
ignorant as I was of myself, my religion, and human 
na.Aixe in general ; an# I have no doubt that the count 
soon perceived that I^was not a young person who had 
been brought up after the ordinary mode of the country 
in which we were; for he presently, though with great 
ease, and apparently without design, passed from more 
common to more refined topics, making se^i^eral allusions 
to literary subjects, which proved that he had read 
largely, if not deeply. • 

** A distant sound* of music at length reached our 
ears; on which we resumed our walk, in the direction 
whence it proceeded, amusing ourselves, as we passed, 
with a conversation of which 1 remember little, till, hav- 
ing made many circumvolutions in the perplexed laby- 
rinths, of the extensive garden, and being sensible only 
of my approach to the place of amusement by the in- 
creasing sound of the music, we at length arrived at a 
part of the garden where, on a dripping rock, in a strik- 
ing situation, from the neighbourhood of many clustered 
and deep shadowing trees, we beheld the god or demon 
Pan, larger than life, in white marble, and seated on 
the rock ; his figure being tj|e morfe prominent and strik- 
ing from the shade in whicl\ every object around him 
was involved. 

Although I hAl always been familial^ with these 
silent breathless figures, to which our good neighbours 
on the Continent are so greatly attssched, and had cer- 
tainly, during my walk in his serene hiahness’s garden, 
seen as large an assemblage of them as I could possibly 
have expected in any other place, unless on paying a 
visit to the Pantheon at Rome; yet I was certainly 
somewhat startled to see the god of shepherds, the celen 
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brated son of Dryopc, thus appropriately placed and 
accurately represented, that is,. according to the ideas 1 
had always conceived of him; and I probafciy'somewhat^ 
started back when first the lafge white figure flashed 
upon my eye. On which, my companions* laughed ; and 
the young count remarked, that certainly the ancient 
Grecians had the advantage over all other men, whether 
Hindoos, Chinese, Jews^ or Christians, in the elegance 
and appropriateness of their mythological conceits. 

‘ There are some thinp vastly ‘enl»3i4aining,’ he added, 

‘ in some of the conceit‘d of these Grecians, some thiifgs 
exceedingly ingenious and amusing.* 

“ ‘And others,’ I added, nottaware of the gropid I 
was treading upon, ‘ exceedingly 'Megant and beautiful.’ 

“ ‘ Undoubtedly so,’ he replied, in a graver manner; 

‘ the mythology of the ancients is as much superior to 
our barbarous monkish conceptions of it, as the Iliad of 
Homer surpatsses the Contes de Fe6s de Monsieur Pe- 
rault. And,* added he, ‘ the characters, formed on the 
Grecian polyth^istical religion, and the works inspired 
by the belief of it, are to this day the glory and wonder 
of the world, and will continue to be so as long as the 
earth endures.’ 

“ He then entered, as we walked along, into what I 
have since found to be quite a commonplace panegyric 
on the classical writers, and the Grecian and the Roman 
characters, particularly the latter; and finished the 
whole, as we approached the rural theatre, by hazard- 
ing a sentiment so decidedly contemptuous of the Chris- 
tian religion, that I might have known what he was, and 
have learned thenceforward to shun him With unfeigned 
abhorrence, had he not chosen a moment for this decla- 
ration in which the new sce^e which opened upon me, 
by dividing my attention, , prevented it from concentrat- 
ing in one point. 

“ The ruVal theatre in the gardens of his royal high- 
ness at Swetzinghen is nearly encircled by trees, except- 
ing in the back of that part which is laid out for the 
stage,# where is a beautiful temple of Apollo built of 
polished stone, in the open portico of which is the figure 
of the demi-godf himself, larger than life, and composed 
of white marble. Under the front of the temple, which 
as considerably elevated, are two naiads holding vases 
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through which water flows perpetually into a marble 
bason placed between them. In the centre of this bason 1 
hfyl afteawa1*ds time to observe one of the most beautiful 
^ devices which I could have conceived to have been ever 
produced by lift art of mai^. This was a water-lamp, 
the water being thrown up so curiously, and so arranged 
i>y art, as to form the same protection to the lamp as 
that commonly supplied by a crystal vase. How it was 
contrived I do not pretend to say; but such was the ap- 
pearance it made^o^o. The whole scene was richly 
iWuminated with lamps suspended from the trees, and 
upon the light lattice work with whicli the whole theatre 
wai(^ surrounded ; and audience, placed in a semicir- 

cular form, upon se^s raised om above another, and 
composed of all tharwas gay, splendid, and magnifi- 
cent, which the realm could afford, formed Jogether a 
spectacle of no small interest to a young creature who 
had spent her few last years in retiremenk A seat not 
very distant from my mother hgd been left for me and 
the young countess; behind which the count con- 
trived to place himself, but so near to me, that he had 
only occasion to stoop forward a little to converse with 
me. 

‘‘ As we entered the theatre, a most exquisite band of 
music were performing a piece which I thought delight- 
ful. Perhaps the scenery and circumstances ^in which I 
heard this music added to its charms;* but we were in 
a country celebrated for its superior taste for harmony. 
The music, however, was not the less pleasing from the 
orchestra not being visible, 

“ Ail remained silent till the music had ceased ; when 
a short pause ensuing, the young count addressed me 
by asking me if 1 did not tt^iink the whole arrangement 
of the theatre truly classical? ^ ‘ And I am happy to say,’ 
he added, ‘ that I trust the representation which we are 
about to witness wilUharmonize so well with file scenery, 
that the illusion will be heightened rather than diininishe(l 
thereby. We are to have nothing barbarous^ nothing 
modern, but the language.’ lie then broke fortlwnto a 
warm panegyric upon the taste of the ancients ; such a one^ 
as we may hear every day, and read ever^ hour, from the 
mouths and pens of many good Christians, who continue 
to repeat the cry of, ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians, • 
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because their fathers and grandfathers did so before 
them; without considering that they are thereby re- 
echoing the watchword of iutidelity, and sVrofigthening 
the hands of the arch enemy of mankind himself. ^ 

I do not precisely recollect the woAls' of this pane- 
gyric ; but its tendency was to exalt the heathen charac- 
ter, the heathen genius, the heathen taste, and even the 
heathen morals, above those of the Christian world. He 
represented their mythology as having something in it 
of ap inspiring and animating nat^^ref, and, looking up 
to the temple of Apollq, whose polished columns were 
richly illuminated* by the lights beneath, the figure of 
the god himself being made mor!|) prominent by the^lis- 
posal of the lights, bs added, A^Sth a kind of affected 
fire, ‘And, in truth, if I must needs pay my adoration 
to blocks *of wood and marble, I know not whether I 
should not be quite as well disposed to bestow them at 
yonder shrine^ as to kneel before St. Antoine de la Barbe 
Sale, or le Bon St. Nicolas.’ 

“ ‘ Hush ! ' srfid his sister at this bold speech : ‘ you 
are not required to make any choirc among these differ- 
ent divinities/ 

“ In reply to this remark of his sister’s, the count 
returned an answer by which, instead of retracting 
what he had before said, he ventured to implicate names 
infinitely more honourable and more dear to the real 
Christian than those before mentioned, yet with an ease 
and lightness of manner which might almost have led to 
the supposition that he s{)oke more from thoughtless- 
ness than design. 

“Had my education been wisely directed to the study 
of eternal truths, instead of those follies to which my 
thoughts were exclusively dgvoted, I should undoubted- 
ly have shewn my displeasure at the first intimation of 
that contempt of religion which the Count of Rheinswald 
evidently efitertained, and have sought at once to cut off 
all intercourse with a character from which nothing but 
profligacy and vi<jlence • could be expected; I should 
have ijxpresscd my dissatisfaction in some short and em- 
phatic manner, and have allowed him no more of my 
attention. But while I was hesitating what reply to 
make, or whether I should let his blasphemous remark 
•pass as if I had not heard it, since it was not addressed 
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particularly to me —the representation commenced, and 
my attention was wholly drawn towards the stage. 

V The ^iece was a modern one, but composed after 
the manner of the ancidiits; and the scenes represented 
were such as might have bc^n expected to have taken 
place in the vicinity of the ,temple of Apollo. The 
actors were good, or perhaps I was just in the disposi- 
tion to think th^^m so; and nothing was wanting, at 
least to my imagination, of appropriate robe or busjiin, 
of choral song or^ofenm mflsic, to render the* illusion 
cothplete. * 

‘‘ During the interval which separated the acts, the 
Couiit^of llheinswald tdbb occasion to express his plea- 
sure, or to give his opinion ; his refnarks always running 
in favour of the ancients, and towards the depreciation 
of the moderns : from which he meant me to infer, as it 
afterwards appeared, that all taste and genius were lost 
on earth under the depressing influence of superstition, 
under which epithet he evidently meant to include the 
whole system of Christianity. * ‘ Consider,’ said he, with 
some pomposity, which I at that time thought exceed- 
ingly line, ‘ the poor and low trash which we find in our 
modern comedies, and the tinselled ornaments of our 
stage. What are our lower orders to learn from the 
prciducts of the present degenerate age, in which genius 
is cramped by priestcraft, and the human min<} depress- 
ed by the horrors of superstition? Buf it w'as not so 
with the ancients: the unfettered mind of man was then 
left at liberty to soar to the highest summit of human 
perfection. Where do we now behold those heroic cha- 
racters exhibited in the Agamemnon and the Eumenides 
of iEscliylus ? or the Antigone and the Electra of So- 
phocles? Where shall we fiwd, among our modern au- 
thors, or where, indeed, amgng any authors except 
those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, that exquisite 
sense of the beautiful, those tender touches of the pa- 
thetic, that high estimation of human virtue, that har- 
mony and perfection of versification, <ir that pifre taste 
for the graceful and the sublime, which characterize , 
their admirable performances?’ ^ 

“ Such were the remarks with which my new acquaint- 
ance filled, up every interval of the representation; 
sometimes apologizing for entertaining me, as a female, • 
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with such subjects ; and then, as the memorable Sir 
Philip Sidney would ‘have expjressed himself on a like 
occasion, chastising his own words, and apoll/gi/ing- for . 
his apologies in not having coMinuall^ borne in mind 
that I was no ordinary female, but one who united an 
understanding and an education which few men could 
boast, with all the natural charms of the softer sex. 

“ It would have been well for me on this occasion if 
some good friend could have whispered in my ear, that 
there might be other reasons for*A young man wishing 
to please a lady besides her beauty or accomplishmeifts, 
and reasons not altogether so flattering to her personal 
feelings. However, as no judic\i»us friend was near me 
to suggest this idea? and as mV own vanity was not 
likely to do so, the insinuating aadress of the count was 
left to produce all the effects of which it was capable. 
And although, as soon as the amusement of this classi- 
cal evening ^^as concluded, my parents took me between 
them, and brought* me back to our apartments in the 
town, yet I thought of little else till 1 went to bed but 
the new acquain^nces I had maede ; and if I dreamed 
that our villa in the Schwartzwald was converted into 
the court of the Thunderer on the summit of Olym- 
pus, there would be no great occasion for wonder, con- 
sidering the fantastical nature of thought during those 
hours in vvhich the heavier parts of our composition are 
enjoying their necessary repose. 

As I have here given a very circumstantial account 
of my first evening at Swetzinghen, 1 shall not troul^Ie 
you, my friend, with any very particular detail of the 
few ensuing days which we passed at this place ; all of 
which were devoted to !}uch amusements as are usual in 
the vicinity of a princely t^tablishment, and especially 
on occasions of festivity. , Suffice it to say, that, whether 
walking, riding, dancing, singing,, or what not, I was 
continually attended by the counx, and that with so 
much assiduity, that my father, though by no means of 
a suspicious temper, yet having heard from report the 
« infidel piineiples of the young man, began at length to 
take alarm : apd as his own affairs at court werc^ not yet 
terminated, he conceived the sudden resolution of send- 
ing me home with my mother, 

• “As my father did not at that time acquaint me with 
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the real cause of this unexpected step, statin;:^ only that 
my mother was suffering^ much from tlie fatigue of too 
public a life,! could not possibly plead any motive for 
desiring to prolong my %tay. I even fancied that my 
father had not oBserved the eyttentions of the count. I 
therefore obeyed in silence, but departed in an ill- 
humour, that evidently gained strength during the 
whole of our journey, which was made with considerable 
expedition. 

“It may be .ask^d,aHftd I become attached* to the 
coiftit? And 1 think I may reply that^l had not: but 
he had rendered himself necessary to me by his unwea- 
ried Attentions; he hatf soothed my vanity with his 
honeyecl words; and I found a vifcancy in my heart, 
when separated from hW, which nothing but religion 
could have properly filled up : but, alas ! I had no reli- 
gion. 

“ I have no doubt that I behaved very ilT during the 
whole of our progress: and immod lately pn our arrival 
at home, I hastened from the presence of my mother, in 
order to indulge my wayward sorrow in the solitude of 
my chamber. It was evening, and the last rays of the 
declining sun scarcely gilded the highest summits of the 
mountains, leaving their lower parts in a dusky shade. 
My imagination had wandered back to the gay scenes 
we had left, and my teara were flowing fasj at the recol- 
lection o/ pleasures which I thought might never recur, 
when my mother entered ray room in evident agitation, 
holding an open letter in her hand. I was alarmed ; 
and on entreating to be told the contents of the letter, 
she informed me that it was from England, and contain- 
ed an account of the sudden death ^of my sister, with 
the additional information that Mr. Gisborne, with the 
orphan, would probably be with jis in a few weeks. 

“ There are perhap| few feelings which can be con- 
ceived more painful to a mind of any sensibility, than to 
be suddenly and violently awakened from the indulgence 
of imaginary and selfish sorrows by occurrehce of 
real attiictions. To this moment I retain a lively rec^>l- 
lection of .the agony and horror with whic^ I receivec/ 
this intelligence. It seemed that death was brought 
home to me .in the person of my sister, who was only 
eleven years .older than myself. And the effect of this 
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stroke was heightened by iny mother’s sad exclamations 
— ‘ Oh ! my poor husband ! your poor father 1 what 
will he feel when he hears this news, for iiep/ loved his 
daughter, and often spoke not o^aly of seeing her again, 
but of bringing her and h(^r child hortie to his house, 
when her affairs should be properly arranged after the 
death of the old lady ? How will he blame himself for 
delaying this so long! How will his tender heart be 
\jutl Oh, Ellen! Ellen! how shall we break the news 
of this iiielancholy eatastrciTphe ^o j’oiSf dear father?’ 

“ Wanting comfort n^yself, and being, therefore, in mo 
condition to console my mother, I remained weeping, till 
she quitted the room, leavingaitii to my own sad reflec- 
tions. < 

“ While I had been conversing on this melancholy 
subject, the shades of evening were become deeper, 
leaving the outlines of the mountains scarcely visible on 
the hori^son, 'and presenting a just emblem of the dark- 
ness which reigned tlicougliout my benighted soul. I 
now found incieed the fallacy of all those false lights 
which had been placed before my mind. Whence wus 
any consolation to be derived on the near contemplation 
of death? for death, as I before said, seemed to have 
drawn ojigh to me in the person of my sister. How, 1 
say, was any consolation to be derived, when the mind 
was drawn to ^he consideration .of death, of eternity, of 
everlasting joy or sorrow^ from all those studies which 
hitherto had wholly and solely occupied niy attention ? 
or from those images and sentiments which had hitherto 
mingled themselves with all my thoughts and actions? 
Whither were fled all those inspiring passages of ancient 
poetry which I used t(f hold up as the standard of real 
excellence? They seemeoU now to present to my mind 
only a dark and confused mass of ideas, not a little re- 
sembling the pompous images wliich sometimes present 
themselves to the mental eye of nim who sleeps under 
the influence of fever. And not only did the more fan- 
ciful pfissage^ of 'the heathen writers assume at this time 
* a pcflrplexing appearance: but when I recalled the heroic 
and ^haughty ^virtues of their most excellent cl\iAracAers, 
their love of vengeance, their unbending pride, their in- 
solence of speech and cruelty of action, niy thoughts 
‘ became even still more confused ; insomuch .that I could 
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not help enquiring of myself, ‘ Are these the qualities 
which are suitable to a child of the dust? to a creature 
whose lyeath is in his nostrils? who is liable every 
nioment to dissolution^ from a thousand accidents? and 
who after dca;t.h must pass into an unknown state of 
endless happiness or misery?— a state, O! who can tell 
how awful ! how full of terrors to him who has no ac- 
quaintance with the true God !’ 

“ In such reflections as ihesb, mingled with sad recol- 
lections of the pllas|fre^ of which I had so lately tifsted, 
U^gether with some painfully tender thoughts of ray de- 
parted sister and her orphan son, I w asted several weary 
ho/irs, till at lengthy wjprn with fatigue, I fell into a 
profound sleep; from which I ^ awoke again only to 
waste the next day ik wretched feelings and perplexing 
tlioiights. 

“ In this manner several days passed, and passed like 
a dream of which I have little remembra^ice— w'hen, at 
the period in which it was exp^ted that we might look 
for my father’s return, a courier aiTive»l wdth all speed 
Irorn Baden, whither jtny father had followed the court, 
to inform us that he had been engaged in a duel w'ith 
the Count of Rheinsw'ald, who had insulted him at a 
public table; and that he had received a wound which, 
although believed to be but slight, would probably con- 
tine him for some weeks to his bed. 

“ This second disaslrous letter affech^d raj^ poor mo- 
ther so violently, as to render her incapable of using 
any means to soften to me this dreadful information ; 
though there was reason enough to suppose that it 
would distress me beyond measure, as one whose folly 
had occasioned so terrible a calamity. I had undergone 
for some days past severe agitation of mind, and so 
overw'lielming was the shocTc I received on the arrival of 
this last afflicting informatiofl, that I was seized with 
fever, became delirilus, and remained for s«me time in 
such a condition as to know nothing of what passed 
around me, though my internal horrj»rs were Siuch as I 
cannot forget even to this day. ^ 

“ Since that period, and especially on the recollec-^ 
lion of'what 1 then suffered, 1 have oft^n thought that 
the parent or tutor who labours to awaken the intellect 
of his pu|)il, and to cultivate his talents and imagina-. 
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tion, witliout givini^ them a proper direction, is doing 
the individual as great an injury as he could possibly 
devise. Such parents are engaged in rousing ai!sleepii]ig 
lion, who may probably spend hisb fury without restraint 
on the surrounding world. ^ It may conlidently be en- 
quired of every experienced teacher, whether, setting 
religion apart, he does not find his most intelligent 
pupils always the most difficult to be governed? The 
awakened intellect of unregenerate man becomes a rest- 
less principle, ever propelling k;s po^essor to action ; 
and a right feeling bein^ wanting, the individual be^ 
comes the torment of himself, if not the pest of society. 
It is well known that the int^ll|*ctual powers of fhe 
greater part of mankind remain from the cradle to the 
grave in a state of comparative inaction ; and I can con- 
ceive nothing more dreadful than a mighty population 
alive in every faculty of the mind, acute, lively, instruct- 
ed, and yet without grace. It is impossible to appre- 
ciate the evil which migl^.t proceed from such a state of 
society : yet I believe this to be the state in which many 
young men are now to be turned out of our schools and 
colleges; and if our religious labours do not keep pace 
with the march of intellect in our people, I fear that 
many such characters may be produced from our na- 
tional schools and other inferior places of education. 
Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 

“ But to* leav^ these reflections, which might carry 
me too far; I shall content myself with saying, that, 
during the illness of which I speak, my mental suffer- 
ings became so great, and my poor mother was so 
greatly alarmed on my account, that, instead of going 
in all speed to my father, as she had at first intended, 
she lingered by my bed till n\y father, whose wound be- 
ing in the arm was hot found to l>e so dangerous as was 
at first supposed, arrived at home to receive the melan- 
choly tidings of the death of one child, and to find ano- 
ther extended on the bed of sickness. 

** My father had i)eeii at home some days before I had 
so far ^reftovered my recollection, as to recognize that 
(fear parent, whose unhappy adventure had been the 
cause of my sufifering. But never shall I forget that 
sweet moment, when, the crisis of my fever being past, 
t opened my eyes, after a deep sleep, and saw both my 
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parents watching anxiously by my pillow, my lather 
holding my hand, which I had .unconsciously placed in 
lys; hi* dne countenance expressive of the strongest 
feelings of parental fienderness, and his noble person, 
rather render&l more interesting than otherwise by a 
suit of deep mourning and the silk scarf in which his 
wounded arm was suspended. ‘ O iny father ! ’ I ex- 
claimed, trying to lift myself up to him, but sinking 
again from weakness on my pillow — when I in^jtantly 
felt the relief of*a io<vd of tears, without wlpch it was 
thought that I might have relapsed into my former con- 
fusion of intellect. 

'•‘My child! m^iEilen!* repeated this tender fa- 
ther*: * tlien I am not at once fco be bereaved of both 
my daughters ; our £llen is restored to our prayers.’ 

“ I cannot describe the scene \vhich followed; it was 
such as no words can do justice to : and I well recollect, 
that, from this moment, through the gracJUal progress of 
my recovery, I was constantly Attended by one or other 
of these beloved parents, who administered to all my 
wants, and continuaily supplied me with such amuse- 
ments as I could best enjoy. 

“ I have said that my father was no infidel, that he 
had a respect for religion, and that he always looked to 
and spoke of some uncertain time when he intended to 
devote his mind to sacred subjects; steadi\y athrming 
that the knowledge of divine things slSould be the end 
and aim of all literary research, but still deferring that 
noblest of all studies to some indefinite time, which in 
the common course of things could never have come. 
On occasion, however, of my restoration and my sister’s 
death, which was described in the letter as having been 
full of holy hope and divina conficfence, the result, under 
the divine blessing, of a religipus life, he expressed him- 
self more than once^in a very pious and touching man- 
ner, spoke of the necessity of' being always prepared for 
death, talked of the uncertainty of earthly things, aiui 
the comfort of constantly looking to a l>ett^r world. 
Hut as he became familiar with the idea of the d«uth of 
his firstborn, and as he saw the rose of jiealth blossom- 
ing afresh upon my cheek, his serious impressions seemed 
to wear jpiway; so that in the short space of three 
months since our visit to Swetzinghen, every thing had* 
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returned to its usual course in the castle of Waren- 
lieim ; and as the house was tilled with visitors al)Out 
the time of the Christmas festivities, my fath<//s health 
as well as my own being entirely restored, a stranger 
wf>nld not have suj>posed,, excepting from our sable 
habits, that our house had been so recently a house of 
mourning. 

“ But before I entirely^ dismiss the subject of our visit 
to Swetzinghen, I must account for the duel which had 
taken plajpe between my father and *5he*‘Count of Rheins- 
wald. It seems t\iat this young man had taken offence 
at my father’s sending me from Swetzinghen at so short 
a notice, and before he could #har/e had time to be ap- 
prized of my departure ; and that having no doubt of my 
father’s motives for so doing, he ^^ad taken occasion to 
remonstrate with him on the subject, and to solicit my 
hand by a decided declaration of regard. My father 
treated him fi'ith politeness, for he was incapable of 
rudeness, but declined cthe proposed connexion : soon 
after which the count took occasion to insult my father 
at a public table ; when anger arose to such a height be- 
tween them, that it was thought necessary by the com- 
pany present, for the honour of my father, that ^ the 
matter should be determined by a duel. 

“ My father, who was naturally a remarkably gentle 
character, yvas, however, capable .of high irritation ; and 
having no strong religious principles to restrain him, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded, from a sense of fal^se 
honour, not only to endanger the life of a fellow -creature, 
but also to hazard his own. And he had reason, as he 
often afterwards declared, for the utmost gratitude to 
God, that a more sorrowful termination was not permit- 
ted to this affair than a slight wound in his own arm, 
without any injury whatever done to his adversary. 

‘‘Were it to my present purpos^', I might here say 
much, very ’much, on this dreadful practice of duelling, 
so frequent on the Continent. But I refrain, in consi- 
deration that my Wstory has already run to a consider- 
pble ItKigch, and that I believe there are now few persons 
in England who have not iust and correct opinions on 
this subject. 

“ The winter passed away at Warenheim without 
<being marked by any event worthy of notice; and 
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when the spring arrived, it brought with it the hope 
of little Alfred's speedy arrival, together with his tutor 
the exceyeiit Mr. Gisliorne. No sooner were we in- 
formed that they were, aetnally on the Continent, than 
iny father pjocceded to Cologne in order to meet them, 
as Mr. Gisborne had chosen the route through the Low 
Countries in order that he might visit an old friend who 
at that time resided at Bonn. 

When my father reached 'Cologne, he found that 
Mr. Gisborne’s ftiei|}d /expressed so strong a desire to 
cfetain the old gentleman in his house for a fdw w^eks, 
that he judged it best to yield *to his solicitations; and 
a(‘cordingly, leaving one pf his own servants to take care 
of the venerable traveller, and br^ng him forward in his 
own time, he hastened back to his family, accompanied 
by his little grandson. 

“ It may well be supposed that I was a little anxious 
to see this child, who was the only representative of a 
sister I had never known ; and having been told that he 
was a pretty boy, I had alreaay attributed to him all 
the external perfections with which the poets have 
adorned Hyacinthus, or Narci^us, or the youthful Gany- 
mede; so that during my father’s absence I was ex- 
ceedingly impatient, and felt the wdngs of time to move 
with a very heavy pace. At length, a courier having 
announced the speedy approach of my father’s carriage, 
I had scarcely time to* run into the portico, •before the 
little traveller, preceding his companion, sprang from 
the carriage, and was folded in my arms. 

“ ‘And whom do you resemble? and what are you 
like?’ I said, as I drew back, and held him at a dis- 
tance, while my keen and eager gaze brought blushes 
into his cheeks, and he struggled,- though gently, to get 
from me. ‘ Alfred,’ I sai9, ‘ you are not like what I 
expected, though you have golden hair and sparkling 
eyes ; but I irnaginefl you to be very differei^t from what 
I now behold.’ 

“ ‘ And what might you have expected, Ellen?’ 
said my father, coming up to us at tne moment. ‘ See 
you not how you perplex this little stranger? he* has <! 
tender' spirit, and every thing in this country is new to 
him. Come, come, my boy,’ he added, taking his band, 
‘you want some i*efreshment, no doubt;’ and, so say-^ 
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in^, he led him before me into a saloon, where supper 
was prepared. 

It was impossible'for me, aii I sat at supper, to keep 
my eyes off the child ; though ^my father hinted to ''me 
more than once, in German, that my c^se examination 
of him seemed to perplex him, for he coloured perpetu- 
ally, the blood continually mounting in his delicate 
cheek, and the tears sometimes starting in his dark blue 
eyes. Still, though he was thus ^disconcerted, and 
though he verified not a single idea which I had formed 
of him, nor any description I ha3 ever heard of him, 
yet there was a certain Something about him, a dovelike 
softness in some expressions of his sparkling eye, a 
grace, a courtesy, a humility, Snfi a childlike innocence, 
so remarkable in all he said, andiall he did, that he ap- 
peared to me like the creature of another and a sinless 
world ; so that 1 could not help saying to my father, in 
German, ‘ This boy is charming, he is all that is lovely. 
But what is it which makes him to differ so entirely 
from every other child I ever saw ? ' 

‘‘ My father looked at him with eyes beaming with 
love, and confessed the truth of my remark; but said, 
that, during the few days they had passed together, he 
had not been able to induce him to converse much, as 
he had appeared somewhat bewildered at the variety of 
new things which presented themselves to his observa- 
tion, as well as dejected by his separation from his 
tutor. 

I knew that Mr. Gisborne had been left at Bonn, 
and I took occasion to ask my father what he was. 

* We know him to be a good man/ he said, * and I 
have found him to be a polite and even an elegant man 
in his manners; a neat old gentleman,’ added my father, 
smiling, * who would die r^her than commit a breach 
of politeness. But I have conversed very little with him, 
and can gi%e no account of his intelhctuai acquirements; 
yet I should hardly think they are very remarkable.’ 

“ ‘ But the child looks intelligent,’ I said. 

* At“any ratej^’reidied my father, parting the golden 
cringles OB the brow of the child, while the lovely boy 
raised his gentle eyes to his grandfather, as if to en- 
quire what we were saying of him, ^ this is no. ordinary, 
no common, no vulgar countenance ; and yet it is not 
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tne mere beauty of flesh and blood, of red and white, of 
shape and feature, that charms me; neither is it alto- 
gether ai^ intellectual gloi*y which beams from those 
ey?s; for though there^is sufficient fire, yet it is a fire 
so quenched by dove, so shrouded by ‘modest and tender 
feelings, that I hardly kno^ what to say or what to 
think of it: but this I know, that Raphael himself 
could not have desired a fitter subject from whence to 
draw the features and expressi<fn of an infant Jesus/ 

** Thus my father ^ndjt reasoned about the expression 
ofi this child’s countenance, being incapable at that time, 
and for a long while afterwaiWs, of' appreciating his 
real character, wduch y^as that, I have every reason to 
think, of one truly converted to^God, and bearing in 
heart and character Idle impression of his new birth ; 
for, as old John Bunyan beautifully remarks in his Pil- 
grim’s Progress—* The Lord setteth a seal upon the 
foreheads of those whom he hath washed^in his blood, 
which maketh them look exceeding fair/ 

During the^first few days after little Alfred’s arrival, 
he seldom spoke, and ^eemed rather uneasy when parti- 
cularly addressed. In the mean time, I often saw the 
tears tremble in his eyes, notwithstanding his eflbrts 
to suppress them. But, as the sorrows of childhood 
speedily pass away, so when the little boy became more 
accustomed to those about him, the pensiveness of his 
manner gradually disappeared, and he bectime more 
cheerful. 

** At the end of a week, my father suggested, as it was 
not certain how soon Mr. Gisborne might arrive, or how 
long his absence might be protracted, that it would be 
well to supply the child wdth spme employment. But 
before any thing of this sort could properly be done, it 
was necessary to ascertain what the child had already 
learned, and how far his mind had been cultivated : 1 
accordingly undertocXi to investicrate these matters w ith- 
out going through the awful process of a regular exami- 
nation. It was now the time of year^ when najure, re 
viving from the stern influence of winter, begins to adorn 
the fields and groves with every variety of budding* 
beauty,’ and w^hen every breeze is filled \tith the odours 
of’the new-born flowers. I invited my little nephew to 
walk out ivith me, and, by w^ay of encouragement, pro- ^ 
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mised to take liim to a narrow, valley not far distant 
from Wareaheini, which it was said had been inhabited in 
former times by a water nymph, who used t<r entice^ un- 
wary travellers into her placet of residence, and there 
destroy them. * ^ ** 

“ ‘ How,’ said the little boy, as he stepped out with 
me upon the lawn in order to commence our walk, ‘ how 
did this water nymph persuade people to come to her?’ 
“ ‘ Through the sweetness of her voice,’ I replied. 

* Ah, then,’ replied iie, witii /[uickness, ‘ I khow 
well of what substance^ she was made, and I doubt hot 
but her voice is as sweet now as ever it was, unless some 
of the rocks or hills which suifvojuided her habitation are 
removed.’ « 

** I was surprised at the acutSness of his rejdy, and 
said, ‘ I mistake, my little boy, if you have not studied 
the history of the unfortunate daughter of Tellus and 
Air: you have undoubtedly read the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid m ^ ^ 

“He made^hie repeat the question again; and tlien 
answered, ‘ I have never heard of Ovid.’ 

“ ‘ Then how,’ I asked, ‘ came you to fancy the water 
nymph was only an echo ? ’ 

“ ‘ Because,’ he answered, ‘I know that there are no 
such things as water nymphs; but I have heard echoes 
many times in solitary places.’ ^ 

“ ‘But how'^do you know,’ I said, ‘that there are no 
such things as water nymphs? Perhaps you do not be- 
lieve in fairies?’ 

“ He looked up to me with a wonderfully sweet and 
intelligent smile, and said, ‘ O, aunt Ellen, I know veiy 
well what things we ought to believe, and what thing 
are only invented fof entertainment.’ 

“ While I was preparing to answer him, we were come 
to the brow of the hill on which om* habitation was situ- 
ated, and' were approaching a t^ple erected in that 
place to the goddess of hunting, whose statue, as large 
as life, was set up within the temple, with her bow and 
quiv^jr, and her feet covered with buskins. The ascent 
® to this temple was by several marble steps, and I asked 
my little companion if he would sit down and take a 
view of the mountains which were seen from that spot 
4 to the greatest advantage : for a wilder or more magni- 
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ticeiit scene than that which presented itself wliere >vc 
had taken oiyr station, is perhaps not to be fournl 
throughout •the Continent, unless it may be among the 
snowy regions ol^ the mbuntains of Switzerland. Di- 
rectly before us was a deep valkiy, through which poured 
a rapid mountain stream, dashing and foaming, and, as 
it were, fretting itself, as it made its way through nu- 
merous impediments of huge stones and rocks, which 
seemed to have fall^jii from the heights above. On the 
other side of the vall^ were hills tumbled up»n hills 
in various forms of rude magnificence ^ some bare and 
rugged ; some clothed with verdure, and affording many 
a fragrant sheep-walk jftid* breezy down ; while others 
were black with forests pine, the growth of ages, dark, 
intertangled, and impenetrable, excepting to the wild 
beasts of the forest, or the most savage and lawless of 
the human race. Here and there a few thatched dwell- 
ings were scattered in groups, or single, and*at consider- 
able intervals, among the hills or wfthin tli^ valleys; and, 
from time to time, tlie tolling of a bell, or the striking 
of a clock, from the rdof of some house, reminded us 
tliat there was something like civilization even among 
these desolated regions. 

“ 1 know not what passed in the mind of the child 
while he sat contemplating the view above described; 
but on hearing a bell, he turned to me, syid said, ‘•Are 
these people Christians?’ 

“ ‘What people?’ I asked. 

“ ‘The people who live in this country,’ he added, 

* are they Christians ? ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly,’ I answered. ‘What made you ask the 
question?’ 

“ He rather hesitated, and»slightly turned his eye to- 
wards the figure in the temple. • 

“ 1 observed this motion of his eye, and said, ‘You 
don’t suppose, I imagine, that any one here worships 
these images? They are only put in these places lor 
ornament.’ . • * 

“ ‘O!’ said the little boy, seemingly satisfied with 
the explanation ; but attain returning to jthe charge — 
‘ is it not wicked, aunt Ellen, to make images?’ 

“ ‘ Wicked ! ’ I answered, ‘ why should it he wicked?’ 

“ ‘Becau'se of the second comniandment,’ he answer* 
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cd. ‘You know that tne second coiimiandnient says — 
“ Thou shalt not make to thy^eli any graven image, nor 
the likeness of any thing that is in heaven ^above, or in 
the earth beneath, or in the wkter un^er the earth ' 

“ ‘And is this the whole of the second command- 
ment?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ No,’ said the little boy, ‘ there is more--“ Thou 
shalt not bow down to them, nor worship them : for I 
the Lord thy God am a Jealous Gofl, and visit the sins 
of the, fathers upon the childrefe, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me ; and shew mercy 
unto thousands in them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments.” ’ ^ < 

“ Strange to say) I found m^yself quite embarrassed 
with this child’s questions, and began to feel myselt 
a little uneasy in my situation. I therefore made no 
further reply to his enquiries respecting images, but re- 
ferred him tb his tutor, and, in pursuit of the object for 
which I had sought this tete-a-tfete, I enquired of him 
w hat his studies had been before he left England ? 

“ At the name of England hi^ colour heightened, and 
he hesitated a moment; but at length he informed me 
that he had been taught to read the Hebrew Bible and 
the Greek Testament, though he still knew oidy little 
of either of them. I then questioned him respecting the 
Greek ; and was surprised to fiaid that his knowledge of 
the language was by no means despicable, considering 
his tiiiider age. 

“I then proceeded to question him on the subject of 
history, and found that he was far from being ignorant 
on that point ; though his knowledge was of a kind which 
in some degree confounded me, and left the game wholly 
in his own hands: notwithstanding whicli 1 found no 
great difficulty in concealing his triumph from him, so 
great was the amiable simplicity pf his nature. 1 had 
commenced my enquiries by asking if he had ever learned 
history; and upon his replying in the affirmative, I en- 
quired If he could give me the outline of any one history 
whi#h he had studied. He immediately and without 
hesitation obtiyed; and taking up the history of Assyria, 
he traced the whole story of that people from their fore- 
runner, Ashur, son of Shem, down to the 'time of our 
Saviour. 
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1 was certainly amazed, and almost afraid to ques- 
tion him further, lest I sliould betray iny own ignorance ; 
however I vjnljured to put a few other questions to him, 
and was astonished to fiiyl him almost equally clear on 
many other branches of ancient history, insomuch that 
he was enabled to trace almost eve'ry leading family of 
mankind up to the sons and grandsons of Noah, shewing 
a perfect acquaintance with the Scripture name of al- 
most every nation which had exisfhd before the Christian 
era, and how they^weje ^onn*cted with each other dn 
their great progenitors. Much of this he explained to 
me, not with the air of one who^knowsS more than the 
person to whom he is*sp^king, but as believing me able 
to correct him if he made a mistake and, indeed, *as if 
half afraid of my censuies in case of any error. 

“ Much as I was amazed and interested by his com- 
munications, and even puzzled to conceive by what lu- 
minous arrangement so young a creature cou^l have been 
brought to receive, retain, and rej^ail so much informa- 
tion, I was not sorry to quit this subjett of history, 
where I might have bqien said to walk upon thorns, 
every moment dreading some home push which might 
ctunpel me to betray my ignorance; and feeling at the 
same time that so constant a reference to Scripture, and 
this mode of treating the high and mighty nations of an- 
tiquity (the haughty Assyrians, the sel^-sufficient Gre- 
cians, and the Roman cohquerors of the world) merely 
as so many families of wayw^ard children, all under the 
immediate control and disposal of the Father of all men, 
produced an almost instantaneous and powerful eftect 
in lowering my notions of human glory; I at length be- 
came so thoroughly disconcerted, as really for a moment 
to feel half offended at the innocent cause of my per- 
j)lexity. Neither is it iinprc>bable, that I might have 
commenced some discussion with him upon this new 
inode of learning histoK, had I not been admonished of 
the folly of entering into the lists of disputation with 
such a champion, by his suddenly dr|iwing hi;^ hand 
from mine, for the purpose of throwing himself head 
over heels down a little descent, which the delicate soft- 
ness of the verdure and the very gradual •slope of the 
hill pointed .out as a very safe and proper theatre for 
such an exploit. 
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The motion was so quick, that it seemed but a mo- 
ment from the time of his witlid rawing* his hand out of 
mine before he ajipeared at 'the bottom* o^ the slope, 
standing erect, and measuring with his eye the space of 
ground over which he had maue his somerset, his whole 
face glowing with health and delight. Gay, however, 
as he aj)peared to be in the enjoyment of these feelings, 
he allowed me to take his hand when I came c lose to 
him, and made no objection to walk cjuictly by my side, 
answering such questioiiff as J farther chose to put to 
hiin. ’But it is probable, that I had not quite recovcfred 
my good humodr when I renewed our discourse, for 1 
perceived the little boy look^ve^ry earnestly at me when 
1 spoke. 4 

“ ‘ I wonder,’ I said, am Amazed, that your tutor 
does not teach you Latin, Alfred'^ It is the tinest lan- 
guage that was ever written or s]>oken, and boasts some 
of the finesLauthors in the w^orld.’ 

‘ But, the Bible, ^iint Ellen,’ replied the child, ‘ no 
part of the Bible w'as first written in Latin.’ 

“ A certain something, which I cannot now define, 
prevented me from uttering what was actually on my 
tongue — ' The Bihh! the Bible! what nothing but the 
Bible ?' — and while I hesitated what reply to make, 
I looked at the child, who seemed quite to have forgotten 
the subject of our discourse, his eye being fixed on a 
golden e’agle, 'which had perched on the pinnacle of a 
rocky point prcjecting from the nearest hill on the op- 
posite side of the dingle. For a moment, the eagle 
kept his position ; then suddenly rising and s})reading 
his wings, he flew from us, directly in the face of the 
sun, taking his course over a mighty forest which formed 
one uninterrupted sweep towards the south. 

“ It was impossible to recover the attention of Alfred 
while the eagle was in ^?iew; but when he had almost 
disappeared, and his vast expaiicled wings shewed no 
larger than a mote in the sunbeam, I again addressed 
my little comps^nion, and said, ‘So, your tutor does 
not approve of your learning Latin, Alfred?’ 

I did not say so, aunt Ellen,’ he answered, ‘ you 
must have nhstaken me; for I have learned the Latin 
grammar for some time, and when I am better acquaint- 
ed with the Bible, I am to study Latin; but'it will be a 
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long time before 1 have gone through all the Bible in 
the ancient languages.’ 

‘ The||BR)le again, Alfred!’ I answered, hoj^e 

you will thoroughly unjlerstand the Bible by the time 
your education if finished ! ’ 

“ The child did not comprehend the irony of my re- 
tort, but answered me in simplicity, ‘ I hope I shall ; 
but there is so much in the Bible, that it might be read 
for ever, Mr. Gisborne says, without a person’s knowing 
every thing contaifledtin Jit.’ ^ 

We were now descending into the depths of'the 
dingle, where the mountain torrent oefore spoken of 
came pouring down fr^n^ the higher grounds, which, 
alter many windings occasioned l^y the irregularity of 
tlie ground, was lost ti> the eye beneath the shade of a 
thick wood of pine- On the side of the dingle from 
whence we came, the ground acknowledged its submis- 
sion to the hand of man, by its fair ami smooth ap- 
pearance, its shaven lawns, and diistered exotics ; while 
all on the other side was bold, abrupt, and rugged, tlie 
rocks and hills seeming to have been tumbled together, 
as if they had l)een hurled at each other during the 
fabled contests of the Titans. It was necessary for us 
to cross the stream, in order to reach the valley of the 
w ater nymph ; and for this purpose we proceeded a little 
lower down the valley, to where a wooden bridge was 
thrown over the brook.* The scenery frt)m tliis bridge 
was so remarkably beautiful, that, though I had passed 
the place a thousand times, yet I always stopped in this 
place to contemplate the objects which there presented 
th(‘insclvcs almve and below, the wild region above re- 
ceiving an additional chann to my classical eye from the 
circumstance of a few columns of tiie Temple of Diana, 
together with a part of the ornamented cornice of the 
portico, being visible almve the* rough and shadowy ob- 
jects with which it appeared to be surrounded ; though 
it stood, in fact, on that side of the dingle which had 
been so pruned and smoothed by the Ij^and of man as to 
partake entirely of a milder character. 

Immediately beneath the apparent site of this slirinc 
of the hunter goddess, the brook burst Suddenly forth 
from the deep shade of overhanging rocks and under- 
wood, and falling many feet with considerable noise, 
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pursued its way towards the bridofe, underneath which 
it passed with a troubled and agitated motion, not hav- 
ing yet lost the impulse of its rapid descents Beneeth 
the bridge, such a region of rich and wild beauty pre- 
sented itself as I dare not pfesume to deScribe, but which 
was not the less admirable from the contrast between 
its rough and various wonders, with the sullen, smooth, 
and majestic figures of certain heights of the Schwartz- 
wald seen beyond, some of which seemed to penetrate 
the cloujls, being rarely divestedc of 'the hoary mantle 
which winter seldom fails to throw over them. ‘ 

I had always been accustomed to view this scene 
with poetic eyes, and to associate^ every part of it with 
some classic image. «My style of reading led me to this 
mode of embellishing natural ol)fi5cts with elegant con- 
ceits drawn from the books I had studied, or such at 
least as I thought elegant; and I prided myself not a 
little on this effect of what 1 considered as a very supe- 
rior education : and I well remember, that as I stood on 
the bridge at rtiis time, leaning against the parapet, 1 
felt a strong desire to animate my little nephew with 
somewhat ‘of my own classical feelings. For, notwith- 
standing the evident quickness and spirit of the child, 
and though I had lately suffered such a defeat in iny 
conversation with this youthful student, yet I could not 
divest myself of the idea that his mind was in a coarse 
and inelegant sfate; for how could it be otherwise, see- 
ing he had never read one single work of the many 
authors, whom I conceived to be the grand depositaries 
of all literary elegance and beauty ? I had however ex- 
perienced that some caution was necessary in dealing 
with my little companion, since there were points in 
which he was as much my superior, as I counted myself 
to be his superior in others. I therefore commenced 
my attack by asking him' if he kn^w what poetry was ; 
going on, rib doubt with some pomposity, to state that 
poetry did not consist in mere versification, but in beau- 
tiful ideas, elegart symbols, fine imagery, &:c. &c. : 
whence I proceeded to say, that I rejoiced to hear that 
’he had learned Greek, and was soon to learn Latin, be- 
cause there were certain authors in those languages who 
had produced works of genius which surpassed any 
t thing that had ever fallen from other pens. .1 then ex- 
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patiated largely on the taste of the Greeks and Romans^ 
pointing out how those* nations had excelled in statuary 
and in archit<K^.ture, and avith what exquisite, tales and 
fables they^ad adorned their mythology. 

‘‘The who had* never been used to hear any 

thing but truth, and whose lesSons, as I before remarked, 
had been for the most part drtiwn from the word of 
truth itself, looked at me with that innocent amazement 
which we sometimes see in amiable and unaffected chil- 
dren; but I could »ot^ispoveii exactly what he thought 
of yoy eloquent oration. At length he replied, ‘T don’t 
quite understand you, aunt Ellen? are you talking about 
the fable-book? I had a Pilpay’s Fable-Book at home; 
and Mr. Gisborne said f might read it when I had done 
my lessons. I had also a fairy-tale book, about Blue 
Beard, and the Master Cat; but he said these were only 
books intended for the amusement of little children, 
and that grown-up people did not take jmuch plea- 
sure in them.’ 

“ ‘ Pilpay’s Fables, and the Fairy Talesi! ’ I repeated 
in high classic indiguatyon ; ‘ 1 was not talking of such 
nonsense as those books contain : I was speaking of the 
beautiful imagery and descriptions which are to be found 
in the poetical works of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
expressing my sorrow that you should be withheld from 
the study of them; because these are compositions by 
which the taste of young ‘people is to be oorrected, and 
by which their minds are to be raised from ordinary 
things to the contemplation of all that is beautiful both 
in art and nature.’ 

“ The child stilF looked hard at me, as well he might; 
for, right or wrong, 1 was certainly got far above the 
reach of the intellects of one of his age : of which being 
presently aware, I changed mf tone, and said, * If good 
Mr. Gisborne would but let you* read the ancient Gre- 
cian and Roman poetsf you would find such sweet and 
beautiful things in them, as would delight you far more 
than Pilpay’s Fables or the Fairy Tales. They contain 
such glorious descriptions of ancient kings, heroes, and 
deini-gods, as well as of the noble actions which tlfey 
performed, that you would long to resemble them, and 
wish to think and act as they did : such studies, my 
dear boy, wduld exalt your mind, and teach you to be- 

YOL. IT. Q 
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have no longer like a child but like a man. 1 then 
repeated, in the English translation, some of the finest 
descriptions of the heroes of* Homer, summing all up 
with the following stanzas : — • .1 

c 

‘ Fierce Ajax led the l^ocrian squadrons on, 

Ajax the less, Oileus* valiant son ; 

Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright; 

Swift in pursuit, and active in the fight. 

‘ The proud Myceiie arms her martial powers, 

^ Cleone, Corinth, with imperial towers^* 

Great Agamemnon rules the nhmdtoiis band, 

And crowded pations^ait his dread command. 

Proud of his host, iinrivall'd in his reign, 

In silent pomp he moves along the main. 

“ ‘ Next eighty barks the CreChn king commands, 

Of Gnosstis, Lyctu^, and Gortyna's bands, 

These march’d, Idomeneus, ben^th thy care, 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 

‘ From Practkus' stream, Percot^’s pasture lands, 

And Sestos and Abydos’ neighbouring strands, 

From grcSt Arlsba’s walls and Sells’s coast, 

Asiiis Hyrtacides conducts his host: 

High on his^ar he shakes the flowing reins, 

His fiery coursers thunder o’er tl^e plains.’ 

Pope* 8 Homer* 8 Iliad, 

** He listened with considerable attention, and then 
replied, * But Mr. Gisborne once said to dear mamma, 
before poor mamma went to heaven;’ and then he 
sighed, kiid a< brilliant flush rose in his cheeks, not un- 
like a rosy cloud passing over a fine landscape, ‘ that a 
certain chapter in the Hebrews contained a more noble 
list of great and glorious men than ever could be found 
in all the fine heathen writers together.* 

* What chapter?’ said I, startled at such a reply 
from my little auditor. 

“ ‘O!’ said the little*boy, ‘that pretty chapter in 
the Hebrews.’ * 

“ I m^ight have said, ‘What Clo I know of the He- 
brews?’ but that would have been confessing my igno- 
rance; I therefore contented myself with remarking, 
‘ If the chapter is so admirable, I suppose you can re- 
peat it?’ 

“ ‘ I think I can remember part of it,’ said the little 
boy, ‘ for mamma made me learn it at the time.’ 

“ ‘ Part of it then,’ I said, ‘ let me hear *part of it, if 
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it is so very tine/ You may be sure this was said in no 
good humour ; for though 1 did not doubt the goodness 
of my own cause, yet I feH that m;^ little adversary had 
moi^ to say^ for himself than I had at first expected. 

^ And what thall I%iore say? for the time would 
fail me to tell of Gedeon, and %f Baraka and of Samson, 
and of Jephthae ; of David also, and Samuel, and of the 
prophets ; who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises^ stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the "mol^ce^ of fire, escaped the edge of the 
swqf'd, out of weakness were made strong, icaxed^alidHt 
in fight, turned to flight the arnfles of ihe aliens. Wo-- 
men received their dead raised to life again : and others 
were tortured, not accepltn£ deliverance ; that they might 
obtain a better resurrection: and others had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moi'eover, of bonds 
and imprisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword: they 
wandered about in sheep-skins and goat -steins ; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented; (oj whom ilie world was 
not worthy:) they watylered in deserts, and in moun- 
tains, and in dens and caves of the earth. And these all, 
having obtained a good report through faith, received 
not ihe promise: God having provided some belter thing 
for us, that they without us should not be made perfect) 
— (Hebrews xi. 32 — 40.) . 

“ It was impossible for me, after having h€ard this 
quotation from the Hebrews, this exquisitely simple and 
beautiful enumeration of the sufferings and triumphs of 
the holy men of old, not to feel that 1 had never rea^i 
any thing in the classical waitings of antiquity equally 
touching. Nevertheless, I was in no humour to give up 
the contest, because 1 had been baffled in a single in- 
stance : I therefore replied, (hat I thought the quota- 
tion very pleasing, but little to our present purpose; 
and the sun at that nfbment just darting his rays upon 
us from behind a cloud, I took occasion from thence 
to bring forward, in the translation of Dryden, tlyit tine 
description of the sun, and his progress through tl^e 
heavens, which is found in the first Georgic, again Ex- 
pressing my regret that my little companion, by his 
ignorance of Latin, should be rendered incapable of 
reading sucll choice passages in the original. 
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« < Throiie;h twelve bright signs Apollo guides 
The year, and earth in several climes divides; 

Five girdles bind the skies : the torrid zone 
Glows with the passing and r^passing sun;*’ 

Far on the right and left, the extremes of heaVen, 

To frosts and snows and bitter blasts given; 

Betwixt the midst and these, the gods assign’d 
Two habitable seats for human kind, 

And, ’cross their limits, cut a sloping way, 

Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 

Two poles turn rounds the globe ; one seen to rise 
O’er Scythian hills, and one in Libyan skies; 

^ The first sublime in heafen, the hist is whirl’d 

Below the regions of the nether world. r 

Around our pble the^piry Dragon glides. 

And, like a winding stream, the Bears divides, 

The less and greater, who by Pate’s decree 
Abhor to dive beneath the northern sea.’ 

** The child looked earnest^ at me while I was re- 
peating this quotation, and then said, * By Apollo, aunt 
Ellen, do you mean the sun?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, T said. Do you not know that Apollo was 
said by the jjiincients^ to have been the charioteer of the 
sun, and to drive the sun in his course through the hea- 
vens every day ? ’ 

“ He made me no answer for a minute, and then re- 
plied — ‘ O! now I understand what is meant by the 
signs and the girdles.’ 

“ * And do you not think, Alfred,’ I asked, * that 
these verses gire very beautiful, and should you not like 
to read them in their original language?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ be replied : * but if 1 had not learned about 
the zones and the signs in the zodiac, and the poles, 1 
should not have understood them.’ 

** ‘ But you understand them now, Alfred?’ 1 asked. 

** * Yes,’ he said, ‘ some parts of them ; but I can 
make out those verses ia the Bible about the sun much 
better, and I like then^ much better.’ 

“ * Indeed,’ I said, * and why,so?’ 

To this he made no reply, for he had stooped down 
to pick up some pebbles: but I was resolved to make 
him Speak, and therefore desired him to repeat these 
^ame verses, which he thought so fine. 

* In Hebrew, aunt Ellen,’ he replied, blushing at 
the same time in a very pretty manner, * I cannot repeat 
them.’ I 
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^ 1 said, ‘ then let us have them in English. 

You know t|iat I gave you*my quotation in English.* 
“‘He then without hesitation repeated the first part 
of the nineteenth Fsalm ; which, although so well known 
by those to whom this letter is*addrcssed, I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of giving at full length in this place. 

* The heavens declare the glory of God: and the fir- 
mament sheweth his handy-work. ' Day unto day utter- 
eth speech^ and nigJit^nfo night sheweth knowledge. 
Thmre is no speech nor language where their voice* is nOt 
heard. Their line is gone out through all the earthy 
and their words to the end of the world. In them hath 
he set a tabernacle for thi sdn, whieJ^ is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber ^ and rejoiceth as a strong man 
to run a race. His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven^ and his circuit unto the ends of it : and there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof** ^ 

While the little boy was repeating this beautiful 
passage, I blushed, and was utterly confounded. To be 
so overcome by a babe^was what I could not bear: I 
really felt indignant, and looked at the child to see it he 
were conscious of his victory ; but, so far from that be- 
ing the case, it seemed as if he had already forgotten 
the subject of our discourse, for having picked up some 
pebbles, he was now making ducks ana drakes, as the 
children call them, in a smooth part of the br<9ok, un- 
mindful at the instant, not only of the sun himself, but 
of all things under him, excepting of the circles in the 
water made by his pebbles. So young, I thought, so 
truly childlike, and yet possessing a mind so clear, so 
luminous! — how is this? This child has been educated 
in no ordinary way. Was 1 his equal at his age? Am 
I even his equal now, althou^ my education has been 
thus laboured? Can this be the e#ect of studying the 
Holy Word, simply and continually pursued from child- 
hood ? 1 knew not how to answer these questions, which 

had thus suggested themselves to my mind and e;icited 
many uneasy thoughts. I walked on, and took the way 
directly leading to the valley of the water nymph, rftul 
having conducted my little companion through a sha- 
dowy and intertangled copse on the bank of the rivulet, 
we passed between two small hills into a narrow valley, 
where the tender herbage, enamelled with a thousand 
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flowers, and the liigh and rug^ged rocks on each side, 
forming natural grottoes, thit>ugh whose epol recesses 
trickled several pellucid streams of extrd-ordinary cold- 
ness, suggested I know not wliat ideiis of calm repose 
and untroubled solitude; — 

“ ‘ Here,' said I to the little boy, * here formerly 
dw^lt the Ondine of whom I before spoke; and if you 
were to ask the country people round about, they would 
tell you a thousand traditioi^^ qf her having attracted 
various persons to this spot by the charms of her vo^ce, 
and then betrslyed them into unknown snares and 
perils.' 

“ The little boy ;[)miled. * * Xh, aunt Ellen,' he said, 

* you should not speak agains^ fairy-tales and fables, 
for you love them very much : you have told me nothing 
else since we came out.' 

‘‘ ^ And does your tutor never tell you faii'y -tales or 
fables?' I replied.* ^ 

‘ He ofttm talks to me, when we walk, about my 
Hebrew: he made me begin w;ith the Psalms, and he 
tries to make me understand the types and emblems 
contained in the Bible.' 

^ And pray what are these?' I said. 

** He looked at me again with some curiosity, and 
then smiled; but without answering my question he 
asked, ' Shall I call the Ondine, and hear if she will 
answer me?' and, without waiting my reply, he ex- 
claimed, in a loud voice, * Lady of the woods or waters, 
whichever you be, you will surely answer me if you hear 
my voice.’ 

** The echo replied, at five different times, each repe- 
tition being more remote and soft than the last, ‘ Hear 
my voice.* “ 

‘ I do! I doi'^aid the child, laughin^heartily, and 
clapping his hands : and then Aiming to me, * There, 
aunt Ellen, there now; what do you think of that? — 
The lady answers me ! ’ 

** ‘ I think,' said I, ‘ that she must be no very dull 
lafiy who can answer you. Master Alfred;' and taking 
a little narrow path which wound its secret ‘course up 
the side of the little valley of the water nymph, I went 
musing oft, while my nephew followed me.! 

1 began, during this walk, for the first time, to en- 
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tertain some doubt atf to the superiority of that educa- 
tion which is called classical, and to question the wisdom 
of*presenl!lng to the youthful mind such images as are 
false, however beautiM they may be, previous to its 
having received a knowledge^f the truth* While medi- 
tating on these subjects, doubt after doubt rose in my 
mind, till I became completely bewildered. 

“In the mean lime we were continually ascending; 
till, having passed through the wood, we came out upon 
a^lofty pasture groiin?ll, such as in Switzerland would be 
called an alp— a high and breezy lawn fragrant with 
thyme and other arolnatic herbs — from whence, as in a 
panorama, aH the adjacent country became visible. 
Here was a shepherd in a russet Roat, with his staff of 
office in his hand, watching his flock as he sat upon the^ 
grass, while the quiet sheep were feeding around him. 

“ The view from these heights was so peculiarly beau- 
tiful, that this charming spot had many fimes previous 
to the present occasion been vfeited by; me, sometimes 
alone, but oftener in ^company with my father; and I 
could not forget that my father had one day caused me 
to sit down in this place, while he read to me the famous 
passage, so full of pathos, in the Pastorals of Virgil, 
w^herein the shepherd bids adieu to his flock and the 
pastures in which he had been accustomed to feed his 
fleecy care. — • , • 

“ ‘ Farewell, my pastures, my paternal stock, 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ! 

No more, my goats, shall 1 behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs, or crop the flowery thyme ! 

No more, extended in the grot below, 

Shall see you browziiig on the mountain’s brow 
The prickly shrubs ; and after en the bare. 

Lean down the deep alfyss, and hang in air ! 

No more my sheep shall sip the morning dew ; 

No more my 8<^g shall please the rural crew : 

Adieu, my tuneful pipe ! and all the world, efdien ! * 

“ It cannot therefore be a matter of surprise, if these 
verses, which I give you in their English garB, should 
have recurred to me in this very spot on the occasion o6 
my visiting it with little Alfred, and on my again be- 
holding the very pastoral scene which had recalled them 
to my fattier’s memory. But while I was considering 
them, and trying to recollect their order, my nephew*^ 
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exclaimed, * Aunt Ellen, I never* saw a real shepherd 
with a crook till 1 letit England ; and I w,as very much • 
pleased when I saw the first shepherd, though he v/as 
feeding his dock on darnel, by the s^e of the road. 
But this shepherd now befdre us looks like what 1 used 
to fancy of shepherds a great while ago.’ 

“ ‘ Why, what did you know or think about shepherds 
a great while ago?’ 1 a^ked. 

“ ' O,’ replied the child, ‘ I used tq, think a great deal 
about them when we were reading the Psalms in the He- 
brew Bible, and «wheii ,Mr. Gisborne shewed me that 
chapter in Ezekiel, and the other in St. John, about the 
True Shepherd.’ « 

“ ‘The True Shepherd!’ I answered: ‘and who is 
^ the True Shepherd ? ’ 

r ** The boy looked at me with an arch expression, and 
then exclaimed, ‘ Now, aunt Ellen, 1 have found you 
out; you are* pretending not to know, that you may try 
me.’ And he laughed <^o heartily, that, had we been in 
the valley of the echo, he would have made every grotto 
and every cavern to resound with his merriment. 

“I was vexed and ashamed; for my ignorance was 
not affected, and my countenance shewed my displea- 
sure. He observed it; and instantly repressing his 
mirth, he said to me in a sweet and plaintive accent, 

‘ Don’t be^angry, aunt ; 1 did not mean to displease you.’ 

“ ‘ Well then,’ I replied, ‘ repeat to me some of those 
passages you were speaking of, respecting the True 
Shepherd.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot remember them in Hebrew,’ he answered, 
in some perturbation, perhaps expecting my further 
displeasure ; ‘ but 1 can repeat them in English.’ 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ 1^ us have them in English.’ 

“ He then repeated %e following passages. — ‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd ; Ishail not He maketh me 

to He dowh in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name's sake. Yea, though 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me. Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: thou anointest mu head with 
/ oil: ny cup runneth over. Surely goodnes^nd mercy 
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shad Jo Ad w me all t heydays of my life: and I will dwell 
in the of the Lord for ever, (Psalm xxiii.) As a 

shspktm ^keih out his flock in the day that he is among 
his sheep that arjp scaitened ; so will I seek out my sheeps 
and will deliver them out of mil places where they have 
been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. And I will 
bring them out from the people^ and gather them from 
the countries, I will feed them in a good pasture, and 
upon the high mfmntains of Israel shall their fold be: 
there shall they lie irfia good' fold, and in a faU pasture 
sffall they feed upon the mounlains of Israel.' (Ezek. 
xxiv. 12—14.) 

It was impossible feel the beauty of these short 
specimens of Hebrew poetry, witltout secretly acknow- 
ledging that no heathen writer had ever produced any 
thing equally tender and affecting. I felt that this 
child had obtained a complete triumph over me : and in 
order to conceal my embarrassment from ofte who would 
never have penetrated the occasion of it, I arose in haste, 
and walked towards home. * 

“ We had scarcely Reached the lawn in the front of 
the house, before we discovered a carriage approaching 
us from a small distance, within which the eager eyes of 
the little Alfred soon discovered Mr. Gisborne ; and no 
sooner had he made this discovery, than he darted from 
me, like an arrow from,‘a bow, and was^ at tjjje side of 
the carriage before the good old gentleman cotild make 
the c:oachman understand that he wished to get out to 
receive his pupil. The meeting between the old gentle- 
man and the little boy was very interesting, though wit- 
nessed from a distance ; for never did I see more entire 
love and confidence between age and youth than that 
which was manifested between these two persons. Ne- 
ver shall I forget the glee wi^which little Alfred pre- 
sented his tutor to n|e, and the exultation with which 
he exclaimed, ‘This is Mr. Gisborne, aunt Ellen!’ as if 
there never had been, and never could be, a second Mr. 
Gisborne. • • 

“ The good old gentleman, however, wanted not fhe , 
recommendation of his pupil ; for it required not the ob- 
servation of a moment to be convinced that this beloved 
tutor of his was not only the perfect gentleman, but an 
amiable ami intelligent man. He was a clergyman of 
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the Established Church of England, a little man, and 
considerably advanced in years ; and, though just con- 
cluding a very long journey, he was the very^perfectfon 
of neatness, his hair being carefully powdered, his linen 
white as snow, and his shobs resplendently bright. And 
all this attention to the exterior was so admirably suited 
to his extremely polite, though somewhat formal, man- 
ner, and the perfect accuracy of his elocution, that I 
could scarcely, while I aqcosted him^ retain the recol- 
lection that 1 was addressing a man for whom 1 had just 
before conceived 'a disKke, from the idea that he was 
narrow-minded, and an enemy to eVery species of classic 
lore. 

“ I do not precisely recollect t|wj circumstances of Mr. 
Gisborne's introduction to my mother : but this I well 
remember, that before the close of the day, the old gen- 
tleman appeared to be much at his ease with us all, and 
had, together with his pupil, taken possession of a range 
of apartments, prepare for their use, where for several 
days they pursued their usual employments, and we sel- 
dom saw them till we met at dinner : for breakfast is not 
a meal which is commonly taken in public by families 
on the Continent. 

** In the mean time, although there were many points, 
and those of no small importance, in which my father's 
opinions did not seem to coincide with those of the old 
gentleman, yet there were on both sides such a spirit of 
forbearance, and so much real politeness, that no varie- 
ties of sentiment ever led to unpleasant arguments, or 
to any thing like heat or want of respect. 

‘‘ Mr. Gisborne had been with us several days before 
I found a convenient opportunity of asking my father’s 
opinion of him, or of gmflg him a minute account of 
the conversation 1 had hdHi with Alfred during our walk. 
He listened to this account with l^ttention, and when 1 
ceased to speak, remained for some moments silent. 

‘ You are thoughtful. Sir,' I said, after a consider- 
able pause, ® 

I am, Ellen,’ he replied : < I have lately had many 
thoughts which never occurred to me in former days. I 
hav^beeu, as you well know, an enthusiastic admirer of 
those authors which are commonly called |[:lassic, by 
way of eminence, as being universally approved, and 
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undeniably excellent.' My youth, and the best part of 
aiy more mature years, have been devoted to these stu- 
dtes; anft it never occurred to me, till within a few 
months past, tov^^uestioh the utility or propriety of being 
thus devoted to this descriptfon of writers. On the con- 
trary, I have always entertained an habitual contempt 
of all those persons whose studies had not been more or 
less directed to these objects, from a strong persuasion 
that no person oful^ be sai|l to possess any thing like 
Uitellectual pre-eminence who was. not skilled* in those 
writings of the ancient Greeks aud^Romans, which I 
had been accustomed to consider as the standard of per- 
fection. Such were nliy Sentiments for many years, and 
such are the common sentiments*^ I am persuaded, not 
only of many men wno are really well acquainted with 
the classic writers, but of many others who have little 
more to boast in these respects than mere school-boy in- 
formation. But I was as little sensible of the arrogance 
of my feelings with regard to these masters as I was of 
my deficiency in many others, till your illness, my Ellen, 
and the death of your admirable sister, led me to make 
these enquiries, viz. — Whether the studies in which I 
had hitherto so greatly delighted were calculated to pro- 
mote the advancement of real virtue in this life? or 
whether any hope and. comfort could be derived from 
them in the hour of death ? ’ . • 

‘‘ ‘These are serious questions. Sir,’ said I, ‘and I 
must acknowledge that some such enquiries as these have 
lately suggested themselves also to my mind.’ 

“ ‘ I hope,’ replied my father, ‘ if I have lived in error 
on this subject through my past life, that my eyes may 
be thoroughly opened, and that ijb may please God not 
to visit on you, my Ellen, the ignorance and sin of your 
father. If light should shine^on my own soul, O may it 
also shine on that eff my child ! But this I have resolv- 
ed, that I will not interfere with .Mr. Gisborne’s plans 
respecting Alfred, till I have more maturely considered 
the different tendency of the two m*odes of education ; 
namely — the more common #ae, of initiating youth ia 
the ancient Greek and Latin authors, and, what is of 
more rare occurrence, that of commencing the education 
with biblical instruction; — causing the pupil first to 
study the Hebrew Scriptures, and afterwards the Gret^lf* 
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Testament, and finishing with the Latin authors (wliicli 
I presume is Mr. Gisborne’s plan) at the age in which 
the strengthened reason is enabled to discem^'the good 
and reject the evil. But,’ proceeded my father, ‘ the 
more I consider these subjects, the more I am perplexed. 
For if I have passed an erroneous judgment on the hea- 
then authors, almost the whole reading world must be 
equally wrong: since I have never seen, nor even heard 
of any person, who seemed, to consider classical studies 
as improper for very young people, or who undertook to 
represent our devotion io these studies as an offence 
against God.’ 

“ ‘ And does Mr. Gisborne a!S$sdi*t so much as this?’ 1 
asked. 

“ * Certainly he does, if not by 'Srords, at least by ac- 
tions,* replied my father; * and I hope when a little 
time has increased our mutual confidence, that 1 shall 
induce him to declare his whole mind on this subject, 
w^hich has for ^some time occupied my most serious 
thoughts.’ 

“ Here my father broke off the discourse* But it was 
not many days afterwards, before he renewed the sub- 
ject with Mr. Gisborne himself, in my presence, request- 
ing him, in a very serious manner, to «8tate to him the 
motives which had induced him, in the case of Alfred, 
to depart from the usual plan of education, in order to 
pursue a path that had hitherto been rarely tried ; a cir- 
cumstance which he could regard in no other light than 
that of a hazardous experiment. 

‘ Sir,’ returned Mr. Gisborne, ‘ as the parent of my 
pupil, you have the best right to put this question to me ; 
and, if it is your pleasure, I shall state to you the mo- 
tives of my conduct at large-*- premising, that it was not 
without deep reflection ti^t I dared to quit the beaten 
path, fully aware that I should be ilubjected thereby to 
the disapprobation of the world in general. But the 
lady your daughter, now no more, strengthened my 
hands oh this occksion, and upheld me when 1 should 
undoisbtedly have fainted f and now she receives the re- 
ward of her well-doing, and rejoices in glory unspeaka- 
ble, in that she was enabled to choose the better part 
for that dear child whom she was so soon to ^eave be- 
•liind her, in a corrupt world.’ •, 
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My father seemed much affected by these last words 
of Mr. Gisborne; and, struggling to conceal his feelings, 
he assured him, that it would be with no inferior interest 
that he snould listen to all he had to say on the impor- 
tant subject in<questio^. 

“ Mr. Gisborne bowed ; and speaking with his usual 
deliberation, ‘ I presume. Sir,’ he said, * that I am ad- 
dressing one who admits the Bible to be the word of 
God, and its precepts the indisputable rules by which 
the fitness and Qn^^nc^s of every action can alone be 
measured.* ® 

** In reply to this, my father bowed, and acknowledged 
his entire acquiescence in these orthodox views. 

** ‘ Such being the'taSe,’ contij^ued Mr. Gisborne, ‘ I 
shall not despair, dear Sir, of making you compre- 
hend the motives of my conduct respecting your little 
son. This holy book, my good Sir, has always been my 
guide and counsellor; at least, I have wighed especially 
to make it so, in the arduous task which 1 have under- 
taken of conducting the education of am immortal crea- 
ture.’ • 

‘‘ ‘ You could not have done better, than to take the 
advice of such a counsellor, my good Sir,’ replied my 
father, ‘ provided that the sacred writings are found to 
afford lights sufficient for the management of this bu- 
siness. But were I tg give my opinion, I should say, 
that the word of God, affecting higher mattefs, does not 
descend to such particulars as would enable any one to 
shape his conduct, in regard to the education of a child, 
precisely according to any specified rules.’ 

“ ‘^ir,’ returned Mr. Gisborne, ‘ I can hardly agree 
with you in this particular: and I will venture to assert, 
that if the Scripture does not throw sufficient light on 
the subject of education, ^^e have no other guide what- 
ever on which we can reasofinbly depend; for he that 
made man, and alo^e knows what is in man, must un- 
doubtedly be the only adequate judge of the proper 
mode of regulating this creature, the work of his own 
hands.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied my father, *^1 cannot dispute thtf truth 
of this* assertion. Without all doubt, the heart of man 
is known to God only, and he alone is in possession of 
all those secret springs and counsels by which the will of 
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the creature may be best directed, ^lis intellectual powers 
improved, and his passions subdued. 1 am not so 
impious as to entertain a douBt on this siSbject; but I 
candidly confess that I am iiot^ aware in w hat part of 
Scripture the Almighty has vouchsafed to give such 
lights as may assist a teacher in the intellectual im- 
provement of a child, although, in the articles of filial 
obedience and morality, it affords a very decisive rule of 
conduct. — Nevertheless,** my good Sir,’ continued my 
father, ‘the subject is of -such iirpoVtance, that I am 
anxious to hear all you have to sjiy upon it ; and, if poL- 
sible, to profit by*your Aperience and learning.’ 

“Mr. Gisborne bowed, and proceeded. — ‘Sir,’ said 
he, ‘ when I first undertook tfce charge of youth, I was 
led to consult my Bible with a Reference to this work, 
then entirely new to me. I there was reminded of this 
aw'ful truth, that man, in his natural state, is incapable 
of happiness,, and that my pupil was in consequence not 
only in danger of eternj.1 misery, but inevitably exposed 
to it, unless sudi a change should take place in the whole 
constitution of his mind, soul, and feelings, as no hu- 
man efforts could possibly produce. Such, then, I found 
to be the real state of the case: the human l)eing in 
whose interest I was becoming deeply engaged, was in a 
situation of such imminent danger, as rendered it utterly 
beyond my power to accomplish his rescue. The Bible, 
however, was at hand ; and havihg further consulted this 
unerring guide, I discovered certain passages, wherein 
assurances of final success were held out, if I laboured 
in the strength of the Lord, and leaned not to my own 
understanding. Having proceeded so far in my^^disco- 
veries, I was next led to enquire, in what does this 
strength consist? and where is true wisdom to be 
found ? To this enquiry I found an immediate reply in 
that exquisite passage ih the first Psalm — Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the nngodlif^ 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornfyl: but his delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and night. 

^Anfthe shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of wqter, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also 
shall not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper » 

, (Psalm i. 1 — 3») 
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** * By a serious consideration of this passage, I was 
brought to see that prosperity in my new undertaking 
was promised upon the condition of my making the law 

Giod m;f delight. And being here again brought back 
to the word of God, I was further led to this result; 
that the blessings which I cduld not obtain for the little 
Alfred by any effort of my own, were to be sought in the 
word of God, which I was commanded to impress upon 
his mind in every possible way which I could devise, di- 
rectly and indire^ily. in season and out of season, ac- 
cording to a very expneif rulelaid down in Deuteronomy : 
— And these words which I comyt and ijiee this day, shall 
be in thine heart ; avkd thou shall teach them dilig;enth/ 
unto thy children, and^shmlt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when tho% walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest do^n, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shall bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shall write them upon the posts of thy hou9e, and on thy 
gates,' (Deut. vi. 6—9.) 

“ My father in this place interrupted Mr. Gisborne, 
by saying, that he peffectly agreed with him in his opi- 
nions respecting Scripture, and even allowed that a cri- 
tical knowledge of Scripture ought to be th^ ultimate 
object of all human learning; and then, with a degree of 
self-deception which might appear almost incredible to 
one who is not an accurate observer of human pature, he 
very coolly and calmly asserted, that it had been his 
sole view, in all my instructions, to bring me into a con- 
dition thoroughly to appreciate and understand the 
Scripljpres in their original languages. 

** Sltust that 1 shall not be deemed disrespectful to 
the memory of a beloved parent, by bringing to light 
those little inconsistencies, •and that self-deception, to 
which he was unhappily liable^in his unchanged state. 

I rejoice to sayethat this tender father was wholly 
changed before his death, and expressed hiidself parti- 
cularly anxious that I should state in writing the several 
circumstances and anecdotes which I have collected to- 
gether in these few sheets, wishing that others ijight^ 
be benefited by the errors which he himself had 
fallen. But to pursue my narrative. 

** After making the almve assertion, which Mr. Gis- 
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borne did not dispute, my father proceeded to give the 
old gentleman an outline of my studies, to which Mr. 
Gisborne listened in perfect silence; but on my father’s 
ceasing to speak, he made answer to the folldWing eftbct 
— ‘ I do not question,’ said he, ‘ that ycur aim, my good 
Sir, in the arrangement of your daughter’s studies, was 
what you assert it to have ^en ; neither do I doubt but 
that many others of the learned and excellent of the 
earth, have had the same ultimate purpose in view, 
whyn they led their pupys, first, through the Latin, 
and, secondly, through the Greea classics, namely, ^o 
put them in a oonditien to read and understand the 
Scriptures in their original tongdes. Nevertheless, I 
have three important objections to make to this plan.* 

‘‘ ‘ I should like to hear your statement of these ob- 
jections,’ said my father somewhat hastily. 

“ ‘ Certainly, Sir,’ returned Mr. Gisborne in his usu- 
ally calm and unruffled manner. * In the first place, 
(allowing as I do that accurate biblical knowledge is the 
object to whiqh the ttitor wishes to bring his pupil,) 
I assert, that, according to the ordinary plan, the com- 
pass commonly fetched before the pupil can be conduct- 
ed to the point intended is so wide, that the best part 
of man’s* life, and the whole period commonly allotted 
to education, is generally exhausted before the pupil 
can be brought through the avenues of human learning 
into the sacred and pure retreats of that which is di- 
vine.’ 

“ ^ Your second objection, my good Sir?’ said my fa- 
ther, with an expression of countenance which I could 
not quite decipher. ^ 

“ * My second objection is this,’ replied Mr. GBorne, 

‘ that, even supposing the tutor’s intention to be of this 
pious kind, there is great (kinger that he may lose him- 
self, and the integrity of his own purpose, amid the mazes 
in whudi he has chosen to walk, aifJ in which he has no 
promise of the divine direction : so that, notwithstand- 
ing the supposed purity of his first design, he may at 
length Be led to ^it down contented with the agreeable- 
< nesses of human genius, and proceed no further towards 
the goal for which he first set out.’ 

** * You have stated two objections to our old system^ 
Sir,’ said my father : ‘ what is your third?’ . 
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* You arc not displeased with my straight tbrward 
manner?’ said Mr. Grisborhe. 

« By no means/ replied my father, with a cordiality 
which did^im honour. * You have not dt8{>Ieased me ; 
but you have caMed my thoughts to subjects which never 
before engaged my attentiim. And now, my good Sir, 
for your third objection/ 

‘My third obj^ution, $ir,’ said Mr. Gisborne, * is 
this — that, while the circui^imB^rogress of e<iucation re- 
commended by thool^ systems is going forward, the ideas 
and moral b^bits the child remain uncorrdeted, at 
least, so far as his studies may affect them. In the first 
place, he does not enjoy the advantage of those correctives 
of sin which are found %nfy in the^word of God ; he has 
no absolute standard truth in his own mind --nothing 
solid or sterling against which to weigh or compare the 
objects immediately suirounding him ; nor yet any prin- 
ciples or laws by which he might be enabled to judge 
his own heart, so as to approve or condemn his own ac- 
tions. And in the second plao^e, he is liable to receive 
some impurity from ewery lesson which he learns, even 
allowing that his tutor uses every precaution to select 
and extract for his study the least impure or hurtful of 
the classic writings ; which, after every possible modifi- 
cation — as they neither proceed from the Spirit of God, 
nor are influenced by the word of God, but are the pro- 
ducts of the unssf'ctified^imagination of unconverted man 
— ^must remain so radically polluted as not to admit of 
that entire purgation as might render them wholesome 
and salutary food for such as ought to be fed with milk, 
even the sincere milk of the word ; and who cannot be 
supposed to have attained, if it is ever attainable by 
corrupt man, such spiritual strength of mind as to ena- 
ble them to reject all that i# offensive, and every thing 
that has a tendency to pollute, ute soon as it is perceived.’ 

“ ‘ Mr. Gisborne,^ said my father, ‘ I wilt candidly 
confess, that you have made me very serious, and very 
aneasy, nay, almost indeed inclined to quit tfae,field of 
contest, perhaps not altogethe|r vanquished, though cer- 
tainly puzzled and confounded/ I will freely adtrfow- • 
ledge, that I am 'half disposed to think you right; not- 
withstanding which, I must be allowed to say, that some 
objections to your system occur to me. Are you not of ^ 

VOL. Hi n ^ 
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opinion, that a constant application of the mind to the 
study of Scripture, to the exclusion of the classical wri- 
ters, which I think I understand to be your plan, would 
lead to an extremely narrow and illiberal mod^ of think- 
ing T f f 

Mr, Gisborne replied; that, before my father de- 
cided, he wished to make him thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole of his system; ‘ which,’ added he, ‘ will 
not perhaps be found so narrow as might at first be sup- 
posed.’ ^ , 

‘‘ My father bowed, and Mr Gisborne procced€<h 
* Before I enter into a %11 statement of my plans, rny 
good Sir,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ I shall take the 
liberty of giving you the result:!, of my experience. I 
have observed on maiiy occasions, that a serious perusal 
of Scripture produces certain effeCts on the human mind 
which never result from the study of other books. The 
first of these effects, I consider to l)e that peculiar illu- 
mination of £he mind, which is thus alluded to by the 
Psalmist, thy wt^d goeth forth, it givtth fight and 

understanding to the simple. This effect is, of course, 
observable only when the Scriptures are read with at- 
tention by the pupil, and held up by the tutor as an 
infallible rule of life. And it is remarkable, when the 
Scriptures are thus used, how wonderful is the eft'ect 
which tl^ey produce in correcting and settling the princi- 
ples ; and how soon even an infant is taught thereby to 
bring his actions to the standard of holy writ. The mo- 
tives of action presented in every hook, hut those of 
Scripture and such as are written on decidedly scriptural 
views, are various and confused, unavoidably exciting in 
the reader of such writings the most irregular and con- 
fused ideas on a point of so vast importance : whereas 
there is but one motive of action held forth in Scripture 
with approbation. Nothing in these sacred writings is 
put in competition with the majesty of God and the 
glory of his name ; and nothing is represented as a real 
evil but sin. Hence the child who has been early nur- 
tured in the love*bf his Bible, will always be found much 
• superior in intellect (all other things being equal) than 
any other child of his own age who has been brought up 
accorditig to the more commonly adopted systems.* 

“ ^ I should not have conceived this,* said my father; 
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* 1 should have thought the contrary — but you may be 
right, my good Sir, and it is more for the glory of God 
tl;at you sihoiild be so. It is, however, remarkable, that 
this should remain a question at the end of the eighteenth 
century. And now for you» system —Where would you 
begin this mode of education, or rather where did you 
begin it with my grandson, who, by the bye, is no bad 
specimen of the efficacy of your extraordinary plan ? ' 

“ ‘ I began it, ^Sir,’ replied Mr. Gisborne, ‘ by giving 
him such a knowledge 6f his own language as^ enalbled 
ifini to read it with facility, ancj to understand the com- 
mon acceptation of all words in ordinary use: and hav- 
ing proceeded to this ^^oint, I placed the English Bible 
in his bands, endeavouring, without further loss of time, 
to make him acquainted with its histories, its precepts, 
its doctrines, and the most plain part of its prophecies. 
Much of this information was acquired in his sixth 
year; and, in his seventh, I proceeded t5 the Hebrew 
language, wdiich is thus spokenpof in a preface to an 
Hebrew grammar, addressed to the learned Bishop 
Lowth : — “ It may appear a new and inconceivable truth 
to some, though not to the author of the Praelectiones, 
that the Hebrew, for its facility, expressiveness, the 
rules of syntax, and figures of speech, to say nothing of 
its important contents, would be the first language to be 
learned, were it possibly to explain a language not un- 
derstood, otherwise than by one that is so. This makes 
it necessary that every learner should liegin, as well in 
grammar as in speech, with his native tongue; but then 
he might very usefully go from the Hebrew to the Greek 
and Latin, drinking at the fountain-head, and not 
wholly at the less pure sti’earas. — What hath hindered 
this natural and rational procedure is the universality of 
the Latin, and the prevailing practice of writing grarn- 
inars and lexicons im this language,, which hath made 
the Latin the janua linguarum. Our gold is changing 
apace into tinsel, and our silver into tin ; insomuch, 
that your lordship cannot help, fore^eing, with deep 
concern, that, should the neglect of letters, the contempt , 
of revelation, and the slight of the essence of revelation, 
us >veli as of its form, continue to increase in the same 
degree in the next century as in the last and present, 
this nation will be but one remove from its original state 
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of barbarism: which to escape, there ii no way so sure 
as by quitting the efficient cause of our degeneracy, infi- 
delity— that root of evil, and hssuming oijce more the 
simplicity of our forefathers, returning to the Word of 
God, that tree of wisdom and of life! ” ' 

“ Mr. Gisborne having concluded this quotation, which 
he repeated from memory, he proceeded to remark, that 
he and his little pupil had reaped every benefit which 
could have been expectecl from the mode of study here 
recommended ; and that the cliild ,had made so great a 
progress in this branch of learning, that in his ninth 
year he was induced to Commence Greek with him, and 
had already proceeded with him' through one of the 
Gospels, when their studies were interrupted by the late 
family misfortune. 

** * I am then to understand,* said my father, ^ that 
your little pupil has read the Bible only?* 

“‘Not soi’ replied Mr. Gisbonie: ‘he is fond of 
reading, and I have allowed him to amuse himself with 
Robinson Crusbe, and other books which are calculated 
equally for the instruction and amusement of children. 
But the Bible, 1 may say, has supplied our only serious 
studies ; for, in whatever form I may have given a lesson 
it has been my endeavour, in some way or other, to 
connect it with the Scripture : and it is wonderful how 
I have been assisted in this endeavour, and how fre- 
quently I have found the holy Volume casting light on 
parts of science with which, on a hasty view, it seems 
to have no connexion. For instance, in the contem- 
plation of the heavens, what beautiful notices of the 
heavenly, glories do we find in Scripture! In consi- 
dering the various divisions of the earth, how are we 
assisted by the inspired writers in tracing up to their 
source the names and origins of nations! In studying 
chronology, where do wfe find fixed dates and sure rest- 
ing-places but in the Bible? Ana, without Scripture, 
what is ancient history but a web, so intricat# and in- 
volved,«as absoli^tely to paas all the skill of man satis- 
factorily to unravel it?* 

If any man on earth can render the study of one 
book, w* of one set of books, interesting to a young per- 
son at all times, I believe that you are the man, Mr. 
Gisborne,’ said my father : ‘ nevertheless, I am not able 
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to conceive how%ou can avoid rendering this perpetual 
reference to Scripture tedious and disgusting to a child.’ 

‘ The^ Bible is a book,’ replied Mr. Gisborne, 

* which is invariably' fecund to acquire new interest by 
frequent study;' and it is oijly the careless reader who 
ever complains of weariness. There are times, indeed, 
when children will feel a disinclination not only to stu- 
dies of every kind, but even to ^very kind of amusement. 
An idle child is as wholly incapable of pursuing any play 
with energy, as of f<^ lowing ’'up any kind of study with 
jferseverance. But these feelings must be contended 
with ; since no chara'^ter is of any value, or can ever be 
relied on, which is not, .accustomed to combat them, and 
regularly to follow up a duty w>twithstanding occa- 
sional sensations of disgust or fatigue. I have never, 
however, found that the study of Scripture excites this 
mental weariness more than that of any other book ; but 
1 have remarked, on the contrary, that it.lias decidedly 
the contrary effect, and that ac>taste for divine things 
and holy, contemplation increases with tlfte exercise.’ 

“‘1 understand,’ Wid my father, ‘that you make 
Scripture the vehicle of two languages, namely, the He- 
brew and the Greek, and that you teach these languages 
grammatically. Does your plan then entirely exclude 
Latin ? * 

“‘Undoubtedly noy replied Mr. Gisborne: ‘but 
inasmuch as all the best Latin writers wercl^nenlightened 
heathens, I reserve them till such times as I may hope 
that my pupil, being well grounded in Scripture, and 
armed with the knowledge of better things, may be 
enabled 'to discern and reject the evil which they con- 
tain, and to derive from them such benefit as they are 
calculated to afford. Muc^f as I disapprove of placing 
these works in the hands of untutored infancy, there are 
many reasons for nqf; wholly rlijecting them. Many of 
these waitings were composed by the most able men of 
their day ; men who, with the exception of the inspired 
writers, are to be considered as authqirs of the most in- 
comparable ability. They describe scenes and circum- 
stances of extraordinary interest ; with a more •than^ 
magic skill they lead back their readers to ages long 
gone by, setting them suddenly in the streets of Troy, 
of Carthage, and of Rome ; they bring Injfore our eves 
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the palace of Priam, the tent of Ulyssijl, the banquet of 
the Tyrian queen, the ancient ideas of beauty, glory, and 
fame: in achlition to Which, they afford some of the 
finest examples of purity and simplicity of style. Now 
when the deep and solid basis oY Christianity and scrip- 
tural knowledge is laid in the mind of a young man ; 
when he has been made acquainted with history as 
referring constantly to Scripture, and has been led to 
consider the human race, as they are described in holy 
writ, as so many families under^thq inlmediate control of 
God ; wneii he has been accustomed to contemplate the 
kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them as the hire 
of sin in the hands of Satan; {Matt. iv. B, 9.) and when 
he has attained suc\\ an age as may be supposed to 
render him capable of eschewing^ evil and doing good ; 
(1 Pet, iii. 11.) — in sush circumstances there will cer- 
tainly he less danger in his studying the Latin classics, 
since we may, then reasonably hope that he will be in- 
fluenced to reject such ^arts of them as are obviously of 
a pernicious tevidency. But when we put these books 
into the hands of our little children, is it not, my good 
Sir, somewhat like sending our lambs among wolves, or 
heaping thorns upon our fairest lilies ? ’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said my father, ‘ allowing these books to be 
so radically and thoroughly corrupt as you seem to think 
them, your reasonings are cert?iinly correct, and I will 
grant that ih% ought not to be put into the hands of 
very young persons. But I must confess, that I am by 
no means aware of this deep and inveterate corruption 
in our celebrated classical writers, of which you speak.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied Mr. Gisborne, ^ if your thoughts have 
never been* turned to this subject, I can very easily con- 
ceive, from the force of habit, and from your having 
been, in common with other gentlemen of liberal educa- 
tion, accustomed to look on theje writers as almost 
sacred, and of unquestionable merit, that it may never 
have occurred to you to consider their natural tffidency, 
or to trace their iji^lationship to those abominable idola- 
tries which polluted the whole civilized earth before the 
*comitig of our Lord, which prepared the way for all 
those heresies which have? since arisen in the Church, 
and which are still shedding their influence over the 
present age, in a manner not so apparent indeed in Eng* 
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land, but so evident on the Continent, that I can hardly 
imagine how it ha»been possible for such a circnnistance 
so long t# have escaped the notice of our Christian 
writers. Certain it is, .indeed, that the timii is now past 
for the actual worship of Jupiter and June, and that the 
mysterious rites of Ceres and Cybele are no longer ob- 
served in Europe: but as there is a certain reflected 
light diflused from true Christianity, which affects thou- 
sands and tens ofc thousands who are not decided Chris- 
^ans ; in like manncT there is a lurid and baneful ^Jare 
shed from a false religion, wjiich may confound and 
mislead multitudes \/ho are not themselves confessedly 
its votaries. Thus the imaginations of our young people 
may be polluted, and their heatts corrupted, by the 
writings of the heatlu^n, although they may be persiiil4" 
ed that the whole of their mythology, as the word itself 
imports, is nothing but fable, and are continually re- 
minded that their sentiments are not eorrectly just. 
Vain is the attempt of the cai'eful tutor to prune and 
weed t/iese writiugs their most gross defects. When 
all that can be done in this way is completed, the spirit 
of heathenism still breathes in every page; the thirst 
for blood and the desire of human praise are continually 
extolled and held up to imitation; while the mind of 
the reader becomes gradually accustomed to the ideas of 
polytheism, and tutored the blasphen^us^use of ex- 
pressions which ought only to be applied to the immor- 
tal, invisible, and only wise God.’ 

“Here Mr. Gisborne paused; and looking at my 
father and me as if he would make some apology for his 
warmth, he said, ‘ I fear, my good Sir, that you will 
think me rigid, as I am undoubtedly singular in my 
opinion on these subjects, •and esj>ecially in supposing 
that this rage for the heatlieij writers, and this love of 
classical imagery, %o particularly prevalent in these 
countries, is not altogether without its tinctifre of idola- 
try. Nevertheless, my good Sir, entertaining these 
opinions, you will no longer blame ine for having con- 
ducted the education of your little son in the manner 
which .1 have described.’ 

“ Here Mr. Gisborne paused, as if waiting my father’s 
reply; but he might have waited long, for my father 
remained silent, with every appearance of being lost i»^ 
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deep mefiltation. At lengthy Mr^ Gisborne ventured tc 
express a hope that had not given offence by so sin- 
cere and explicit an avowal of bis opinion/ / 

“‘Offence, my good Sir!’ ^aid my father, rising, 
and giving the old gentleman his hand / ‘ far be it from 
me to take offence at the manner in which you have 
pleaded a cause of such paramount interest. Your 
opinions are so entirely new to me, that 1 cannot at once 
receive them; but I respect your motives of conduct, 
and' more than suspect that yow aite r7ght. And if you 
are right, then we are all wrong, and acting under a 
kind of influence which we little suspect. My daughter 
will commit your arguments to v riting; I will take oc- 
casion to meditate upc n them ; and will some tlmj hence 
give you the result of my medifutions. In the mean 
time, my good Sir, go on with the blessed work which 
you have begun. I commit the sole representative of 
my departed child to your care without reserve ; only, do 
not leave my house; do not take my child from me ; but 
rather allow hik only remaining parent the benefit of 
your conversation. You may pc'l’liaps be enabled to 
effect such a revolution in my mind as you now have 
little reason to anticipate/ 

“So saying, my father left the room; and a few 
moments afterwards, 1 observed him as he hastened out 
of the hou^, to meditate, no doubt, in solitude, on the 
late conference. 

“ For some months after the above discussion, it ap- 
peared that both my father and Mr. Gisborne purposely 
avoided any renewal of this particular subject of dis- 
course; although my father not unfrequently, when 
alone with me, acknowledged that he had been consider- 
ably affected by Mr. Gisborne’s arguments, and that he 
even began to entertain strong suspicions that the cause 
of true religion had long been, ard continued to be, 
greatly ii^jured by the prevalence of heathen writings, 
heathen imagery, and heathen principles, not only on 
tbe Continent, but also in England itself, that blessed 
country, where the purest doctrines of the Gospel are 
maintained and disseminated by the highest earthly au- 
thorities. 

“ I could say much of what passed between, my father 
and myself at these times, but should probably be only 
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repeating many things which I have had occasion to put 
down ill the former part of my narrative. Suffice it to 
say, that njy father’s conviction of the truth was so much 
stronger than mine, and my own tenaciousness in favour 
of former prejudices so unyielding, that I did not 
scruple to avow to him that I was so far from being 
convinced by Mr. Gisborne’s statements, that, on the 
contrary, I felt an assurance, if his plan was to be uni- 
versally adopted,^ we should presently witness a return 
of Gothic barbarian#, and htive another editioji of the 
dhrk ages. 

“ I have hitherto nepresenteJ myself, at least, in a to- 
lerable point of view ; ,, biy; the depravity of the human 
heart very rarely appears in its true colours, until 
something arises to p-tir up and awaken its naturally * 
unhallowed propensities. A river which runs in its 
channel without obstruction, may rush along with vio- 
lent force, though this force may neithev be observed 
nor suspected by the person whi;. walks quietly upon its 
banks ; but when any obstruction is p1*esented to its 
passage, it fails nof^to evidence such a magnitude of 
resistance as no artificial mound can effectually oppose. 
So was it with me, as long as my father’s general habits 
and opinions coincided with my own: — while he pre- 
sented no obstruction to my general ways of thinking 
and acting, I appeared all that was amiable and accom- 
modating; but when, influenced by Mr. Gisborne, he 
once began to suggest the idea that we might perhaps 
have been mistaken in many of our former views, I failed 
not to feel in ray own mind a considerable degree of dis- 
pleasure, while I evidenced great violence of temper, 
and much olistinacy. 

“ My father had alw'ays entertained some general re- 
spect for religion, and it seems that, by the divine bless- 
ing on his late afiiietions, his^mind had been in some 
degree prepared for the reception of Mr. Gisbbrne’s opi- 
nions. But, 1 who had sympathized very slightly with 
my father in his troubles, was by oo means • so ^pre- 
pared ; and looking upon religion as a gloomy, unsocial 
feeling, by the adoption of which I should be debarrea* 
from all elegant enjoyment, and whose influence would 
have a tendency to deprive me of all my pretensions to 
superior wis/him, I obstinately resisted every conviction, 
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and endeavoured to pour contem|)X on all tliat Mr. Gis- 
borne said in its favojar. And such, after a while, be- 
came the insolence of my manner, as to ctiusf a sudden 
cessation of all agreeable interepurse between my father 
and myself ; for as his anxiety to convince me very na- 
turally increased with the growth of his own convictions, 
I at length became so thoroughly exasperated, as to dis- 
cover the utmost dissatisfaction both w ith him and with 
every body about me. 

And now iny thoughts frc^juently reverted to that 
short period of my life in which alone I had tasted what 
I conceived to be real pleasure, eTusomuch that, with 
other bad feelings, an emotion ^f<resentment was excited 
in my heart against my father, for having cut short what 
I judged to have been my happintss: and these feelings 
were indulged so far as to produce a persuasion that, if 
my father liad suffered for his conduct on that occasion, 
it was no inons than he deserved.. 

“ The selfishness of tiie unregenerate heart can hardly 
be ])uiiited with too great strength of colouring. If the 
saints of (jod have continual reasofi to deplore the power 
of selfishness, even when under the control of grace ; 
how much greater must be the force of our selfish pas- 
sions when under no control whatever, and allowins: of 
no regulation, but either from considerations of prudence, 
or from that calculating spirit which, considering what 
it conceives to be most for its own ini crests, never gives 
up the gratification of one passion but in the expectation 
of some higher feast for another; or from the dread of 
some punishment which it considers as more than equi- 
valent to the proposed gratification ! 

With respect to myself, I was not only wholly un- 
changed by grace, but grcj^ly corrupletl by education ; 
almost every idea which I had received from infancy be- 
ing false, and in many instances of ^ polluting tendency : 
and it was at this period, when youth naturally begins 
to throw off somewhat of parental control, and to kM>k 
out qf itself for satisfactions, that these corrupt princi- 
ples began, to produce their worst effect. When 1 first 
'experienced, in any strong degree, the feeling of dissa- 
ti^action mentioned above, (which dissatisfaction, so 
commonly felt by young people, is nothing more than 
, the workings of inbred corruption,) 1 sought t<) l>e much 
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alone ; I avoided my 'parents* society ; I repulsed iny 
little nephew tivhenever he wished to approach me ; daily 
feeding myiimagiriation on the sickly conceits with which 
my style of reading had*snpplied me, and which served 
to heighten rather than allay^he feverish restlessness of 
my mind. 

‘‘ Young persons who have been made acquainted with 
the principles of true religion, need not be told that our 
present state of *\|*>in^ on earjh is not a state of perfect 
hgppiness. They are convinced, not only that they npjst 
meet with trials, but also that muclr advantage may 
arise from these trials; they have not been accustomed 
to hear fortune, the fati^s, w the higher powers, accused 
of injustice when a great man suffers, or when a beau- 
tiful woman is made shed tears : but they have been 
taught at least to acknowledge that they are guilty of 
impiety and ingratitude, if they do not bear the common 
lot of their sinful race with a decent resigifation. — Very 
little however of this submissiveSpirit i^ recommended 
in heathen writers ; ^nd though I, who was the early 
pupil of such writers, could have submitted to any kind 
of trial attended with circumstances of a splendid and 
heroic nature, yet I could not endure the thought of 
spending my youth in the dull and calm routine of do- 
mestic life, which was become still less interesting to me 
since Mr. Gisborne had.'made one of our party, putting 
to flight by his grave and formal manner, together with 
tile solidity and seriousness of his remarks, several of 
those sprightly visitors in whose society my father used 
to take pleasure. 

“ And now, my mind being thus prepared for all man- 
ner of evil, Satan speedily provided, a temptation for me 
precisely suited to my case. • A letter was, one evening, 
put into my hand by a servant, ^vho had, no doubt, been 
bribed for the purjjbse, from the young Countess of 
Rheinswald. 

“ Though the artful servant had given me no hint re- 
specting the propriety of concealing tMs letter, hiy own 
evil heart dictated to me the necessity of so doing ;«and • 
accordingly, on the receipt of it, I hastened to my own 
room, and closed my door, in order to read it without in- 
terruption. 

‘‘ It contained, in the first place, much of that com- 
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nioii-place trash which is so frequently found in the cor- 
respondence of young people; .viz, violent expressions of 
regard, long extracts from poetical writers on the charms 
of sympathy, the eternity of ^riendslfip, the union of 
hearts, &c. &c. ; together with lamentations for our 
long and continued separation, mingled with pathetic 
descriptions of her own miserable feelings in being 
parted from me, and her utter inability of sustaining life 
much longer without receiving some short notices re- 
specting my welfare. ‘ Your image, my Ellen,’ said she, 
* such as it appeared to me when first I beheld you in 
the halls of Swetzinghen, is ever* present to my imagi- 
nation, blooming and charming' as you then appeared, 
when the roses in ydur bosom, and the diamonds which 
shone in your lovely tresses, w^:*e eclipsed and put to 
shame by the brighter bloom of your cheeks, and the 
brilliance of your sparkling eye. The sweet tones of 
your voice still vibrate on my ravished ear, while the 
purity and el<?gance of your sentiments continue to de- 
light my enraptured heart. O E^^en ! would that 1 had 
either never seen you, or had met you never more to part ! ’ 

Much more was added to this purpose; and had 
there been volumes, instead of a few pages only, in this 
style, all might have been well. But, like most ladies’ 
letters, the real purport, after an immense redundance of 
words, was contained in a few ^ihort lines at the end — a 
kind of postscript, in which the countess mentioned her 
brother, spoke of his unhappy rencontre with my father, 
attributed it to the violence of bis feelings, and described 
the ill-fated youth as nearly reduced to despair by re- 
morse and disappointment: remorse, for having injured 
the man he revered piost on earth ; and disappointment, 
with regard to the greatest earthly happiness he had 
ever dared to promise h'^aself. 

1 read this letter again and Ugain, feasting on its 
flattery, and taking deep draughts of the poison con- 
tained in the postscript. 1 well knew that the name of 
Rheinswald was held in abhorrence by both my parents; 
whiie therefore 1 determinea not to shew them the letter, 
1 resolved to answer it clandestinely— a determination 
which 1 soon put in execution, confiding my answer to 
the care of the artful servant above mentioned. 

My epistle to the countess contained nothing very 
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remarkable, except a return of the same sort of fine and 
tender sentiments and higb-ilown compliments as those 
with which toy young acquaintance had honoured me. 
However, also added my little postscript, which, al- 
though very short, wa^ pro|)ably the only part of my 
letter to which much attention would be paid. It con- 
tained an expression of concern for the illness of tK^ 
count, worded indeed with some coldness, yet somewhat 
sweetened by a fine panegyric on the heroic duty of 
forgiving of, iE}«i'fes#the application of which I left to 
t4ie young lady herself, or her brother, as eithef of them 
should be pleased to make it. * 

“ A second letter fro^i the countess arrived as speedily 
as possible after the reception of q^iine. It came flying, 
as the young lady expressed it, on the win^ of love 
and gratitude. It announced an amendment in the health 
of the count, spoke of balms, precious ointments, sweet 
sympathies, recovery from death unto life, ^c. &c. ; very 
earnestly requesting me to finish the work of consolation 
which I had commenced, by another letter. 

‘‘ In this manner Nvas our correspondence continued 
for some time; till, at length, the countess announced 
her intention of leaving Baden for Switzerland. And as 
she must needs pass near the gates of Warenheim, she 
requested me to give her the meeting, were it only for 
a few moments, on an appointed night, in a small grove, 
of which she pretended to have retained a fairft recollec- 
tion from a former visit in the neighbourhood. 

I will own that I was startled at this request: but I 
had too little principle or discretion to deny it* Indeed 
I was rather pleased than otherwise at the idea of an 
adventure : so, without decidedly enquiring what I pro- 
posed to myself, or what the conntess proposed, by this 
meeting, I consented to it ; Encouraging myself with the 
idea, that no harm ^could possibly arise from an inter- 
view with a young person of my own sex, even though 
that interview was one which 1 knew my parents would 
not approve. , 

“ But I was at that time to all intents and purposes 
an infidel ; my morality, if I had any, was partly de-* 
rived from heathen writers, anii ^rtly from some con- 
fused sense of the fitness and dlecortim of things ; while 
I had no kind of principle within powerful enough to ^ 
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contend with the strength of iny ngiunil evil inclinations. 
In short, 1 agreed to this meeting; and the day and 
hour being fixed, I prepared to rush into the ^snare thus 
craftily laid for me: for it must be remembered that, 
entitled as I was to an immense* property, I was a prize 
worthy the pursuit of a family who had but slender 
means of supporting a high hereditary rank. 

“ It was about one ye^r from the time of our visiting 
the court of Swetzinghen, that I one evening stole from 
the*presence of my parents, ; ard teing accompanied by 
the servant who had been the confidant of my secret cor- 
respondence, I made m^ way throiigh the most obscure 
paths of the pleasure-ground to jjlie little grove, where I 
expected to meet mycfaithless friend. 

“ This was the first daring act of disobedience of which 
I had ever been guilty ; and it was not without some de- 
gree of trembling that I made my way through the shrubs 
and covered walks, then dropping with the damps of 
night. We had chosen, a moonlight evening for our pur- 
pose, and the>’moon was just rising above the misty 
lieights of the Schwartzwald as F%truck into the little 
coppice where I expected to see the countess. 

“ 1 had passed the gates of our own domain, and pur- 
sued a private road which led into the highway for some 
hundred yards, when I discovered a carriage and some 
persons waiting at a distance. , The figures of severd 
men standing with the carriage filled me with alarm; 
though this was no more than I had reason to ex])ect : 
since I could not for a moment suppose that the countess 
would travel alone. However, being come under the 
shade of the coppice, the voice of the countess arrested me 
at the very moment when I was about to turn back ; and 
the next instant 1 fdt myself closely embraced by my 
perfidious friend. — ‘And do I at length clasp my Ellen 
in my arms! O! happy'hour! exquisite moment ! 

O ! infinite delight I ’ were the words, or something like 
the words, with which she saluted me, as she drew me 
further beneath tjie shade of the trees. 

“ ‘ 1 can only speak to you, I can only bid you one 
Tong%dieu,’ I said, ‘ and then I must return : ’ for my in- 
discretion now began to stare me in my face, and I 
looked apprehensively towards the figures of the men, 
clearly discernible^ by the moonlight. 
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‘‘I know not wliat^ she answeml ; ^ but the words of 
flattery, which fell like honey from her lips, tempted mo 
still to stand ^nd listen. ' 

‘ A litfle while, my Ellen,’ she said ; * give me your 
company but fo£' a few %hor^ moments, and let me tell 
you but a little of what 1 have suffered in your absence. 
Permit me to convey the consoling tidings to my brother 
that you forgive him. I dare not ask you to see him ; I 
dare not ask you to pronounce His pardon with your own 
lips.’ •tv* • 

•“More she said, much more, to the same |)urpdse, 
still holding my hand, and endeavouring to conceal her 
too evident agitation b^ the affectation of excessive plea- 
sure. ' * ^ 

“ While I still endc^p-voured to withdraw myself from 
her caresses, and expostulated against any attempt which 
she might make to bring her brother to speak to me, 1 
suddenly heard approaching steps. 1 saw, a figure pass 
in a direction opposite to the c^^riage; and an instant 
afterwards, a confusion ensued among th# persons with- 
out the grove. Thd^sound of voices immediately fol- 
low'ed, as in loud and angry expostulation. The coun- 
tess seemed terrified; and, feeling myself freed from 
her em traces, I darted from the grove, and ran back to 
the gate of the park. 1 heard the countess call me; 
hut her voice was presently lost in the louder voices of 
men : and looking back^a moment, I observed that some 
violent contest was taking place among the persons 
about the carriage. I waited not to ascertain the cause 
of this; but still running towards home, I had scarcely 
passed a little gate which opened into the park, when 
the report of a pistol reached my ear. Terror now ad- 
ded new wings to iny flight, and I arrived, almost breath- 
less, in the portico of the chateau, where I rested a few 
seconds to recover i^yself; an(t*the doors of the saloon 
standing open, I saw my mother sitting calmly at her 
needlework, Mr. Gisborne and Alfred being placed op- 
posite to her, engaged with their books. , 

“ The sw^eet tranquillity of this scene, compared with 
the apprehended horrors and re^l danger of that w4uch * 
I had. left, struck me very for<^|il^.^ and at this moment, 
for the first time in my experience, a verse of Scripture 
came with * power to my refaembrance. The passage 
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uvas this — Her ways are ways of pleasantness^ and all her 
paths are peace. (Prov. iii. 17.) It was, however, seve- 
ral minutes before 1 felt myself sufficiently oalm to appear 
before my mother; and when I at length resMved on^so 
doing, I took a turn roiind^the house, entered at a side • 
door, and came into the saloon as if 1 had come f/oia 
my own apartment. 

1 had lately affected to be much alone, and my mo- 
ther was one of those gentle and quiet characters whom 
it is never very difficult to.deceivei, Wo question there- 
fore was made respecting my absence, and I had sRt 
perhaps an hour In the saloon with a book in my hand^ 
(for I was too much agitated t^ read,) before my mo- 
ther, calmly raising |;^er eyes Yrom her work, and look- 
ing at a time-piece which stood on a pedestal in the 
room, asked me if I knew any thing of my father. 

Never shall I forget the effect which this question 
bad upon m^, or the train of horrible ideas which it 
suggested to my minc^, The figure which I had seen 
passing the grt»ve in the direction from the chateau, the 
altercation which had ensued neaiKthe carriage, and the 
report of a pistol which I had heard, altogether, com- 
bined with my own indiscreet conduct, and the appre- 
hended aosence of my father from the chateau at this 
late hour, filled me with such terrors as I had never 
before experienced, and such as I hope never again 
to encoiiitter. ‘My father!* I ‘repeated, on my mother 
putting the question; ‘my father! Oh! I have mur- 
dered ray father ! ’ and casting my book from me, 1 was 
about to rush out into the park, when Mr. Gisborne 
seized my hand, arrested my progress, and, with some 
difficulty, drew from me such hints as directed him 
where to look for his patron, before I sunk senseless on 
the floor. ‘‘ 

“ In the mean time, •such consternation was excited, 
that no one had leisure to consider my case but little 
Alfred, who, though unable to raise me from the ground, 
rendered me all |he assistance which his tenderest feel- 
ings could suggest: and when I recovered ray senses, I 
fouftd my head raised upon his lap, while he was bath- 
ing my temples with water. But, with the excep- 
tion oi Alfred, no person was in the room, and, from the 
deep silence, the house Itself seemed to be abandon ed* 
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• Oh, Alfred ! Alfred !•’ I said, as I raised myself so as 
to sit upright on the floor, and looked wildly round me, 
‘v^hat has^happened ? Where is my father? my mo- 
ther? are all gone?’ an^ I burst into tears, 

** The child rose, and stood by me. * Don’t weep, 
aunt Ellen,’ he said; ‘they will come back; God will 
take care of our dear father,’ But the child trembled, 
and shed tears as he spoke, 

“ * Oh, Alfred L Alfred ! ’ I said, ‘I now wish I had 
the confidence in Goef which you have; but — r-’ and I 
was silent, and looked round w^th a kind of terror on 
the various paintings and statues, all of a heathen cha- 
racter, with which th^^ioom was surrounded; the long 
shadows of these last shedding a kSnd of gloomy horror 
over the apartment: for the large room was but feebly 
illuminated by lamps fixed in girandoles, supported by 
the statues themselves, all the lights having been re- 
moved from the table round which we had ‘been sitting, 
‘‘ The child again pressed on me the duty of confi- 
dence in God, and I l^ave no doubt that f uttered many 
shocking avowals of my entire unacquainted ness with 
these things, in reply to his entreaties; for I hardly 
knew what I said, so great was the terror and agitation 
of my mind. At length, however, recollecting myself, 
I arose, and w'as advancing into the portico, when the 
sound of approaching foQtstcps and of many voices from 
w ithout, reached my ear. The voices were not those of 
pleasure, and the steps were heavy, as of persons car- 
rying some weight. For another moment I seemed in- 
capable of reflection, and had hardly time to sustain 
myself against one of the pillars which supported the 
roof of the hall, when several persons entered the hall, 
bearing the body of my fathar, apparently in a lifeless 
state. My mother, Mr. Gisborjie, and the rest of the 
family, followed the dfcadful procession, while the groans 
of the former alone disturbed the general silence. 

Still clasping the pillar to prevent me from falling, 
my eyes were fixed on the figure of nny father,* which 
now' lay stretched upon a sofa, while Mr. Gisborne, \^ho 
alone seemed to retain his presence of mind in this awful 
scene, laid open the upper part of my father’s dress in 
order to assist his breathing, which, it seems, was hardly 
perceptible. It was a question, I perceived, with all 
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present, whether my beloved fatlier was not actually 
dead; but it was a question I dared not ask. Mr. 
Gisborne, however, lost no iime in ministering the 
only relief which could be afforded. He ordered my 
father’s ai*m to be bared with astonishing composure, 
producetl a lancet from a small case of instruments, and 
making an incision in a vein, the blood began to flow, 
and presently, in conscqiieiice of the friction which was 
applied, it began to flow freely : on which Mr. Gisborne 
exclaimed, with a warmth of feeding for which I ever 
afterwards loved and honoured him, ‘ He lives ! he lives': ’ 
my mother at the same \ime yielding to such an agony 
of mingled emotions as I nevqr l^^fore witnessed. 

“ I now’ ventured to come forward, and stand at the 
foot of the couch, to witness the gradual recovery of my 
beloved parent. 1 saw him open his eyes, and look 
round; and the first words which he uttered were — 

* Where is my daughter ? where is my Ellen?’ 

“ I approached — and never shall 1 forget the change 
which passed bn his countenance when I presented my- 
self : it w as a mixture of satisfaction at my presence, and 
bitter reproach^ ‘ Miserable daughter ! * he said ; and 
the words struck to my heart ; * and more miserable fa- 
ther! But I have deserved this, Mr. Gisborne: I de- 
served this, when I forsook the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed out broken cisterns, of my own from wlience 
to endeavour to satisfy the spiritual thirst of my child.’ 

Every eye was turned on me as he spoke, and every 
countenance seemed to ask, ‘What can all this mean?’ 

“‘Unhappy father!’ repeated' my parent. ‘But I 
have deserved all ; yes, all that I have encountered ; 
yea, and more also. When I forsook the living God, 
when I threw reprodch on the divine instructions of hiy 
heavenly Father, could I have expected otherwise than 
that my child should bring reproach and sorrow upon 
me ? ’ • 

“ ‘ Compose yourself, my dear Sir,’ said Mr. Gis- 
borne. ^ 

“ ‘ Oh, Mr. Gisborne! ’ said my father, ‘did you but 
’Wwall!’ 

“ ‘ We will speak of this hereafter,’ said Mr. Gis- 
borne : ‘ your health is now the first concern ; I beseech 
you to be calm. If your daughter has in anywise done 
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wroiif?, she now, I am convinced, sees her error:’ and 
so saying, he brouglit me forward to the head of the 
couch, wlieie falling oii my knees, I inij)lored my pa- 
i^ent’s foj^iveness with such an agony of tears, as my 
father, who wks natuMly^thc tenderest of men, was 
unable to endure. Never, never will that moment be 
erased from my memory, when he graciously extended 
his arms to me, and 1 sunk, almost fainting, on his 
bosom. 

** But althoug^i Mr. Tiisb^rne had thought it bec-it to 
yield, in the first instance, to this explosion of feelings 
on both sides, the oc-easion of ^hich was still an enigma 
to all, it was now abs^dutely necessary for him to put an 
end to this scene; and a medical man, who resided wot 
very far off, being b^ this time arrived, my father was 
removed to his own chamber, where he was immediately 
put to bed, and such further remedies applied as his si- 
tuation required. In the mean while I v^s left to give 
such an account to my mother of what had passed as I 
was enabled to do ; and which I did without prevarica- 
tion, though 1 could'give no satisfactory explanation of 
the motives which had induced my father to follow me, 
or of the circumstances which had reduced him to the 
situation iti which he had been brought back to his fa- 
mily. However, it was not long before my dear parent 
found himself enabled to fill up all that was wanting in 
my dreadful narrative/ * 

‘‘It seems, that he was walking in the portico, at the 
very time that 1 left the house; and having seen me cross 
an alley of the garden at a small distance, he had been 
induced to follow me, being greatly surprised that I 
should have chosen* such au hour for a walk. Having, 
hbwever, pursued my steps for some time, he caught 
sight of me again at a distance ; and still following me, 
he came to a little |minence, from whence he perceived 
a carriage by the light of the moon. Alarmed at this 
combination of extraordinary appearances, he still went 
on ; when passing the small gate of the pleasure-ground, 
and the entrance of the grove in whL^ I then actually 
was, he advanced to the carriage, and there encourftered* 
the Count of Rheinswald, from whom he demanded his 
daughter, not doubting but that I was in the carriage. 
Violent words ensued on the part of the count. My fa- 
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ther became enraged, and struck the young man. Wliere- 
upon, the latter discharged a pistol at my father’s head, 
the ball of which passed through his hat, Mdthout doing 
him any injury: but it is supposed that by some other 
act of violence he was brought to the gi^ound in a state 
of insensibility. What further happened my father was 
unable to say ; but no doubt the treacherous party thought 
it wisest to make the best of their way from the scene 
where they supposed that murder had been committed. 

“‘Thus had 1, by my incorrigiblo obstinacy and self- 
w'ill, a second time brought the life of my beloved parent 
into the most dreadful peHl, and furpislied such evidence 
of the fruits of an ill-directed ed^ication as might seem 
sufficient to carry conviction to every heart. For, vile as 
the nature of man is, and depraved as his inclinations 
assuredly are, it cannot for a moment be conceived pos- 
sible, that, if I had been brought up in a right sense of 
religion, and with a proper dread of infidelity and hea- 
thenism, I should have i^llowed myself to be thus misled 
by persons who^avowed their depraved sentiments with- 
out disguise, scarcely qualifying their infidel sentiments 
by the aifectatiou of a refined taste, and the love of clas- 
sical lore. 

“ But mine is not a solitary, though, from its remark- 
able and almost romantic circumstances, perhaps it may 
be considered as a striking, instance of the evil effects 
of those loose principles which ‘arc generated by too 
great a familiarity with heathen literature; and I much 
doubt, if the histories of many other lovers of these pro- 
fane writers were as faithfully recorded as mine, whether 
they would be found to be less stained with gross and 
dreadful error. And here I might repeat much of what 
I have already selected from the conversation wdiich 
passed between Mr. Gisborne and my father on the need 
of such correctives of ihe‘"youthful ppssions as are found 
in Scripture, had I not already extendecl my narrative to 
an unwarrantable length, and were I not convinced of my 
inability ,to add any filing further on this subject likely 
to strike conviction to the heart, if all I have already 
«aid has failed of its purpose. This only I must add — 
that, if Christians would more maturely consider the ex- 
treme abhorrence in which idolatry, with all that hath 
reference thereunto, is spoken of in Scripture, they would 
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assuredly become more circumspect in the use of those 
classical authors, to the study of which our children are 
now almosjj universally constrained, to the almost entire 
exclusion of the word of God, and of that instruction 
which leadeth unto life. « 

‘‘ 1 close my memoirs in this place, and cannot do so 
without expressing my most grateful thanks to Almighty 
God for the strong convictions of sin with which he was 
pleased to visit m^ immediately after my commission of 
that dreadful act, bjf which i had nearly sacrijSced the 
Ift’e of the most tender parent. 

“ This endeared fr ther soon recovered from the shock 
he had received ; and kicit^g thoroughly reconciled to me, 
he devoted the rest of his life to* receiving and giving 
that blessed instruction which in his earlier days he had 
considered but as a secondary thing. He was assisted, 
after some time, to exclude from his imagination all the 
rubbish of the heathen writers, and so ricMy to store his 
mind with divine knowledge, a»>to render it no longer 
doubtful, that the Father of lights had literally bestow- 
ed upon him that true wisdom, of which he Himself is 
both the author and the end. And now it was, that the 
Christian graces added such an ornament to his out- 
ward appearance, and so highly embellished his manners, 
which were at all times of the noblest order, that it was 
remarked of him by all jivho knew him in the Jater phrt 
of his life, that he exhibited the finest specimen of the 
gentleman which could possibly be conceived, every 
courtly habit being united in his person with the pure 
courtesy and humility of the Christian ; his human learn- 
ing being rendered entirely subservient to his spiritual 
intelligence, and never brought forward but to throw 
light on those passages ofjiioly vJrit which otherwise 
would have remained in obscuri^. 

“ After the grievous offence of which I had been 
guilty, I was received again, on due submissibn, to the 
affection of this dear parent; and I have reason to think, 
that the shame to \vhich I was subjected on this occa- 
sion was rendered useful to me, as the means of lojver- 
ing my high thoughts, and convincing me that superior 
intellectual endowments of a certain kind are very com- 
patible wdth extreme want of prudence in common mat- 
ters, and that they even tend to destruction when they 
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exalt the creature at the expence (if the term may be 
allowed) of the Creator. 

“ The troubles which broke out in France soon after 
the events above spoken of, induced my father to come 
to Eni^’land when I was in* my tweiitictli year ; my mo- 
ther, Mr. Gisborne, and Alfred, accompanying' us of 
course. In this highly favoured island my parents re- 
sided some time; and here I left them, to become the 
wife of one of the best of men; a man not less distin- 
guished by his elegant ma'^neris and intellectual endow- 
ments than by his superior piety. 

“ In England we were rendeivid peculiarly happy 
by falling into such society as /^mfirmed all those de- 
sires which, under the blessing of God, had been first 
excited in our minds by the conversation of Mr. Gis- 
borne. My beloved mother died before the termination 
of the war upon the Continent. And as we were enabled, 
after the peace, to dispose of our possessions in Baden 
on advantageous terms; we no longer consider ourselves 
as allied to foreigners, excepting by those ties of affec- 
tion which ought ever to unite tho^e who partake of one 
common nature; but considering England as our home, 
we desire to live and die in this country, and to devote 
the remainder of our lives to the dissemination of tliat 
truth which has formed the happiness of our lives for 
some years past, and gives us the assurance of still 
greater ha})piness in the life to come. 

“ Mr. Gisborne still lives, and still pursues his calm 
an<l uninterrupted course, though bent down with years, 
and sometimes reminded, by his increasing infirmities, 
that ere long he may look for a removal to a happier 
home. My father, who is younger than Mr. Gisborne 
by many years, clings to l?im with the most tender re- 
gard and unmingled esteem; and Alfred, who is now as 
fine a youth as England can boa^>t, (and if England, 
surely all ‘the world beside,) is the fairest and most faith- 
ful prop of the declining years of that excellent man, 
who first introduced him to the w'ay^of holiness. 

“ And now, my dear Madam, I close this long epistle, 
or rather this little volume, hoping that what 1 have 
said may confirm you in the opinions which you have 
professed, and induce you, as much as in you lies, to 
substitute the word of God in the school-room of your 
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sons in the place of those heathen anthors, the study of 
which I scarcely think can be admitted, in the way it is, 
without the "breach, if not of the letter, at least of the 
spirit, of^;hat commandment which saith — ‘ Thou shalt 
not make to th'J^self any graven image, nor the likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow down to them, nor , worship them : for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, and visit the sins of 
the fathers upon\h(f children, unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me ; and shew mercy unto 
thousands in them Uiat love mfc, and keep my command- 
ments.' " 

The lady of the manor having concluded the history 
of Ellen Temple, ana finding that the evening was fur- 
ther advanced than she had expected, dismissed her 
young people, after having engaged with them a short 
time in prayer. 

A Supplication that we may^ be enabled rightly to com- 

prehend, and duly to attend to, the Spirit of the Se* 

cond Commandment, 

“ BLESSED and glorious Lord Jehovah Almighty, 
the Omnipotent God, thou only adequate object of love* 
and adoration, thou wfio alone hast any title* to our re- 
verence, submission, confidence, and obedience ; impress 
our minds, we humbly entreat thee, with such a sense 
of thine excellence and glory, that we may never sufl'er 
any creature to be thy rival in our affections. Set us 
free, we earnestly supplicate thee, from that spirit of 
idolatry which insinuates itself into the heart of every 
unregenerate nran. Grant us power to set our foot upon 
the neck of every ^ol, and eftable us henceforw^ard to 
worship Thee alone. Thou hast represented thyself in 
thy blessed word as a jealous God ; thou hast spoken of 
the idols of the heathen as abominable and detestable 
things, threatening destruction to all those who shall 
yield them reverence or respect; thou hast set forfli thtf 
state of the heathen as utterly corrupt, and hast forbid- 
den all intimate intercourse with such. O Almighty 
Father, preserve thy redeemed ones from all the evU^ 
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effects which yet may threaten them from the heathen- 
ism of former ages. Grant that we may be wholly kept 
from all the influence which Satan may still endeavour 
to exercise over our minds through the medium of infi- 
del writings, and the prevalence of ancient infidel cus- 
toms. May we no longer be induced, by the idolatrous 
productions of former ages, to call evil good and good 
evil, to seek earthly honours and human praise, to de- 
light in violence and bloodshed, and to forsake those 
rules of life which are laid down ivi thy holy word. 

“ Preserve us also, O blessed Father, from all huma.i 
idols. Grant thac it may ever be present to our minds, 
that thou art the source of all cr^^ted excellence, that at 
thy word it is broudit into existence, and that at thy 
word it perishes, "fnere is nothing desirable on earth 
but what is made by thee, nothing glorious in heaven but 
what is the produce of thy power. The finest eftbrts of 
human genius are only admirable when devoted to thy 
service ^ and when otherN\ise employed, the wisdom of 
man is turned into folly. Pardon, O blessed Lord, our 
former blindness to thy excellencies; forgive us for hav- 
ing overlooked the glories of thy word, and forsaken the 
living fountains of water to hew unto ourselves broken 
cisterns, and for perversely shutting our eyes against the 
light of heaven, in order to walk by those sparks which 
the unhallowed imaginations of the besotted heathen 
were employed in kindling, durihg the darkest ages of a 
benighted world. 

Increase the light of truth unto the glory of a per- 
fect day. Dispel the mists of heathenism throughout 
the worid. Reveal the truths of thy blessed word, and 
the glories of thy adoraUe name, to all the surrounding 
nations. And in the mean time, assist ns, who have al- 
ready renounced the profession of heathenism, effectual- 
ly and for ever to renounce its fascii]^ating influence, that 
henceforth, we may acknowledge no other Lord but Him 
whose name is incommunicable, even the Lord Jehovah, 
the glorjous and only true God and Father of all created 
things ; to whom'be ail honour and praise, now and for 
evenaore. Amen." 
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CHAPTER XV 

Third Comtnandilient^TJhou shalt tiot take the Name of the 
fjord thy God in vain : for the Lord will not hold hun guiltless 
that taketh his Name in vain, * 


The discourse this evening at the manor-house was 
commenced l>y the lady of the manor, who, having re- 
peated the third commandment, addressed her young 
people with this question: ** Having heard this com- 
mandment, my dear young friends, shall*we confess that 
we are guilty here also? or shall we presume to say that 
we are innocent 

A few weeks ago,’’ replied Miss Emmeline, ** I think 
I should have ventured to answer, that of this offence, 
at least, I am free ; and I should have made this asser- 
tion upon the childish ^supposition that this command- 
ment applies only to common swearers, and such profane 
persons as use the name of God in ordinary conversation. 

I cannot however now entertain a doubt, but that, when 
the spiritual nature of this commandment is explajined, 

I shall find myself to have been as grievous an offender 
here as in all those other points of the divine law which 
have come under our consic^eratiorf.” 

“ I rejoice to find, my dear Miss Emmeline,” replied 
the lady of the martyr, “ that ybur mind is opening upon 
these subjects. The wise man says—Tlfte that hear^ 
etfi the reproof of life abideth among the wise. He that 
refuseth instruction despiseth his own^oul: but he that 
heareth reproof gettetk understanding. The fear of the 
Lord is the instruction of wisdom ; and before honour H 
humility.'' (Prov. xv. 31— S3.) 

The lady of the manor then, addressing herself to 
the company in general, said, “The commandment which ^ 
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is to supply the subject of our consideration this day, 
appears to have lost much of its influence on well-mean- 
ing persons by having been constantly applied to comnmn 
swearers, and men of a profane conversation. Such, 
indeed, are the persons whose transgressions of this com- 
mandment are open to every eye: but there are others, 
(and the reflection is an awful one,) who, in the all-see- 
ing eye of almighty Grod, are more continually, and 
perhaps in man} cases with equal deliberation, commit- 
ting this offence, than the profauesl’ persons we meet 
with in the street* ^ 

The characters to vthich I allqde, are such as affect 
religious feelings which they ligve never experienced, 
and assume a high tone in reUgious societies, while their 
hearts are far from God, and wholly devoted to tlie 
world. It is to be feared, that the most sincere Chris- 
tians are too often convicted by their own hearts of hy- 
pocrisy and formality in their sacred duties; and though 
we are not capable of forming any judgment of the de- 
gree of hypocrisy which may exist in our own hearts, 
(much less in that of any individual among our acquain- 
tance,) }et of this we may be assured, that hypocrisy 
dwells more or less in every breast; and that the human 
creature lives not, whose affections arc ever flowing in 
their right channel, or whose wandering thoughts,, and 
mixed and worldly motives of action, do not very fre- 
quently lehd him to offend against this solemn injunction, 
‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.* 

^‘It is certain, that we cannot call ourselves too strictly 
to account for the imperfection of our spiritual duties, 
as well as for the deadness and coldness of our religious 
feelings. But; since our blessed Saviour has adopted 
the Use of parables as the medium of divine instruction, 
and as this mode of conifmunicating»knowledge is parti- 
cularly attractive to young people, instead of entering 
into a further serious discussion of this subject, I shall 
read to «you a short story, which is particularly to our 
present purpose.’^ 

• The lady of the manor then took a manuscript from 
a drawer, and read as follaws. 
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the HISTOBY OF ANNA. 

On the weMern acclivity of one of those ridges of 
hitls which^in part separate England from Wales, there 
stands an old -fashioned* fari^-house, which, from some 
remains of ancient splendour, might be known to have 
been formerly the habitation of some greater man than 
its present occupant. To those who approach on the 
Welsh side, where a thymy down or sheep-walk arises 
abruptly above ihe 4iouse, ’its loftiest sumniit being 
d’owned with a group of venerable oaks, a porch pre- 
sents itself of \^y apeient construction, through which, 
by folding doors of oab^ strengthened with knobs of iron, 
there is admittance' into a very large low hall. 

This hall was formerly w^ainscoted with some kind 
of wood which time l&ad made quite black, and which 
was set forth with grim and faded portraits ol^the an- 
cient lords and dames of the mansion. On one side of 
this great hall was a large parlqur, to which there was 
an ascent by several steps. This parloui*was hung with 
faded tapestry, and its brown, highly polished floor, ex- 
hibited the housewifery of her who, at the time of which 
I am speaking, presided within the venerable walls. The 
heavy chairs and settees, covered with old-fashioned 
needlew'ork, were in perfect keeping with every visible 
part of the mansion, while they afforded curious speci- 
mens of the laborious* notability of the ladles of the 
seventeenth century. On the opposite side of the hall 
was a large kitchen, smelling of wood smoke, and well 
stored with flitches of bacon and other appearances of 
])lenty ; while, in one corner of this kitchen, a little par- 
lour, which had been redeemed from some old pantry or 
store-room, afforded a refug^ to the farmer and his wife, 
at so convenient a distance from the servants’ apartment, 
that the good peoplii found it nO difficult matter to issue 
their domestic decrees, and to chide and commend, with- 
out stirring from their usual elbow-chairs on each side 
the fire. * • 

About thirty years ago, this antique mansion, with the 
lands appertaining to it, was rented by an elderly man,* 
of respectable family, and of a character more upright 
than is commonly met with among persons unacquainted 
with true religion. He had married, rather late in life, ^ 
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a woman in most respects very suitable to him, but 
wholly deficient, among other flesirabie qualities, in that 
sprighlliness which makes home agreeable to^\ man when 
returning to his house after a hard day’s work. The 
farmer, however, was nol* of a temper to fret himself 
very deeply because his wife wanted wit, so long as she 
kept her dairy clean, and saw that his supper was well 
cooked, and neatly set cn the table: and though the so- 
ciety of a more cheerful companion nyight have been de- 
sir^ible, yet, considering that he iHight have done inu^h 
worse in marriage, he w^as contented to take things as 
they came, and make the best of them. 

Farmer Williams had been Carried several years 
before he had any pr€?spect of becoming a father, and he 
was, therefore, the more delightei{i when he found him- 
self in possession of a little daughter, to whom he gave 
the name of Anna. 

This little girl, who had arrived so unexpectedly, 
would have, no doubt/ been the darling of her parents, 
had she promised, in infancy, to have possessed no at- 
tractions superior to those of tlie notable dame her 
mother. But it was so ordered, that Anna should be 
such a child as every parent must have delighted in; 
and though it could not be denied, that there was some- 
thing in her face not wholly unlike her mother’s, yet it 
was a resemblance at once so agreeable and so pretty, 
that it was impossible for her parents not to look upon 
her with pride: since, as I before remarked, they were 
not subject to the influence of religion. 

It might be supposed, that such a child would be 
the darling of any family, even had there been many 
children to share their parents’ tenderness: but little 
Anna, being an only child, engrossed the whole aflec- 
tion of her fond parents, and, in consequence, experi- 
enced, during the first sfx years of Kfer life, every species 
of indulgence which it was possible for her injudicious 
mother to shew her. 

Farmer Williams and his wife were, at that period, 
as I before said, wholly unacquainted with the religion 
*of Christ; it was impossible, therefore, for them to im- 
part to their child truly Christian instructions : neither 
did it ever enter into the head of the fond mother to 
suppose that her smiling Anna could stand in need of 
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correction. Accordingly, whenever the farmer hinted 
the possibility that even a good child might be indulged 
too far, the displeasure of the old lady commonly rose 
to*such a iftight, Jhat the good man always quitted the 
scene of engagentent witfiout further trial of his strength, 
leaving his wife to spoil his child to the utmost of her 
heart’s desire, he himself being by no means fully con- 
vinced of the dreadful consequences which might ensue 
to his daughter fr^m such indiscretion. 

If parents only cf»nsalted the happiness ^of their 
children in this world, without any view whatever to the 
next, they would accustom theiA early to a prudent re- 
straint; because ther<S;is no imaginable state of life in 
which it is not necessary for an individual to submit his 
will to that of others.^ And even were it possible, that 
all the world should unite in humouring tl\e caprices of 
one person, yet how many uncontrollable circumstances 
must there necessarily arise by which the desires of such 
a one may be frustrated, and h/jS expectations utterly 
destroyed ! • 

On finishing her shtth year, her parents, who were 
at that time in good circumstances, began to consider 
how they might procure for their little Anna what they 
called a good education; when her mother proposed 
that she should be sent to a boarding-school. After 
much discussion, a school was chosen for their daughter 

in the town of L , w hich was about forty miles from 

the place of her birth. This school, which was kept by 
two ladies of the name of Barber, was selected by the 
mother, from having heard a certain squire’s lady say, 
that it was a very genteel school ; and it was approved 

by^the father, because he kept two fairs in L , and, 

in consequence, should hav^the opportunity of seeing 
his little daughter at school once between each vacation. 

Influenced by thfese weighty' reasons, the parents 
consigned their little girl to the care of the Mfeses Bar- 
ber; and Mr. Williams conveyed her to and from school 
twice a year in his market-cart, which* he kept? neatly 
painted for these occasions. 

Anna was kept at this school from her seventh year 
till she was turned fifteen, a year longer than her pa- 
rents had at first intended, as the Misses Barber, when 
she was about to be lemoved, at the age of fourteen, 
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had requested that she nii^ht be permitted to stay one 
year more under the character of a parlour-boarder, in 
order that this last twelvemonth might be devoted to 
giving her the final polish, and introducing her into com- 
pany. Miss Barber also,, in order to jfersuade the kind 
father to submit to a year’s longer separation from his 
child, assured him, that she should not charge a single 
farthing more for all t]ie privileges Miss Anna would 
enjoy as parlour-boarder; confidently asserting, that 
this last year, if j)roperly omployetl, would be more ad- 
vantageous to the dear young lady than all the fori?- 
going instructions she had received, since she might 
acquire such^manners, during tl)^^ interval, as would tit 
her to associate with^the best company. 

Mr. Williams accordingly, although a man of sense 
and discernment in many things, allowed himself to be 
persuaded by Miss Barber to leave his daughter with her 
another yeal*, in order that she might be introduced into 
company, and acquire ji^olished manners ; never consider- 
ing that a tastve. for company was almost the worst taste 
she could possibly acquire, as he^ future residence was 
to be in a solitary farm-house on the Welsh hills, and 
that highly polished manners, if they could have been 

acquired at L , would render her unfit either for his 

own society or that of her mother. 

But we will not stop to wondci* at the farmer’s im- 
prudence on this point; because our experience in life 
must be small indeed, if we have not seen repeated in- 
stances of the same kind of conduct in parents much 
better instructed than Farmer Williams. 

While Anna remained at the Misses Barber’s, she saw 
her mother regularly twice a year; and as she was al- 
lowed every indulgence at home, and always received 
with open arms and heart f)y her tender, though falsely 
kind, parent, she had formed a very pleasant idea of 
home, accustoming herself to talk of the time when she 
was constantly to live at home, as a time of continued 
holidayuand nevjer-ending festivity. It was no wonder 
indeed that the youthful Anna did not foresee, that a 
* gay aboard in g-school education was by no means a fit 
preparation for the duties of a solitary farm-house, when 
her ^parents, with all their experience of life, had not 
once made this rcfiection. 
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Anna had a good temper, and was quick in learning. 
Her person was pretty, and her parents paid well for 
her tuition, frequently sending to her governesses sundry 
presents orcheese, fruit, cakes, and fowls ready plucked 
and prepared for table. It ^as, therefore, no wonder 
that she was a favorite with her governesses, although 
her character, if minutely looked into, would have pre- 
sented very few if any marks of real excellence. Like 
other school girls^of ordinary character, Anna had at- 
tached herself to on«? of her companions in particular, 
(ff whom she always spoke in terms of the most exagge- 
rated affection. Th^s young lady, whom we shall call 
31iss Charlotte Parkij^V was the daughter^ of a widow 
lady in L , a person of considerable figure and for- 

tune in the town ; and Miss Parker was, in consequence, 
made very much of by her governesses, who were, as 
my reader may have already discovered, persons hy no 
means above worldly considerations. Miss Parker had 
one sister only, who, as well ast herself, was a school- 
fellow of Anna’s. But Miss Jane w«ft» considerably 
younger than her sister; and being a lively child, and 
much spoiled, was, at one time, the plaything, and, at 
another, the torment of her youthful companions. It is 
necessary to add, in this place, that these young ladies 
had each of them a large fortune, independent of their 
mother, into possession of which they were to enter on 
coming of age. 

The former years of Anna’s school career passed, like 
those of most other school girls in common hoarding- 
schools. She idled a great deal of time, and learned 
very few things that were likely to be useful. The last 
year, however, which she spent as a parlour-boarder, un- 
fitted her more for her dqj^es as *a farmer’s daughter 
than all the preceding years which she had wasted un- 
der the Misses Barbir’s roof. Her friend. Miss Parker, 
had now left school; and Anna’s whole time during this 
twelvemonth was spent in dressing, preparing for dress, 
and visiting, either with her friend, or company with 
her governesses. 

These twelve months of folly began immediately lifter 
the Christmas vacation ; and as they were the last twj^ive 
months to be spent at school, it was settled that Anna 
should not go home during the summer holidays, iu 
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order, as Miss Barber said, that she might enjoy every 
advantage which the summer months might aftord from 
the best society of the town of L . 

It is not my present concern to enumerate the assem- 
blies, plays, and tea-parties, to which Anna was intro- 
duced during this year. It is suffic^nt, that they were 
all duly recorded, with certain other important particu- 
lars, in a ladies' memorardum-book for the year, which 
Anna purchased for the occasion, and to which she often 
refe^‘red, in after life, with the skme painful kind of 
feelings, as those with which a deposed monarch might 
be supposed to contemplate the insignia of his former 
exaltation. ^ 

At length, the year began to wear fast away, and as 
the months flew by, Anna began ^to make some reflec- 
tions upon the solitude of her father's house, and the 
very great change she must experience on leaving her 
present situation as parlour-boarder in the Misses Bar- 
ber's family, to become an inhabitant of the mountains 
of Wales. * 

As the time approached for her' quitting school, her 
unpleasant feelings became stronger; so that she not un- 
frequently awoke in tears, after having dreamed of the 
great hall and long galleries of her father's house. She 
had by this time totally lost the pleasing impressions of 
the days of early childhood, when she was accustomed 
to dance with ‘'delight along those wide galleries, and to 
address the grim pictures in the hall as ladies and 
gentlemen come to visit her. She had forgotten the 
peaceful hours in which she used to sit hemming by her 
mother’s side in the little parlour to which she now 
looked forward with so much dread, and the many 
happy times when she had accompanied the dairy-maid 
to milk th# cows, and returned laden with buttercups 
and cowslips. ' ^ 

Poor Anna had lost all her taste for simple pleasures, 
and had acquired, on the contrary, that love of worldly 
amusements, dress, company, and admiration, which 
hastens the destruction of thousands and tens^of thou- 
^'sandl of our fellow-creatures. 

Apna^s unpleasant feelings about home were at length 
become so strong, that when, at the beginning of the 
Christmas vacation, she saw her father’s little neat 
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taxed-cart drive up to the door, instead of running to 
meet her parent with joy, it was some time before she 
could venture to appear at all in his presence, so exces> 
sivtj was hei^rief. It was natural indeed that she should 
feel at parting with her ^ovcjnesses and schoolfellows, 
and it would be harsh indeed to blame her for the indul- 
gence of such feelings; but it was much to be lamented, 
that she should have received sijch an education as ren- 
dered her domestic duties, the retired life to which she 
looked forward, aifd tke ^^ociety of her parents, objects 
o6 apprehension to her. And here I cannot but observe, 
how necessary it is fyr parents to pause, and consider 
whether they are giving, to their daughters ^at kind of 
education which is calculated to fi^ them either for the 
situations they are probably to fill in their parents’ 
houses, or to become tFre wives of men of the same rank 
as their own brothers. 

We have as yet, during the course of our narrative, 
said nothing of religion, or of those higher motives by 
which a Christian parent should be infiu^nced to train 
up his son or daughter in a humble course, in order to 
their future exaltation, in submission to the will of our 
blessed Saviour, who hath said, Whosotvtr will be great 
among you^ let him be your minister ; and whosoever will 
be chief among you^ let him be your servant. (Matt, xx, 
26, 27.) But we have hitherto addressed ourselves to 
mere worldly persons, endeavouring only to poiift out the 
dissatisfaction to parents themselves which must follow 
from the ambitious views of fathers and mothers respect- 
ing their children, by which they not only render them 
unfit for the duties of home, but deprive themselves of 
that comfort which they might more reasonably expect 
to i^ceive from humbler children. 

We will pass over the v?ry strong expMpions of 
Anna’s grief, w^hen sl^ took leave of her scnoolfellows 
and governesses, and found herself seated, by her kind 
old father, in the taxed-cart. The travellers had already 
gone some miles before she was able to assume any de- 
gree of cheerfulness; and when they slopped for the 
night, (the farmer’s horse not being able to take them 
through in one day,) at a little inn on the side of a com- 
mon, which Mr. Williams called his half-way house, 
Anna was glad, while the farmer looked after his horse, 

TOI., XI. * T 
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to be alone for a few minutes, in order to e^ivc way to her 
grief. 

Farmer Williams was not at any time very clear sight- 
ed, and was withal so much delighted with tne prospect 
of having his dear child horiie, that ne had no suspi- 
cion of the real cause of Anna*s grief, namely, her reluc- 
tance to exchange the gaieties of L for the retire- 

ment of a lone farm-hovse: he therefore, being quite at 
ease, ordered a hot supper, and sat down, full of glee, 
to/enjoy^it. Anna wept herself to sleep that night, and 
awoke in very low spirits the next morning to continvic 
her journey; during which how^yer she succeeded in 
keeping h^r grief from her fatly r. But, I am sorry to 
say, that neither the< appearance of her native home, nor 
the sight of her affectionate mother, had power to raise 
her spirits, even for a minute, dufing the whole day after 
her arrival ; and that when she went to bed at night, in 
a large old-fashioned apartment, which was thencefor- 
w^ard to be appropriatcfl entirely to her use, she moistened 
her pillow with many tears. 

The following day Anna found some relief in unpack- 
ing her clothes; and she was pleased to find that her 
father having bought her a small piano-forte at a neigh- 
bouring sale, had it placed for her use in the little par- 
lour before mentioned. 

The return of Anna, and the feast of Christmas, occa- 
sioned sdme^little stir in Mr. Williams’s house for a few 
days. The curate of the next village, his wife, and 
daughter, spent one day at the farm, and their visit w^as 
returned the next. Some Welsh friends also came 
from six or eight miles distance over the mountains, to 
spend a few days with the family ; in addition to which 
a feast of plum-pudding and roast beef was given by'*the 
farmer iAali his work-people. All these little events 
diverted^or a short time, the miiilJ of Anna; but when 
the visitors were gone, and every thing returned into its 
old course, Anna again had leisure to indulge her me- 
lanch^fdy, and lament her separation from the gay com- 
panions she had left at L . 

‘it would have been well for her at that time, if she 
had been required to execute any household work ; but 
this not being thought necessary, she was allowed to 
spend her time in whatever way she pleased. It may 
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therefore be supposed, that, like most other persons who 
think themselves unhappy, she chose to do nothing, or 
next to nothing; for had she employed herself industri-- 
ously, in an^ way whatever, her fancied afflictions would 
have disappeared. ^ • 

She spent her mornings in idly practising a few tunes 
on her piano-forte, in altering her clothes, or in looking 
over her keepsakes and other trinkets which she had 
brought from L — g-, together with the important me- 
morandums at which IfoBmerly hinted^iand with which 
sMfe fed her grief when likely to abate, crying out fre- 
quently, in the bitterness of her heart, ‘^This day twelve- 
month, I was preparing>to^go to the play with my dear 
Charlotte : O, happy day I and ho\y differently will the 
same night be spent b^ me this year — in listening to the 
whistling wind, and making tea for my father and mo- 
ther ! 

Thus passed several weeks; during which time she 
was daily expecting a letter from ISJiss Parker. At length 
the letter arrived, and she ran up to her r^om to read it 
at leisure, and to be at liberty to give free course to her 
tears. 

The letter was long, and crossed backwards and for- 
wards. It brought no very important tidings, neither 
did it contain any thing very patVietic; nevertheless, it 
had power to draw floods of tears from Anna’s eyes. It 
concluded with an accoUnt of a play at ♦which Miss 
Parker had been present, and which she declared she 
could not half enjoy, because of the absence of her be- 
loved Anna. In a postscript was added this information, 
that “ Harry Low, the smart son of the man who used 
to cut our hair, and who came, you remember, one day, 
instead of his father, to cut^he ladies’ hair, is turned 
actor, and appeared last night, for the first tiim, in some 
very tine character, l^ust now fofget what, and was ex- 
tremely admired ; he has engaged himself to the*manager 

of the theatre, and goes from L with the company.” 

The arrival of this letter occasioned a considerable in- 
crease of grief in the mind of Anna for some time, as it 
revived all her regrets for the loss of those pleasifrcs 
which were so common among the inhabitants of L . 

After tea in an evening, instead of talking or reading 
to her mother, assisting her in her needlework, or trying 
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to amuse her father when he came home after a fatiguing 
day, she used to make some excuse, and slip away, either 
to her own room, or perhaps to stand for half-an-hour 
on a landing-place of the great old-fashione£ oak stairs, 
from a window of which sjie cduld oveilook the garden- 
wall, and see a high ground which was an object from 
some parts of the town of L , and which was ren- 

dered visible at night by certain glaring lights arising 
from the coal and iron works carried on in that place: 
to this barren eminence wouldttalk, and pour out her 
sorrows, because of the fancied connexion it had with 
her dear L . ‘ ^ 

Thus, for want of a proper cj^Kication, were those af- 
fections, which migh^ have formed the happiness of her 
parents, thrown away upon persons and objects which 
they could in no way affect, l^ie injudicious training 
which Anna had received was doubtless in some measure 
the cause of this evil ; but religion alone can direct the 
depraved feelings of r^an into their proper channel, and, 
at the time wft speak of, Anna had no idea of religion. 

Anna answered Miss Parker’s letter, and waited anxi- 
ously for another in return. But, as this second letter 
seemed to linger long on the road, she began to look 
about her for some other object to divert the tedium of 
her solitary life. She recollected that in a light closet, 
in a room generally appropriated as the sleeping apart- 
ment of the few guests who vi^ted the farm, there were 
a number of books, which once belonged to an old lady 
who had lodged many years in the house, and died there. 
As neither of her parents were readers, these books 
had not been disturbed for many years; and it now 
struck Anna that she might find some amusement among 
them. 

This idea was no sooner admitted than acted upon. 
She ran to the closet,*^and havingf^xamined the books, 
she found that they consisted of a mixture of the novels 
of the beginning and middle of the last century, with 
books of devotipn and divinity in general. She did not 
stay to enquire into the nature of these last, but eagerly 
lodked over the novels, among which she discovered all 
the works of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett^ with 
many others, which possessed all the defects of these au- 
thors, without exhibiting their genius. From these she 
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selected the one that seemed best to please her fancy, 
and carried it down stairs! 

Mrs. Williams knew so little of the nature of books, 
that, like many other ilMterate persons, she conceived, 
that any individual, if employed with a book, must be in 
the way to improvement ; she therefore never interfered 
with her daughter’s studies. But Anna instinctively hid 
her book in her work-bag, she hardly knew wherefore, 
whenever her father aani|! into the room ; and, conse- 
quently, he had no opportunity either^ of apprflving or 
disapproving what she was about. 

It was nearly two 5^^^rs before Anna had exhausted 
the contents of the closet^ for some of these volumes 
were very closely printed. And, although she had some- 
times found the tediui2 of a day relieved by the perusal 
of them, yet had they not failed to produce in her mind 
all the evil tendencies which these kind of writings are 
calculated to produce when indiscriminately read. She 
was dissatisfied before with her situation; •but, from the 
representations of life^which these books set before her, 
she had been led to form suclt ideas of the happiness to 
be met with in the world, that her own humble lot ap- 
peared to her more deplorable than ever. There was no 
fair damsel in any of these romances who was not flat- 
tered or persecuted : yet Anna was fair ; and neverthe- 
less she was allowed to Kve quietly and sleep in peace. 
She considered this and many other circumstances in her 
lot as a very great injustice done to her ; and yet she 
knew not whom to charge with these injuries. Were 
her parents to be blamed ? or must she carry her discon- 
tent to a higher tribunal ? A certain kind of religious 
awC, however, prevented her from breaking out into 
open murmurs against the Ruler of all things ; although 
her discontent and i*^gratltude were thereby not a whit 
diminished in the eyes of that God who is a di§cerner 4>f 
tht thoughts and intents of the heart. (Heb. iv. 12.) 

And now, my young friends, let me pause, i^pd en- 
quire, whether something like that state^of mind, which 
we all see to be so highly blameable in the suljecl of 
this j^emoir, has not in some measure marked your own 
character. If so, attend seriously to the^oncluding 
part of this story, and learn how Anna wot at length 
delivered from her impious pride and discontent; and 
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may you all, my dear young people, be favoured with 
equal relief. * , 

Two years or rather more had passed; away si^ice 
A^nna’s removal from the town, of L — ir-, during which 
time her parents, though they could not account for 
it, had not found that comfort and satisfaction in her 
society which they had promised themselves — when a 
change took place in thh little circle of Anna’s acquain- 
tance among the hills, wljiich jprojjluc^d consequences of 
the highest importance. The rector of the parish dyin^, 
the benefice was given to a conscientious minister, who, 
though possessing a small property of his own indepen- 
dent of church preferment, yet resolved to reside in the 
parsonage-house, which was as mean and solitary a 
dwelling of the kind as can be supposed to exist in this 
highly privileged island. This parish, like many others 
in the west of Britain, had not been blessed with a 
resident minister during the memory of man; so that 
service had ofsly been*" performed every other Sunday in 
its little barn-like church, where .dust and damp conti- 
nually strove for pre-emiitfence, adding tr the gloom in- 
spired by mouldering monuments anil a preacher who 
knew no Saviour. 

The repairing of the exterior of the parsonage, with 
sundry improvements of the interior, such as papering 
and white-washing, painting and glazing, foreran the ar- 
rival of Mr. and Mrs. Mills; and when the garden was 
put to rights, the parsonage-house presented quite an 
inviting aspect, and could hardly be recognised for the 
desolate habitation which had before disgraced its name. 

As soon as the very severest month of the winter was 
over, Mr. and Mrs.. Mills arrived, preceded by waggon- 
loads of books and neat furniture; and, by taking the 
week before them, they were tol^ably settled in their 
new situation by the ensuing Sunday, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, and Anna, called upon them, and were 
extreniely deli6:hted to find their new rector and his wife 
very agreeable persons. The farmer said that he hoped 
thoy should be good neighbours. And Mr. Mills took 
occasion to reply, that he hopfc<i so too, and that in the 
true sense of the word: *‘for,” said he, **that ^rson 
only can ffe called a good neighbour who looks to the 
spiritual welfare of all around him.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mills were not young people, and had 
no family, but were exceedingly attached to each other, 
and seeme^ to have but one object in view, which was 
the advancement of the interests of the invisible Church. 
Neither did Mr. Mills, as far as he was concerned, neglect 
the interest of the visible Church: for he did all that 
lay in his power to restore order to his long-neglected 
parish ; in addition to which he pressed such persons as 
were able to assist him in repairing the church, and 
piaking it clean and conlffortable. , 

Mr. and Mrs. Mills were much interested in the ap- 
pearance of Anna, a'nd tried to engage her in conversa- 
tion ; by which they preisently found her extreme igno- 
rance with respect to religion. • Upon this occasion, 
Mr. Mills remarked to his wife, “ Our neighbours in the 
town we left were pleased to say that we should find 
this place dull, and have nothing to fill up bur time; 
but I fear, on the contrary, that we shall not be able to 
accomplish one half of what we have to do for these few 
poor sheep in the wilderness,’’ * 

If we go forth in the strength of the Lord, and make 
mention of his righteousness, even of his only, (Psalm 
Ixxi. IG.) we shall assuredly be able to prevail in this 
place,” replied Mrs. Mills; “but if we depend on our- 
selves, probably we may never know that one soul has 
been given to us.” ^ 

As the story of Anna will unavoidably run into some 
length, and as the purport of it is not so much to display 
the doctrines of our holy religion, as to shew what mode 
of conduct they are calculated to produce, and to point 
out the dangerous mistake into which many are falling 
ia this age of profession, of satisfying themselves with 
crying, “Lord, Lord,” with^iut shewing any considerable 
change in their ha)fits of life; I shall not enter into any 
very detailed account of the means which Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills made use of to lead Anna from the darkness of her 
natural state to the glorious light of the Gospel. Suffice 
it to say, that they had not been acqvainted with her a 
year, before they had reason to suppose that the eyes of 
her understanding were opened, and that her heaft waS 
considerably affected by Gospel truths. 

During her early interco^trse^vith Mr. and Mrs. Mills, 
she, after the manner of young girls of seventeen or,^ 
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eighteen, laid open her whole mind to her new friends. 
That these friends were worthy of her confidence, hap- 
pened, by divine mercy, to be the case; bht had it been 
otherwise, the confidence of Anna would prcfbably have 
been no less entire. Among other things, she had held 
several strong arguments with her new acquaintance on 
the subject of her favourite books, and had strenuously 
maintained that they did not hurt her in the least, but, 
on the contrary, atforded her much inpocent amusement 
in a place where she was' utterly* cut off from all the 
pleasures of society ; and that they added so much t6 
her happiness that*" she could not pa^t with them. 

“ As to these books amusing fir a few hours, and in 
some instances, when«well selected, improving the intel- 
lect and raising the reader something above ordinary 
gossip,*’ replied Mrs. Mills, “ I eSn readily allow. But 
when they are received as true views of life, and of what 
we are to expect in life, I much fear, that, instead of 
adding to our happiness, their tendency will be to pre- 
pare continual disappointments. I am not so gloomy,” 
added the good lady, ** as to maititain that there is no 
happiness to be found in this present state of being : no ; 
I maintain rather that there is more happiness to be met 
with on earth than the most fanciful novel-writer ever 
described.” 

Anna started, as if much surprised at this assertion, 
and Mrs. Mills went calmly on. " 

“There is a happiness,” continued she, “beyond 
what was ever yet conceived by any unhallowed imagi- 
nation, to be obtained, and enjoyed with little interrup- 
tion, even in this frail body, and for a long succession of 
years. But the mischief which all irreligious writers of 
every denomination do to injpxperienced persons is this 
— that they put them in the wrong road for obtaining 
this happiness. They rfdd, by thei/ sickly fancies and 
depraved Imagery, to the natural blindness and wilful- 
ness of fallen man, withdrawing him still further and 
further from the path of contentment and peace. Could 
there actually be found so admired and fortunate a 
VreaHire as Sir Charles Grandison, it might quickly be 
discovered that all those external circumstances which 
raised him ftS^ove other inen, were of a nature too poor 
, and imperfect to afford him one moment’s enjoyment of 
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real happiness. For if any individual of the human race 
is possessed pf true happiness, it will always be found 
that he drives it from that sacred and unsealed source 
of joy, which h^s no eoiyiexion with any outward circum- 
stances whatever. Anu thi# may serve as a proof that 
all those writers who hold out any other kind of happi- 
ness than that which flows from a real union with Christ, 
are like persons who hold forth false lights as guides to 
tile traveller, andithereby do all that in them lies to in- 
volve him perhaps in irrtiineciiable destruction .i' ^ 

After however several vehement struggles in their 
defence, Anna was length persuaded not only to give 
up her favourite boolc»^,'Uut also to restrain herself, for 
a time, from going into the aparttnent where they were 
kept. 

After Anna had been enabled to make this sacrifice, 
she soon found a secret satisfaction arising from it. She 
M^as delivered from many vain and foolish imaginations. 
She became also more capable f>f receiving amusement 
from those little events which served to vary the even 
tenor of her life, ^fhe Bible, with the divine blessing, 
acquired a new degree of interest in her heart ; and the 
books of divinity, onfee so despised, in the old lady’s 
collection, now became objects of research to her; 
among which she found many precious volumes abun- 
dantly stored with instruction and comfort. ^ 

There were in Mr. Mills’s parish two little hamlets ; 
one of which, consisting of about six cottages, was situ- 
ated about a quarter of a mile from the house in which 
Mr. Williams resided, and the other at about the same 
distance from the parsonage; these hamlets being a 
mile and a half from each other. As a ridge of the hill 
intervened between them, it was impossible, in bad wea- 
ther, to bring the%children of^both hiimlets together. 
Mrs. Mills, therefore, proposed to Anna, that she should 
obtain permission from her father to establish a school 
on her side of the parish, while she did the same on the 
other. • • 

Young people are fond of new projects, and Anna’s^ 
life wanted variety. She accordingly undertool? the 
business recommended to her .with alacrity, collected 
about ten little ignorant creatures in the house of an old 
woman who had been a servant of her father’s, visited • 
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the children with tolerable regularity, and was very 
particular in making them walk, to church in an orderly 
manner. 

In the mean time, her kind friend Mr!|. Millis watched 
her closely, and guarded her against an over warmth 
and eagerness at first in her new employment, which 
might, she feared, gradually subside into languor and 
coldness. 

Anna, however, started with ama^^ment, whenever 
Mrs. Mills hinted that such^a thing was possible as that 
she might become >veary of the duties she had imposed 
on herself ; and in that lively manned which was natural 
to her when not under restrain^ she would ask her 
friend if she thoughf her insincere in her profession, 
and not really inclined to fulfil hei; engagements ? 

“ No, my dear Anna,’^ Mrs. Mills replied, on one of 
these occasions, ^‘I have no suspicions of your sincerity. 
But of this I am convinced, that you do not as yet know 
your own heartj^nor are ware of the perverseness of our 
common nature, nor of the mixed motives by which man 
is actuated — motives of which he is himself seldom 
aware. And thus it happens, that many young persons 
in these days of religious profession, when charitable ac- 
tions are admired by the world, and counted of special 
service to society, are induced to make exertions, appa- 
rently in tl?e cause of God, while, in fact, no vital change 
has taken place in their feelings, and the world is still 
suffered to reign triumphantly in their hearts. Nothing, 
my dear Anna,’’ continued this excellent lady, “nothing 
is more easy, than to acquire a something like the lan- 
guage of Zion : though, to pursue the metaphor, there 
are, I fear, comparatively few, who do not betray their 
foreign origin by the incosHsistencies of their speech. 
Neither is there 'any difficulty in foiy)wing, or even tak- 
ing the lead, in the bustle of works of charity: though 
I have seeh too many, who, after having done all these 
things, and more also, have betrayed the hollowness of 
their profession, and manifested the unchanged state of 
^thei^ hearts. Therefore, my dear Anna, I am jealous 
over all young people; and, where 1 can be allowed the 
liberty, 1 never fail to admonish them of the necessity of 
looking inwardly on all occasions, of seeking the divine 
help, and of being cautious about mistaking .the effer- 
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vescence of youthful vivacity for feelings of genuine 
piety/' . . 

• Anna i|)deed listened to all this: but few there are 
who will become wiser |j>y the experience of others. Her 
mountain stood strong, she had no fear of any 
change: religion was a new thing to her, and her school 
was a delightful amusement, as long as the summer 
lasted, and she could lead het children in due order to 
church. But vAei^ the east wind began to blow over 
*lhe hills, and it becamfe necessary to confine«hperse1f to 
the cottage with her little pupils, she began, at first, to 
feel a slight degrefe of lassitude, which increased upon 
her, till strong symjAoms at length appeared of that 
restlessness and discontent which^had formerly rendered 
her life so wretched and in proportion as these feelings 
increased, she neglected her duties, both at home and 
abroad, more and more. And when she happened to 
read, in the different publications of the day, (to which 
she had access through Mr. •Mills,) ^concerning the 
splendid exertions xpaking by the saints of the Lord for 
the advancement of their Master’s glorj^ in different 
])arts of the world, she was again led to lament her own 
secluded situation, and to regret that her lot had not 
fallen in a more active scene, where more important du- 
ties might have claimed her attention — duties, in the 
performance of which, she might have exhibited I know 
not what wonders of perseverance and self-denial. 

In the mean time, the letters from L Ifecanie less 

and less frequent; till, after a while, poor Anna’s dear 
Charlotte seldom wrote more than one short epistle in 
six months. At length, however, after a longer silence 
^an usual, her father, on his return from market, put a 
long letter into his daughter’s hand, directed in the 
well-known hand ^'f Miss Parlcjer. 

Anna, according to the long established rule among 
young ladies who form very great intimacies at school, 
retired to read her friend’s letter; and as it was sum- 
mer time, she very properly chose an arbour of honey- 
suckle at the bottom of the garden as the most conve^- 
nient place to retire to on this very affecting occasion. 
The letter was long, and dulygcrossed with red ink, and 
very diflFerent in its whole styie from any thing Anna 
had ever before received from Miss Parker. 

I 
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The letter opened with strong expressions of unabated 
friendship, which rather surprised Anna, as her friend’s 
affection had evidently been on the wane for ,vome time 
past. The letter then proceeded to say, that a very 

great revolution had taken '•place in L~ since Anna 

had made one of the society in that town, and indeed 
since Miss Parker had enjoyed the pleasure of writing 
to her friend. “ Those,’’ said the gentle writer, •• who 
formerly crowded our theatres, filled'*our ball-rooms, 
gathered round our card-tablds, and frequented our 
races, have at length discovered that they have inte- 
rests in life of a more serious nature* than the mere pur- 
suit of light and evanescent pleasures. They have dis- 
covered, that the longest life must speedily close; that 
man’s applause is but as a summer ^breeze, and that the 
breath of calumny is but a passing storm, which this 
day assails our house, and to-morrow is forgotten. Our 
old people have ceased to covet the dirty pelf of this 
world ; and our young people, regardless of the bloom 
of their youth, and despising the admiration of the 
world, devote themselves to the comfort of the afflicted, 
the relief of the sick, and the support of the aged. 
Such is the case, my Anna. And to what is this won- 
derful change to be attributed, my friend, but to reli- 
gion ? of which we knew nothing formerly, and of which 
we might all have died in ignorance, had it not been 
for a circumstance which I shall have the pleasure of 
relating to*you by and by,” 

The young lady then went on to inform her friend of 
the nature of that religion which she bad learned; 
speaking so much and so well on some of its most cha- 
racteristic doctrines, that she might have led a person 
far more experienced than Anna to believe, that, if her 
heart were not touched, it was certainly not because her 
head was not well stored with knowledge on points of 
the most vital importance. 

But to return to our letter, some passages of which 1 
refrain ffoni repes^ting on this occasion, lest my serious 
reader ma^ think me chargeable with a breach of that 
commandment which saith — •• Thou *shalt not take t|)e 
name , of the Lord thy God in vain.” Miss Parker, 
having covered three sidtfe of foolscap with the coinmu- 
^dications above noticed, had recourse to her red ink, 
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wherewith to acc^lunt for these sudden revolutions, 
which she did by attributing them to the preaching and 
conversatioif of a pious clergyman lately come among 
them. Much was said of the mellifluous eloquence, the 
wonderful fluency, atfd p^uliar gracefulness, of this 
excellent man; with much more to the same purpose, 
which I have not leisure to repeat. She spoke of the 
moment w^hen his discourses had been brought with 
power to her own heart ; talked of her conversion as a 
thing which could not be questioned; represented* hcr- 
•self as having given up the world, and devoted heVself 
wholly to the dutirv^ of religion ; entering into a long 
description of the ddljghtful religious meetings that had 
taken place, of those iiisignific'tint parties which had 
formerly engaged every heart; and closing ail with an 
account of the variotis useful plans then in agitation. 

The letter concluded in a manner which again opened 
the sluices of Anna’s eyes; though I doubt whether the 
sentiments contained in this coj^clusion will have suffici- 
ent genuine pathos to produce the same effect on niy 
tender-hearted reader. The pathetic passage was to 
this effect — ** And why, my Anna, why are you not 
here to partake of your Charlotte’s happiness? The 
pleasures I now enjoy are not such as I arn U|||iamed to 
ask a dear friend to participate. Why arc you not here 
to assist me in my labours? What a sphere of useful- 
ness would open to you, were you now in 'this place! 
How w'ould all my duties be sweetened by the presence 
of my Anna! But no, it cannot be: I must therefore 
resign myself to the decrees of Providence. This life is 
a state of suffering; we cannot have all we wish: but 
my Anna will not forget her Charlotte, and this shall be 
my consolation under all trials.” 

Poor Anna, after a repeated perusal of this letter, 
was so much affected, and wept so violently, as to pre- 
vent her observing two inconsistencies therein, which 
might, perhaps, have been detected by a less interested 
reader. The first of these was. Miss Parker’s* speaking 
of her very great happiness in the former part of her 
letter, and of her severe trials and sufferings in the la^ 
ter : the second was, that while the young lady so bit- 
terly deplored the absence ofther Anna, there was no- 
thing like a request throughout the letter, that sbq 
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would take the trouble of visiting tlie town of L . 

But, be this as it may, the letter met with so kind a 
reception, that, to use the proper language on this oc- 
casion, the gentle Anna failed not to blister ^he paper 
in many places wi^i her tears: ^and she was still thus 
tenderly engaged, when, looking up, she sa\V her good 
friend Mr. Mills standing before her. 

“ My dear little damsel,” said the good man, lifting 
up his hands and eyes in amazemen^, “ what mean 
these floods of tears? Your father and mother are 
well, I know ; for I but this moment come from them. 
Has any mischance befallen the Guinea fowls or the 
pea-hen? or am I to understjin<^ that the paper you 
hold in your hand cor,tains some very affecting intelli- 
gence?” 

Anna, ashamed to be found in tears, yet too sincere 
to conceal the cause, after having shewn her friend’s 
letter, told Mr. Mills, that she had long ceased to regret 

the worldly pleasures ofJL , as being objects utterly 

unworthy the a^ttention of a Christian; but that the 
representation her dear Charlotte had made of the im- 
})roved society in that place, of her own many delightful 
occupations, and the wide sphere of usefulness which 
had opened to her — had indeed once more revived her 
feelings of regret at being shut up in a place where she 
had no Christian society of her own age, and little which 
she could do to advance the cause in which her heart, 
she trusted, was so deeply engaged. 

Mr. Mills smiled, but it was with an expression of 
sorrow. Then shaking his head, and beginning to pace 
up and down the little area which spread itself before 
the arbour, “What!” said he, angrily, “cannot those 
who cry, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ witj^ut doing any thing else, 
let us alone in this our lodge in the vij^lderness? ” 

“ Sir!” said Anna, lobking up with astonishment. 

Mr. hlills immediately recollected himself, and in- 
stantly altered his tone. “ Excuse me, my dear Anna,” 
he added, “if have spoken with unusual warmth: 
however, permit me, at least, to say, that I knew Miss 
Park^ before 1 came here, though I have never hap- 
pened to visit L ; ai^ I must confess, that 1 should 

not think her precisely fthe proper person to become 
^^your spiritual directress. And now,” added he* “ if you 
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can give me a little of your time, I should wish to open 
your mind on certain points which do not appear to me 
to have beetk duly considered by many excellent Chris- 
tfans/' • 

Anna was sdent, and looked dowp while Mr, Mills 
pursued hiji discourse. 

“ When I was a boy/’ said this excellent man, there 
were, no doubt, many pious persons in this country: 
God forbid I should think otlierwise: but religion was, 
nevertheless, littlfe i^dc*f*sto9d, and as little respe(;tcd; 
•while those who made open profession of bfiing ifiore 
serious than their neighbours, were ISuble to considerable 
ridicule. The cas^b. at present, reversed: religion is 
now become creditable, •and, in^many instances, it is 
a step to honour. There are now few large or even 
small communities, iii which there may not be found a 
number of persons who are counted pious. Among 
these, no doubt, there are multitudes of the tiue ser- 
vants of the Lord; yet it is to be feared, tliat there are 
also mingled with them many follow professors —'per- 
sons whose religion «consists only in words and outward 
forms, and who are seldom found adorning their profes- 
sion by a consistent conduct —persons who may be 
generally known by their noisy declamation, their con- 
stant reference to self in all their discourse, their idolatry 
of human teachers, and a certain restlessness, whereby 
they are induced to forsake their own especial duties 
and peculiar posts in society, in order to strike out 
something new, which new plan is probably no sooner 
proposed than forsaken. 

“ I do not,” continued Mr. Mills, “ presume to say, 
that there may not be restless and injudicious cha- 
rticters among the re^l children of God : but I will ven- 
ture to say, that in the decree in which a real servant 
of God is restless ^nd injudicious, he is proportionably 
deficient in the Christian character. True religion has 
a peculiar tendency to procure peace, to make a man 
contented with his actual situation in life, and to lead 
him to do his duty in that state in wWch it has pleased 
God to place him. % 

“ Your friend Miss Parker, my good girl,” proceeded 
Mr. Mills, did she rightly (|>mprehend the nature of 
that religion which she professis, if she felt herself call-^ 
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ed upon to give you her opinions at all, ought to have 
advised you to stay at home, to read your Bible, to 
comfort and assist your poor neighbours, and do your 
duty as a daughter, rather than lead you toifancy that 
you are out of your place at home, and' that you might 
do better, and be happier, ^in another situation. They 
who know themselves, my good Anna, and are aware 
of their own peculiar imperfections, are more anxious to 
bring their one talent to' profit, than to receive ten ta- 
lent, s, which they might, perchjncp, \(Vap in a napkin, 
and bury in the dust.” 

Mr. Mills proceeded to remarkj.that the posts of 
most persons in this world are so^/ijed and determined, 
and their duties so decidedly indicated by Providence, 
that no one can well W mistaken with regard to them. 
“ And though an individual,” skiid this good man, 
“ may now and then, as it were, for a moment, find 
iiiniself thrown into perplexity concerning some particu- 
lar step to be taken; yet 1 feel assured, that, if the 
way is not mad? clear before it is necessary to act, he 
that trusteth in the Lord, will, though blind, be brought 
by a way he knew not of, and be led into paths that he 
had not known, till darkness shall be made light before 
him, and the crooked places straight. (Isaiah xlii. 10.) 

“ But in your case, my dear Anna,” proceeded Mr. 
Mills, “ and in that of most young women with regard 
to their parents, and of most wives with regard to their 
husbands, the duties which are required of you are so 
strongly marked, and so exactly defined, that they can- 
not be mistaken but by those who mistake them wilfully. 
In every situation, there may, and must be, many un- 
pleasant circumstances, many things which we fancy 
might be altered for the better. But if our religion be 
substantial, and not merely 'consisting of words; if, 
when we call ourselves by the name Gf the Lord, we do 
not use that sacred name altogether in vain ; we must 
consider ourselves bound to fulfil unpalatable duties, as 
well as tjiose which are altogether agreeable, that is, if 
we desire to pay kny regard to that memorable declara- 
tion of the Saviour— He that taketh not his cross, and 
Jolloweth a/ter me, is not worthy of me. (Matt. x. 38.) 

‘^Now,’’ continued Mills, “I have always been 
in the habit of considering a patient perfonnance of the 
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simple duties belonging to the station of any individual, 
as the most decided, the most rare, the most valuable, 
ai^d the most acceptable proof of the excellency of piety, 
which can oe possibly given by any faithful follower of 
Christ ; and 1 feel my esteem^or such a person very lit- 
tle affected by the circumstance of his being called to 
act in a wide or narrow sphere^ He or she who endea- 
vours to do every thing to the* glory of God, is, doubt- 
less, equally previous in his sight, whether inhabiting 
a cottage or a palacS, whether stationed in a. crowded 
city, or fixed on the side of a Welsh jnountain/’ 

Mr. Mills here stopoed a moment^ expecting Anna to 
speak ; but as she did not^eem inclined to interrupt him, 
he went on. • 

“ Your duties lie first, my good girl, in your own fa- 
mily, and you owe to God a more decided fulfilment of 
these ; but you cannot expect to derive any pleasure from 
the performance of them, till your heart is more deeply 
interested in their success, and they become, as it were, 
a part of your religious exercises. Till you are made a 
real partaker of that grace which marks all the sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, I shall never hope to 
see you such a daughter at home as 1 could wish: and 
if you find your filial duties not sufficient to fill your 
time, and occupy your mind, your poor cottages and 
little school present yop with further ^(pccasiops of ser- 
vice. In short, the Almighty has, even in your little 
sphere, confined as you may think it, given you that to 
perform for which no man of himself is suffiaent.’* 

Anna replied, that she thanked Mr. Mills for his re- 
proof, and hoped that she should have grace to consider 
hqr own duties more seriously, and. to perform them, by 
the divine help, in a*more exemplary manner. She con- 
fessed that she had^ always been inclined to indulge a 
dissatisfied spirit ever since her return from school ; and 
that, even in her religion, she had hitherto considered 
herself more than the glory of God, or the good of her 
fellow-creatures. • • 

** You may hereafter see reason,” continued Mr. Mills, ^ 
‘ to thank God for the retirement in which he has placed 
you, and to be grateful fmr his||having kept you out of 
that professing circle which Mi Parker describes as a 
staifi so truly desirable* In th [se societies, unless very 
TOL. II. V 
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judiciously conducted, young people are taught to use 
the language of religion before the spirit of it has touch- 
ed their hearts, and to make a parade of th^r Christian 
virtues, while, in fact, they ha\e nothing more than the 
semblance of them. The name of Jesus is gut into their 
mouths, but in otlier respects they differ not from the 
rest of the world. Thus are they drawn into a state of 
self-deception, in consequence of which they believe 
themselves to be far advanced towards Mount Zion, when, 
in* the language of Bunyan, they are still in ‘ the Valley 
of Destruction.' 

In those societies, moreover, .^oung women are fre- 
quently led into other dangerou^ errors. They are taught 
to suppose that the^ have given up the world, because 
they no longer frequent the playhouse and assembly- 
room, and because cards are interdicted in their fami- 
lies ; at the same time that they are so frequently called 
abroad by popular preachers and speakers, religious so- 
cieties, and different kinds of meetings, that the young 
Christian (if such an expression ,piay be permitted) is 
lost in one continued round of religious dissipation. 
And thus it often happens that those domestic and re- 
tired duties which ought to be considered as the peculiar 
glory of women, are thought only secondary objects of 
attention : whereas it admits of no question, that in the 
fulfilment of tlutee quiet and luimble duties the female 
character chiefly discovers its appropriate excellency and 
loveliness.” 

Anna here interrupted Mr. Mills, to ask him, whetlicr 
he disapproved of females being engaged in the pro- 
motion of those puWic charities and great undertakings 
now in hand for the conversion of the heathen, which 
she understood to have called forth*an extraordinary de- 
gree of female exertioit? c 

Mr. Mills answered, that he should not consider him- 
self a Christian, if such an idea could ever enter his 
head. ‘‘1 oppose not,” said he, ** the doing of the thing, 
but I ol)ject to 'ihe manner of doing it. , The time, the 
a plaf e, and the temper, in which it is done, make it com- 
mendable or otherwise. There is, as I before suggested,” 
continued this good m<n, certain post appointed to 
every Christian on earfji. The parental abode is assur- 
edly thf station assigned to most unmarried Chrfttian 
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females. When every domestic duty, however irksome, 
(and there will be some irksome duties in every situa- 
tion,) is d^ly and diligently performed, as in the sight 
of God, and with a view to his glory, then every spare 
hour may bp well devoted to such services for the people 
of God as the party may be qualified to engage in ; al- 
ways, however, remembering, that in every state of life, 
or line of duty, self-denial miist be daily practised and 
the cross be takc% ujj. The vanity of dress, the v^jnity 
pf praise, the vanity of pre-eminence, must Ml be 're- 
nounced ; and these two difficult qu^Mties must, at least, 
be aimed at — a consrdousness of the imperfect manner 
in which every present’ daty is performed, with a readi- 
ness to undertake new duties, provided that there be 
sufficient evidence of their being prescribed by the Al- 
mighty. But, my good girl,” added the pious man, 
smiling kindly, ‘‘ there is much inconsistency in a young 
Christian, like yourself, crying out for a wide field of 
usefidness, when she has^ not even as ypt attempted to 
fulfil the duties of her own little domestic circle/' 

Anna seemed a Httle disconcerted by this remark, and 
asked, with some degree of impatience, by what failure 
she had deserved so severe a reprimand? 

The good man smiled again, and answered, There 
arc few services less thankfully received or less useful, 
than that of acquainting people with their faults." 

“ To be sure,” replied Anna, fretfully, “ it is a seiwice 
that our friends are seldom thanked for: but, at any 
rate, I should have judged it a useful service.” 

“It is useless, in general, for this reason," replied 
Mr. Mills, ** because most persons are sensible of their 
faults before they are told of theniv” 

“ But indeed,” said Annd, “ 1 do not exactly know 
wherein I have foil<M in my duty to my parents.” 

“Not exactly!” said Mr. Mills: “then you have 
some indeterminate conjectures on the subject? But, to 
speak more seriously, use the light you have, jny dear 
Anna, in correcting your faults, and mdre will undoubt- 
edly be bestowed upon you.” • • • 

Anna now somewhat peevishly reqxiested Mr. Mills to 
point out some of those faults tclwhich he alluded. %ut 
he answered, seriously, that^ h^ing given her the hint 
he thought necessary, he shouldi now leave her Vo a bet- 
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ter teacher; and so sa37ing, he walked into the house to 
drink tea with Mr. and Mrs. Williams. Anna soon fol- 
lowed Mr. Mills, and he judged favourably^ of her, by 
observing that she had quite regained hgr good humour, 
although she still appeared pensive. 

According to Mr. Mills's supposition, the* hint he had 
given to Anna by the divine blessing proved sufficient; 
for she began to considei more deeply, and with prayer, 
the nature of her past life, with her nuikny short-comings. 
This soon enabled her to discover^ even in her religion^ 
so much error, as to humble and depress her in no ordi- 
nary degree. She speedily percejvbd herself guilty of a 
breach of that commandment which saith — “ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the I-X)rd thy God in vain:” and 
this led the way to a painful convmtion how greatly her 
practice had fallen below her prolessions, and that not 
in a few solitary instances, but habitually. She had 
been, of late, continually crying, Lord, Lord,” even 
while she was ^bringing* reproach upon the name of her 
Saviour, by the inconsistency of l^jer conduct, and that 
never-ceasing reference to self which marked her every 
action. SeJtf^ she found, had been nearlj^ as much her 
object, ever since she had professed religion, as before ; 
and she had even gone so far, under the cloak of in- 
creasing seriousness, as to desire a removal from the 
post in \ 5 ^hich God had places} her, in order to take 
a part in more splendid employments than she could 
find at home, and to enjoy the applause which she 
fancied her virtues could hardly fail to call forth when 
displayed on a more public theatre. 

But without pretending to enter upon any description 
of the various workings of Anna’s mind, I shall satisfy 
myself by saying, that, after a few days, her duty was 
made plain to her, an4 she was enabled to resolve, with 
God’s help, to sacrifice every selfish thought, and to of- 
fer her assistance to her mother in all those plain domes- 
tic duties which her education at L had naturally 

led her to despise, and which the gentle entreaties, and 
t soiqetimes less gentle complaints, of her mother could 
never yet induce hei;, to attempt. 

%Irs. Williams w^as herefore not a little surprised, 
when her daughter, o|:e morning, followed her to the 
dair>', ^nd asked if sh could render her any assistance 
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there. It would be no easy matter to describe the feel- 
ings which this new mode of address excited in the poor 
woman, though it may readily be imagined that they 
were of th^most gratifying description. 

Anna found herself, af tlrstf rather an awkward dairy- 
maid ; and her pride once rose, when the maid whose 
business it was to assist in the dairy laughed outright 
at her many uncoutli attempts to shape the produce of 
the churn into a liandsome form. Neither did she evi- 
dence more skill in tiie kitchen, whither she Jibllow^d 
Rer mother in order to make herself acquainted with 
other parts of hoOwewifery. Her poor mother was, 
however, delighted w'kl^ these first attempts of her 
daughter to render hersell useful, and could not forbear 
repeating Anna’s exploits to her good man at dinner. 
Anna made her father equally happy some days after- 
wards, when she had overcome some of her difficulties 
in the dairy and kitchen, by asking permission to have 
the care of the poultry, a service '^vhich she had declined 
ever since she left school, although presftd to it by her 
father. ** 

We do not in this place pretend to make any remarks 
on the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. It had al- 
ways been weak and injudicious towards their daugh- 
ter, so that by a want of judgment and an abundance 
of improper indulgence they undoubtedly made her dif- 
ficulties greater. But Ihe excessive tenderness of pa- 
rents is no excuse for the disobedience of children ; and 
it only shews a depraved and ungrateful state of mind 
where such excuse is ever pleaded. 

When Anna found herself capable of accomplishing 
what she had first undertaken, she proceeded to en- 
counter other difficulties, extending^ her attention from 
butter to cheese, an^ from the poultry to the lambs and 
calves; and she sanctified her culinary duties by pre- 
paring, with her mother’s approbation, broths and jel- 
lies for the sick. These she carried with her own hand, 
sometimes to considerable distances ovc^ the moifntains ; 
and as the sick and dying had souls infinitely more 
precious than their bodies, she found herself involved, * 
on the occasion of these visi^ts, duties still more aw- 
ful, and requiring more self-control, than any she had 
hitherto undertaken. To the performance of these du- 
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ties she found herself totally unequal in her own strength, 
and this brought her to the throne of grace, where she 
received strength suiHcient for every exigence — For 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew ihiir strength : 
they shall mount up with wings as ehgles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint. (Isaiah xL 31.) Neither can it be supposed, 
that all this time she remained uninterested in the spi- 
ritual state of her parents. But here^she was surprised 
to find her way made so easy; fcr the old people were 
ready to fall in with every proposed regulation whicli 
she thought might tend to the spiritual good of the fa- 
mily. They consented to establi^i morning and evening 
prayers at the first (Suggestion of their child, now be- 
come more dear than ever to them by her late cheerful 
submission to their will ; and the^ never refused to hear 
her read on any religious subjects. 

Anna now found that she need not look out for a 
wider sphere of usefulness than that which at present 
opened to her. she had occupations for every hour, and 
no time to think of fancied grievances, or rather, she 
had no grievances to think of. She insensibly became 
(dieerful and animated, manifesting such an interest even 
in her domestic duties that the busiest times in the farm 
appeared to be the most pleasant to her, 

in this happy manner Anna spent her twentieth year ; 
in the ailtunin of which year, a gentleman, in whose 
hands Mr. Williams had placed a large sum of money, 
suffered great losses which filled the farmer with appre- 
hensions lest he should himself be involved in such pe- 
cuniary difficulties as he had never known before : for 
although he was not a rich man, yet he had never 
contracted any debt6; anci^he had a very proper dread 
of being compelled' to do so. Thj state of his affairs 
had depressed his spirits for some weeks before he could 
bring himself to open his mind to his wife and daugh- 
ter, At length, however, on Mrs. Williams making 
some complaint^ of her upper servant, (for she had al- 
ways'^been accustomed to keep two,) and saying that 
$he<must be obliged to part with her, the farmer thought 
this a proper occasion to mention his perplexities ; add- 
ing, that he wished hia wife could somehow manage to 
do with one maid-servaf.it. 
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I need not in this place trouble my reader with all 
Mrs. William’s ejaculations and outcries, which poured 
like a torrents from her lips, and might have borne down 
the more prudent counsels of her husband, had not the 
good man found out, fxom long experience, that, after 
giving vent to her first feeliifgs of indignation, his wife 
never failed submitting herself to his will. He accord- 
ingly remained silent till he found that the good woman 
was losing her breath ; when he quietly brought forward 
such arguments jfs he thought most likely to convince: 
«o that, aftck‘ a while, he had the pleasure #f finding 
her willing to acqu’^sce in whatever he might think fit to 
propose. But as Mrs. Williams’s head had never been 
fertile in expedients for tiding occasions, and as the sud- 
denness of the news she had justliieard seemed to have 
entirely robbed her .<?f the power of reflection, she had 
no counsel to offer on the present emergency, and, in 
consequence, remained silent. 

In the mean time, the dutiful daughter, having offered 
up a silent prayer for direction, *and hayng received an 
immediate answer to this prayer in the illumination of 
her mind upon the subject in question, hastened to give 
comfort to her parents: so rising from her place at the 
table most remote from the fire, she ran round to her 
father, and, kissing his venerable cheek, ‘*My beloved 
parents!” she said, ^‘Ihope you will never want a 
servant while I have health and* power to h(;lp you. I 
will be your willing handmaid, your servant in every 
respect; and I desire no other reward but to see you 
happy.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams were so much astonished, that 
they did not seem for some moments to comprehend the 
import of their daughter’s speech.. At length, the poor 
father, bursting into tears df mingled joy and grief, ex- 
claimed, “O my t;hild! my 4nna! this is too much. 
And would you take the place of a common servant? 
No; I cannot bear to think of this. I would rather en- 
dure any thing than permit it. We must be brought 
much lower before any thing of this soft can be*rendered 
necessary.” ^ ^ 

What ! ” said the mother, now at length compre- 
hending Anna’s proposal, ** iuifely you w^ould not under- 
take the work of our upper serv|intl Surely, Anna, after 
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your excellent education, this would be a distressing 
change indeed ! ” 

Anna might have answered, v Certainly education 
has not been calculated tontine for such a situation ” 
but it was far, very far from h^r thoughts to utter any 
thing of a reproachful kind to her parents ^t that time. 
Her answer was to this effect, while taking the hand of 
each parent, as she stood between them, and looking on 
the face of each by turns — If, my dear pai*ents, there 
is such a thing as true religion; if^oui*‘ profession of the 
faith of our meek and holy Saviour is not a mere profesi. 
sion ; if we are not living in the habitual breach of that 
commandment which saith, *Thqfi*shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vaifi ; ’ we ought not to he- 
sitate about undertaking any duty which the Almighty, 
by circumstances, appears to presqribe to us. Did not 
our glorious Saviour, when on earth, take upon himself 
the form of a servant? and what, then, am I, that 1 
should presume to think myself above the lowest offices 
of servitude? Rememlfer, dear father, remember, be- 
loved mother, that God resiateth t/ic proud, but giveth 
grace unto the humble . (James iv. 6.) 

Anna said much more to her parents to the same pur- 
port ; but I have not time to repeat her many dutiful and 
earnest pleadings. Suffice it to say, she carried her 
point. The next day, the upper servant was informed 
that her services would-be dispensed with at the end of 
the month ; and the interval was employed by Anna in 
preparing for herself two dresses, fit for work, and yet 
so neat as not to discredit the daughter of a respectable 
farmer. She also made use of this interval for certain 
silent observations on the nature of sweeping, scouring, 
brushing, &c. of which she found herself not a little ia 
need. 

At length, the day of Jilrs. Betty’s^departure arrived ; 
and on the morrow Anna, arrayed in one of her new 
dresses, had cleaned the little parlour, lighted the fire, 
and arranged the breakfast-table with particular neat- 
ness, before her mother made her morning appearance, 

her father came in from the field. 

The parents were both affected by the neat and sim- 
ple figure of their dear child. Mrs. Williams wept, with 
some feelings of mortificUion ; but the farmer was un- 
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fei^nedly delighted, declaring that he had never seen his 
Anna look so well. 

Anna having previously arranged her work, found far 
less difficulty in executing it than slie expected ; and she 
had great pleasure in discovering that her new employ- 
ments did not interfere with pious meditations, nor with 
the learning of portions of Scripture^ nor with the sing- 
ing of hymns. At twelve o’clock in the day, she had 
generally finishec^ all those parts of her work which re- 
quired a particular dre^s. ^ At this hour she assumed 
dier usual appearance, and was ready to sit down to her 
needle, with her mother, till it was time to lay the cloth 
for dinner: after wL^^h, and when she had replaced 
every thing in its order,* slie fouj^d leisure to visit her 
school, or some sick person, always returning in time to 
prepare tea. The /wenings were spent in reading the 
Scripture. 

Thus passed the first month of her gentle servitude: 
at which time she told her fatj^cr, that she would ij|>t 
give up her. place for any other service whatever; since 
she never had found herself so thoroughly happy before. 

Well, my dear girl,” said the old man, taking his 
child’s hand, **if you are contented, I am sure I am: 
for though I have been a housekeeper, from first to last, 
these thirty years, I never had a servant I liked so well, 
or found so true and faithful to my interest. Besides, 
it does me good to see you going about with your broom 
in your hand, so tightly dressed in your neat little cap 
and blue apron.” 

But, not to enter too largely into the history of this 
family, I must be .satisfied with saying, that Anna per- 
severed for many months in the mithfui discharge of 
the duties she had undertaken. *Her mother unfortu- 
nately had an illness which Seprived Anna of her assist- 
ance in the family for some weeks in the dead of winter ; 
during which period she found her duties somewhat 
more laborious, and particularly as her dear parent re- 
quired considerable attention: but the fatigue vwtiich she 
experienced at that time only made her services after- 
wards appear more light and easy. • • 

Although we have not lately mentioned the excellent 
Mr. Mills, yet»he had not lost Sight of Anna. Neither 
did he cease to encourage he| in well doing, nor to^ 
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guard her from any error into which she might be likely 
to fall. And he was particularly careful to guard her 
against self-righteousness, very earnestly cautioning her 
to beware of taking to herself any merit for s?^»ch imper- 
fect works as she had been ena hied to perform through 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit : and with <these views 
he frequently reminded her of those words of our Lord — 
So likewise ye^ when ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say. We are unprojitable ser^ 
van Is: we have done that which duty to do* 

(Lu*ke xvi'l. 10.) 

Very little chang6’ took place in tip, state of Mr. Wil- 
liams's circumstances or family tiarrangements during 
the summer: but early in the^ autumn, the farmer re- 
ceived a letter from the gentleman by whom he expected 
to lose his money, requesting to se^-him, in a few days, 
at L . 

Mr. Williams did not anticipate any favourable turn 
in his affairs from this letter, supposing only that he was 
called upon to<hear a confirmation of his misfortune: 
however, he did not hesitate to meet the gentleman, and 
accordingly repaired to L the evening before the ap- 

pointed day. 

As Mr. Williams had never been at L without 

calling on Mrs. Parker, he thought he could not deviate 
from his usual custom on this occasion, although the 
agitation ef his mind about his ^affairs would have led 
him to prefer a quiet seat in the corner of the travellers’ 
room at the inn. Accordingly, having put on a clean 
shirt, and combed his grey Tiair, he walked to Mrs. Par- 
ker’s ; and being told that the family were at home, he 
was ushered into a handsome drawing-room, where he 
was soon joined by Miss Parker, who, receiving him with 
considerable warmth and liveliness of manner, insisted 
upon his drinking tea in her mother’s dressing-room: 
for Mrs. Pai’ker’s weak and languid state had not per- 
mitted her for some years to come down stairs. 

Mr, >yilliams, though still in low spirits, followed 
Miss Parker up Stairs, and was introduced into an ele- 
igant, dressing-room, where he found the old lady with 
her younger daughter, who was at this time one of the 

most fashionable young^’women in the t<jwn of L . 

In addition to these two^persons, there was in the room 
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an elderly lady, of fine carriage and great vivacity, who 
received Mr. Williams as^a very old friend, although the 
good man did not recollect ever to have seen her in his 
life before? she soon, however, made out her pretensions 
to his friendship, by irftbrm*ng him that she had been 
well acquaiftted with his charming little daughter, when 
at school. 

This lady, whose name was Humphreys, was a kind of 

oracle among the«imore serious persons in L . She 

was made acquainted with *^every anecdote wjiich ijny 
tody else knew, and her advice was.^considered of such 
high authority as nitl to be appealed from. 

After certain complir leyts had passed on all sides, and 
many peculiarly tender enquiries «liad been made after 
the health and spirits of dear Miss Anna, Mr. Williams 
was permitted to tal?c the refreshment of tea; and in 
the mean time, Mrs. Humphreys gave him an ample ac- 
count of the many changes which had taken place in 
L during the last twelve memths. 

When tea was over. Miss Parker, assufhing a peculiar* 
gravity of countenance, said, that she hoped her dear 
Anna was really well; adding, that she had been very 
uneasy about her lately, not only from a certain inde- 
scribable kind of constraint which had run through her 
letters, but also from a report made to her by a friend, 
who had accidently seen the young lady, and described 
her as looking very thirf and dejected. 

The farmer coloured at this unexpected remark, and, 
with the apprehension of a father tremblingly alive to 
the welfare of an only child, tried to recollect if there 
lately had been any thing in Anna's appearance which 
could have given any probable ground for such report. 
But as his daughter had appeared remarkably well and 
blooming during tipe whole summer, he did not know 
what to think ; nor could he coifceive upon what ground 
this observation was made. But he was not long left to 
form vague conjectures; for Mrs. Humphreys, taking 
the hint from Miss Parker, presently ventured, in plain 
terms, to call the good man to account for allowing his 
daughter to work like a common servant, and very fPeely * 
to blame him for taking such an^dvantage of her Chris- 
tian humility and filial submission. 

Mr. Williams defended himself as well as he ^ould by 
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pleading iiecessitv, the eagerness of his child to under- 
take the duty, and her unconmitpn good health since she 
had undertaken it. 

IMiss Parker and Mrs. Humphreys both represented to 
him that Miss Anna’s birth*, education, talents, and per- 
sonal accomplishments, all rendered her quife above the 
oilice of a common housemaid; and that if her religious 
feelings had induced her to make such a sacrifice of her- 
self, her parents’ discretion should hs ve equally urged 
them to prevent it. ^ . r 

The farmer repeated some of those arguments by which' 
iiis daughter had laboured to coi^race him that a true 
Christian can never be too huivible ; and thence he pro- 
ceeded to express his <iteady persuasion that a Christian 
in deed, and not in word only, could never think any duty 
beneath him, however poor and mekli it might appear in 
^ the eyes of the world. 

Mr. Williams’s arguments, however, had no effect upon 
his opponents, who afErmed that they had nothing to 
do with the case in qu^'^on ; that Christians of course 
would be led by their pmciples to exert themselves be- 
yond their strength, and that it became their friends to 
see that they did not overstep the bounds of propriety, 
and destroy their constitutions by their labours of love. 

Mrs. Humphreys then alleged, as an instance of what 
they had just asserted, that even Miss Parker had actu- 
ally at one time quite overdone herself by her extraordi- 
nary exertions, and probably would have shortened her 
days, had not she ventured to interfere and insist upon 
her young friend’s sparing herself. 

Mr. Williams having had presence of mind to ascer- 
tain by enquiry that Anna herself had made no com- 
plaints of her present situation, took his leave, and re- 
turned to his inn far, more unhappy ihan he had left it; 
the conversation he had heard having filled his mind 
with vague terrors about Anna’s health. On this sub- 
ject he had felt no alarm before : but now he began to 
suspect that, if Anna should hereafter be afflicted with 
illness, (and who is not liable to such visitations?) the 
‘^worlfl might not only blame him as the cause, but that 
perhaps he might not be able wholly to clear himself of 
the charge. 

The qext day, howev<nr, brought unlooked-for comfort 
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to the poor man; for the gentleman to whose hands his 
money had J>een entrusted, was enabled not only to 
give a go^d account of the debt, but also to replace the 
whole sum in JMr. Williams’s hand, his affairs having 
taken an unexpectedly prosperous turn. The farmer, 
with strong feelings of gratitude to the Ruler of all 
things, lost no time in placing out the recovered sum on 
the l)est security; and then, iVith a light heart, he turn- 
ed his horse to\^ards his home. It was evening when 
^he ascended tl|^;*mounfkin, and he thought he ha(f.ne- 
vcr before felt so^ grateful for the*-* retired situation in 
which his lot had tfeen cast. 

The hearts of Mrs? Williams and Anna were filled 
with gratitude and joy by the plftasant news he had to 
tell. 

Next morning was proposed to Anna that she 
should immediately give up that troublesome office intjn 
the family which she had so dutifully undertaken and 
so faithfully fulfilled. At the same time her father 
thanked her in the post affectionate manner for the ex- 
ertions she had made; *^by which,*' said he, "you 
not only gave me inexpressible comfort, and prevented 
me from incurring debts which I now should have had 
to discharge, but, with God’s blessing, you accomplish- 
ed a much more difficult work — you convinced me that 
religion is not a mere form of words, but that faith is a 
real and substantial tiling which has power not only to 
produce a consistent course of conduct, but even to 
overcome the natural selfishness of our evil hearts.*' 

Anna replied, that she was ashamed to be thanked 
by her parents for any thing she had been enabled to 
do ; as she had still done less than her duty, and never 
could expect, during the longest life, to discharge her 
debt of gratitude •towards them. And she concluded 
by requesting her father and mother, instead of* taking 
another servant into the family, to receive in that place 
a poor cousin, the orphan daughter of a sister of Mrs. 
Williams. " As we are n^ar of an rfige," said Anna, 
"we will divide the work between us; and my poor 
cousin will then have a happy home, instead of**bein^ 
tossed about among strangers.* 

The farmer was greatly pleased with this request, and 
would have acceded to it at onie, had not the yonversaT^^ 
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tion at L come to his recollection. The plan, 

however, was so agreeable to Jiis feelings^ that he did 
not make any long resistance; so a horse and pillion 
were sent the next day to a small town^ in riie heart of 
the mountain, for his ’vife’s niece, who, after having 
tried several modes of subsistence, had, for a‘few months 
past, lodged with a sempstress, and earned a bare sub- 
sistence by assisting her hostess. 

About a month after the return oft the farmer from 
h-T — , ajetter was received from Miss Parker, contain- 
ing a most pressing- invitation for Anna to visit L . 

Anna was desirous of declining t|u^^ invitation, but Mr. 
Williams was anxious that she^should go, if it were only 
for a short time; since he secretly wished that Miss 
Parker and Mrs. Humphreys might witness the cheerful 
and blooming appearance of his chijghter. Anna was 
^not quite so willing to accept the invitation, because 
^ she was now very happy, and feared to have her happi- 
ness marred by intercourse with the world. But the 
matter was settled by a reference to Mr. Mills, who 

said, that as he must go upon business to L before 

the setting in of winter, he would undertake to bring 
Anna home with him. Mrs. Mills was also consulted 
about Annans dress, as she had lately been paying a vi- 
sit in a neighbouring town ; and she recommended such 
things as she thought were suitable to her situation in 
life, her age, and her Christian character. 

At length, all things being prepared, Anna and Ifer 
father set oft’ for L • 

Anna’s mind was in that state in which a pious young 
person’s ought to be : she was prepared to be thankful 
for every attention, and to enjoy every innocent pleasure 
which might come in her way during her journey. As 
the farmer and his daughter travell^ in the little mar- 
ket-cart, they were obliged to make two days’ journey 
of it, and consequently to spend one evening at the inn 
on the side of the common, where they were received 
more as 'old friends than common guests. Anna heartily 
enjoyed this interval in company with her dear father, 
*and proceeded in an equally cheerful state of mind the 
next day. < 

Mr. Williams accompanied his daughter to Mrs. Par- 
. ker’s do^or ; and then, lacing called elsewhere by parti- 
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cular business, he took an affectionate leave ot her, ex- 
pressing a hppe that they should meet again at the end 
of a luont^, 

Anna being Jeft by her father, knocked at the door, 
and was hshered, by a smart footman, into a room in 
which slie had often been, but which was so entirely 
metamorphosed by modern furniture of the most elegant 
form, arranged in the most fashionable disorder, that 
she had hardly r^'co^ered h^r surprise, before Miss par- 
,ker, and her .,^y sister Miss Jane, ran into*the room 
to welcome ancnbi^ibrace her. Anna’s mind was in too 
correct a state to ac*j>w her to be frightened, or to ap- 
pear awkward before her young friends, but she cer- 
tainly was surprised at their appearance. She had 
pictured to herself J;icr friend Charlotte dressed indeed 
with neatness, hut^ with all the plainness and economy 
of a Cliristiau female, who thinks every needless penny # 
spent on herself as so much taken from the poor ; she 
likewise had expected something in her j;nanner and ex- 
pression of countenance indicative of humility and a 
will subdued : but of Miss Jane she had only thought 
as of a child, much like what she had left her. It can- 
not tlierefore be wondered at, that Anna was surprised 
when she saw the elder of these sisters dressed in the 
most costly manner, though undoubtedly iu a l>etter 
taste than that of the younger, who appeared as if she 
had been striving to spoil her fine person (for she was 
really handsome) by the most vain and fantastic attire 
which the foolish fashions of the day could authorize. 
Neither in the countenances of these sisters did Anna 
find any thing more attractive than in their dresses. 
Xet long-established affection pr&vailing over momen- 
tary surprise, she received \heir expressions of regard 
with her natural warmth, and .proceeded to ask them 
a thousand questions about their mother and other 
friends. 

Anna was next taken to see Mrs. Parker in h^r dress- 
ing-room, whom she found much aged* and thence slie 
was led by Miss Charlotte to the chamber appointed * 
for her, who whispered that she wished to be some time 
alone with her dear friend. • 

There she immediately began to converse on religious 
subjects. • She expressed, in sitrong scriptural terras, ^ 
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the gratitude she felt in being, as she affirmed, callea 
from darkness into light ; and then proceeded to lament 
the deplorably careless state of her sister^ with her 
mother’s absolute deadness to. all rehgious feelings. 
From thence she went on io describe the delightful re- 
ligious society then existing in L . She spoke of 

Mrs. Humphreys as the first of Christian characters, 
and was very abundant in the praises of their excellent 
minister. Miss Parker cc^cludecl^ bjf saying, that, as 
they werfe to have a party of religious friends in the 
evening, she should then have the ^inexpressible plea- 
sure of introducing her dear Annar them. 

The volubility with which ••IVi'iss Parker spoke, and 
the ease and freedom with which she introduced reli- 
gious expressions on the most cojnmon occasions, not 
only astonished Anna, but seemecTlo render her quite 
dumb; insomuch that, finding herself utterly unable to 
open her mouth on those divine subjects which appeared 
so wholly to fngross *her friend’s attention, she was 
more than once on the point of. applying to herself 
those dreadful denunciations of the divine displeasure 
which are held out against such as are ashamed to ac- 
knowledge their Saviour. 

In the midst of this private intei*view between the two 
friends, dinner was announced, and Miss Parker led the 
way into the dining-parlour, wh^re the only addition to 
the party was Miss Jane, who was just come in from 
the usual round of visitings and shopping which occu- 
pied her mornings. 

Anna enquired for Mrs. Parker, but was told that 
she never dined down stairs. Could not we then 
have had our dinner .taken up into her dressing-room?” 
said Anna. * 

“ She would rather bg alone,’’ replied Miss Charlotte, 
coolly. 

“ But I hope,” said Anna, ** that mv company causes 
no chaqge ? ” 

“ Not the least,” returned the young lady. 

I T|ie conversation now took a new turn. Miss Jane 
mentioned the winter fashions as being just arrived, 
and Miss Charlotte askid what they were. 

While she was speaking, she eyed her friend’s travel- 
ling-dress in a manneif which a little disconcerted her. 
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aiui then said, “ My dear Anna, I suppose you will 
want some new dresses. You perhaps would like to go 
with us to-morrow, to see what is likely to be worn this 
winter?” ^ 

Anna, who had by this time recovered her self-com- 
mand, smilpigly answered, <iliat she was provided, for 
the present, with all she wanted. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Parker, that is probable: but 
perhaps you would like to have your clothes arranged 
to the fashion?” ^ ^ ^ , 

* “ It is so long jin ce I have had any thing t(f do with 
%sliions,” replieo^ still anxioiis to ward off this 

attack in a f riendly’ ’ my, ‘‘that there would be some 
didiculty, I fear, in coafdrming nay usual dress to the 
general taste.” 

“ But surely,” sai(} Miss Charlotte, “you would not 
wish to be quite par ticular in matters of such little im- 
jiortance?” 

“Anna;” said Miss Jane, laughing, “you perhaps 

suppose that the religious people'in L y- do not think 

at all of dress. I aljow, there are a few who do not, 
and who are more concerned about clothing the poor 
and naked than about adorning their own persons. 
But the first Christian characters here are not of that 
sort. My sister, for instance, is, to the full, as nice 
and particular about her dress as 1 am, though 1 make 
no pretence whatever to,religion.” . 

She was going on in the same style, when Miss Par- 
ker rebuked her severely. Upon which Miss Jane 
laughed, and shrugged up her shoulders; and Anna 
began to hope that the conversation about fashionable 
appearances would end here. But Miss Parker insisted, 
at Jieast, that Anna should have her. hair cut and dress- 
ed ; asserting, that she did think it judicious for 
Christians to make their profe^ion despicable in the 
eyes of the world by a neglect of the common and inno- 
cent customs of life. 

After diriner, Anna again proposed a visit tp Mrs. 
Parker’s dressing-room : but Miss Parker declared that 
this was now her mother’s time for taking her evening 
nap, and the young^adies accordingly gathered round 
the dining-room fire, talking oi? their old school days 
and schoolfellows, till the arrival of the hair-dresser 

VOL. n. X ' • 
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reminded them that it was time to prepare for the even* 
ing party. 

Anna blushed when she heard that the hair-dresser 
was actually arrived ; however, in this point* she thought 
it best to submit: and so, going up to her room, she 
sat down very patiently to undergo the retpiired opera- 
tion. After having paid and dismissed the man, she 
dressed herself as neatjy as she could; and scarcely 
had she finished this task, w'hen her two young friends 
entered the room, the one pi;ep»*red for a fashionable 
party abroad, and the other for a party of another de- 
scription at home. 

Anna had seldom seen so g?^^’a figure as Jane pre- 
sented, and it did npt a little amuse that giddy girl to 
read in Anna’s eyes certain indications of amazement 
at parts of her costume which did^not quite suit Anna’s 
old-fashioned ideas of decorum. Miss Parker, having 
complimented Anna’s hair-di*esser, and blamed her 
dress-maker, now told her that her mother would be 
glad to enjoy rher company till the party should assem- 
ble; and accordingly Anna went into Mrs. Parker’s 
dressing-room, accompanied by Miss Jane, who remain- 
ed with them till informed ' that the sedan-chair was 
come to convey her to her party. 

Anna found Mrs. Parker looking very dull, and even 
dejected ; and when that lady complained of low spi- 
rits, she*? ventured to ask her if she did not spend too 
much time alone, 

Mrs. Parker sighed, and answered, that she had long 
been used to be left alone, 

Anna begged that she would permit her to spend 
that evening, at least, with her. 

‘‘No, no,” replied Mrs. Parker, fretfully; “I will 
not punish you: I know ^ that young people like com- 
pany.” 

“Indeed, Madam,” said Anna, “I have lived too 
long in retirement to care much for company; and 1 
should have particular pleasure in spending this even- 
ing with you.”^ 

You are very good and very polite,” said Mrs. Par- 
ker; “ and I wish my daughter#had a little of your 
consideration. As to'Uane, she is very young, and, al- 
though fond of gaieties, like most young people of her 
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age, yet she has more time to give me than Charlotte 
has; and, while sitting with me, she is good-humoured 
and entertainifig. But Charlotte is continually dictating 
to*me, as iM were a child; indeed, she treats me as if 
1 were a perfec^t idiot, and •totally ignorant on some 
certain subjects : and yet I see no particular good which 
she herself derives from any of her new notions.” And 
then the old lady burst forth into such an unqualified 
censure of all reiigious characters, as we not unfre- 
quently hear from wdtldly persons who have j^een u|i- 
ft)rtijnate in their connexions of this pature. 

But, as Anna knevvthat Mrs. Parker had always been 
considered what is caliod ^an odd-tempered woman, she 
determined to observe more of whaA passed between the 
mother and daughters before she ventured to judge be- 
tween them even in ^\ir own mind. The conversation, 
however, having taken this turn, she was not sorry that 
Mrs. Parker would not permit her to stay with her the 
remainder of the evening. ^ 

When the larger part of the expected tjonipany were 
assembled in the drawing-room, Miss Charlotte came up 
herself to lead down her fri^end, and introduce her to the 
party. 

On the opening of the door, Anna, who had been in 
a kind of continued amazement all day, was not a little 
dazzled and astonished by the blaze of light, the num- 
ber of persons assembled*, the splendour of the i^om, and 
the elegance of the dre^es, which all broke upon her 
view at once in this assembly, an assembly which she 
had pictured to herself as consisting, for the most part, 
of grave and sedate personages, clothed, at best, like her 
good friend Mrs. Mills in her Sunday gown. She had 
no!, however, much time for reflection, being led forward 
and presented by name to the company at large, and 
then particularly introduced to Mrs. Humphreys, who was 
seated on a sofa in the most conspicuous part of the room. 

Mrs. Humphreys received Anna with the most marked 
politeness, took her hand, made room for her •on the 
sofa by her side, and introduced her to the lady that sat 
next her as a young gerson who, with the holy zeal •f a 
martyr, had sacrifleed all earthl]j| pleasures, in order to 
devote herself to the most exemplary fulfilment of her 
filial duties* 
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■ Anna could hardly help asking herself if Mrs. Hum- 
phreys did not mistake her for some other person : and 
when convinced that Mrs. Humphreys knew very well 
of whom she was speaking, she felt assure^ that th«re 
must have been some strange misstatement of her cha- 
racter brought to L ; since she could «pot recollect 

one single action of her life in which she had acted as a 
Christian heroine, although she remembered many oc- 
casions on which her conduct had been grossly unkind 
and ungrateful to her parents.^ \lut while she was con- 
sidering whether she ought not to attempt to set Mr^ 
Humphreys right upon this subject/ her embarrassment 
was increased by perceiving tljia!>* she was at that mo- 
ment furnishing a subject of* discourse to most persons 
in the room, as might easily be understood by their sig- 
nificant looks and whispers. Sh^e was therefore much 
relieved, when Mrs. Humphreys, addressing herself to 
Miss Parker, enquired if they >vere not to have the 
pleasure of their dear minister's company that after- 
noon ? * 

Miss Parker answered, that he had certainly promised 
to come; but he had begged her not to wait tea for him, 
as his time was never at his bwn command. 

Several persons now echoed Mrs. Humphreys’s voice, 
who had just expressed her fears that their beloved pas- 
tor would ruin his constitution by his labours; adding:, 
that no man could, uninjured, l^ng support such a round 
of duties, or answer such consent calls upon his time. 

Many voices were instantly raised in admiration and 
pity of this excellent man, whom all represented as un- 
dergoing, in addition to his labours mental and bodily, 
the severest persecutions which the enemies of religion 
could inflict. And. so touching were the outlines wlwch 
these good people drew 6f their beloved minister, that 
Anna, whose imagination had been very busily and very 
injudiciously at work during the whole of the day, had 
just finished a picture in her own fancy of this respecta- 
ble pastor, in which she had blended together such 
symptoms of suffering and Christian resignation as one 
should naturally expect to discover in a portrait of Da- 
via Brainerd or the venerable Swtrtz, when a loud rap 
at the street-door yvm the immediate forerunner of a 
brisk jM;ep in the hall, which speedily brought into the 
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room a well-looking, ruddy, boyish-faced young man, 
in a genteel clerical dress. 

’the joy el: pressed Iby the greater part of the company 
at the appearance of thi^ young pastor brought up some 
old-fashioned blushes into Anna’s face, particularly as 
some of the ladies who expressed so much delight were 
quite as young as herself, and therefore could not claim 
the privilege of years for their freedom of manner. 

In the mean time, IVfr. Burton, (for such was tjie narae 
df the young clergyman in question*') politely refusing 
several chairs olferTO. to him in different parts of the 
room, stepped up to Mias farker and Mrs. Humphreys, 
who were sitting near together; jwid having paid the 
usual compliments, was going to sit down quietly, when 
Mrs. Humphreys ca;l*i3d him to account for being so late. 

To which he made answer, that his time was not at 
his command ; and that his calls were so numerous, that 
he hardly knew in what way to answer the one half of 
them ; but that he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of joining the present party,,** although,” added he, in 
a whisper to Mrs. Humphreys, ** I shall be obliged to sit 
up half the night in consequence.” 

Mrs, Humphreys immediately repeated his whisper 
aloud to Miss Parker; adding, that she hoped Miss 
Parker was sensible of the favour done her party by 
Mr, Burton’s presence stmong them. And th^n, with- 
out waiting for the young lady’s answer, she proceeded 
gravely to caution the young clergyman against over 
exertion in ttte way of duty, telling him how many per- 
sons had ruined their health in order to ertibrace a larger 
field of usefulness, and beseeching him particularly not 
to "deprive himself of his rest git night. 

She spoke so largely on these subjects, that Anna, w'ho 
had been kept in a state of amazement all the day, could 
not help looking up again to the young gehtleman’s face, 
to see if she could observe there any symptoms of fa- 
tigue or lassitude. But the placid and blooming ap- 
pearance of the supposed sufferer, and the liveliness of 
his eye, induced her to imagine, that his labours and 
trials, like her own, had only existed in Mrs. Hum- 
phreys’s imagination, and that tlie young man had not 
more to do than what conduced to his health and the 
promotion of his robust appearance. She was soon. 
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however, disturbed from her quiet reflections on this 
subject, by Mrs. Humphreys requesting that she might 
have the pleasure of introducing l4ieir dear ministei^ to 
Miss Williams ; adding, .that Mr. Button was already 
fully acquainted with her piety, her filial ffffectioii, and 
all the trials to which she had been called, as well as 
the wonderful manner in which she had been supported 
through them. e 

Anna had no time to recover ftom the confusion into 
which she was thrqwn by this sudden address, before she 
found it necessary to answer the bop»^s and polite speeches 
of the young clergyman, who^ hiilng thus called upon by 
Mrs. Humphreys, thought it incumbent upon him to say 
something civil to the young stranger, particularly as 
her appearance was agreeable, modest, and unaffected, 
and such as is generally looked upon with respect if not 
with admiration. 

The tea-table being, arranged, and Miss Parker placed 
at it, with several of her young companions to assist her, 
Mr. Burton was making his escapeTowards it, when Mrs. 
Humphreys, addressing him again, said, that she had 
another subject of complaint against him, and that she 
must call upon him, in the name of all the company pre- 
sent, to defend himself. This heavy charge,’^ said 
Mrs. Humphreys, ** is, that you left us last Sunday, and 
placed a* stranger in your pulpit. Now,” added she, 
“ we all protest against a repetition of this offence.” 

Indeed we do,” repeated many voices. 

We shall be very angry if you make an arrange- 

ment again without having just cause,” said Mrs. Hum- 
phreys. 

But,” said Mr; Burton, ** the gentleman who took 
my place is one of the first preachers in the county ! ” 

“ First or last,” said Mrs. Humplireys, “we will de- 
cidedly not allow of any exchanges of the kind. So 
beware of a second offence.” 

“ But,” said a young lady, who had risen from her 
chair at the other end of the room on the first opening 
of 4this cause, and walked up quite close to Mr. Burton, 
“ I am come to enter my protest against all monopolies. 
Are we poor starving* creatures, who live at the other 
end„,of the town, and, go to a church where the old cu- 
rtfl^ pVeaches us all to sleep, are we quite* to be shut 
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out from all that is good and animating? Mind not 
what they say, Mr. Burton,’’ added she, putting her 
hHnd upoiT^his arm ; ** but come to us whenever you can 
get any one to Sll your .pulpit.” 

Tea was mow handed round ; and, after tea, Anna still 
hoped for some of that enlivening Christian conversa- 
tion which Miss Parker had often described in her 
letters as constituting the chief charm of their religious 

societies at L # Byt sfee hoped in vain; and .the 

•whole evening passed away in much such conversation" as 
I have described a^aove, with one or two vain efforts at 
something of a better^*k^*nd, from pile or two of the party. 
For, notwithstanding thetlescriptipn I have given of this 
assembly, I should not hesitate to say, that it included 
many of the true servants of God : and Mr. Burton him- 
self, though muck?' injured by flattery, was a real well- 
wisher to religion, and had, at times, very humbling 
thoughts of himself, and very exalted views of his Sa- 
viour, as will appear hereafter. • 

But unless there i>e a person of superior abilities, as 
well as piety, to direct religious meetings of the kind in 
question ; unless there be some charitable work to em- 
ploy the hands, and some holy book to engage the 
mind ; it is, I fear, generally found, that much flatness 
and insipidity creep into these assemblies; while reli- 
gion is too often made the vehicle of flattery and the 
cloak of vanity. 

After tea* Mr. Burton, and an elderly lady of the 
name of Biiil, whom we shall have occasion to mention 
again, made some attempts to give the conversation a 
better turn. But although Mrs. Humphreys and Miss 
Parker spoke much, and seemed fully acquainted with 
fevery mode of speech used^n the religious world, yet, 
when the company took their leave, Anna felt such an 
unaccountable depression of spirits, that she was glad 
to plead her journey as an excuse for going to bed im- 
mediately, , 

1 will not enter into a detail of Antia’s feelings, nor 
dwell upon the manner in which she reasoned^ with ^ 
herself when alone, but merely give you the result of . 
all these reasonings, which wis an unfeigned thank- 
oflering to her heavenly Father for her retired situa- 
tion, her happy home, and the simple state* of reli-\ 
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gion under her own wise, and excellent, and truly holy 
pastor. » 

The next morning, at no very early homv Anna was 
called to breakfast in IV^rs, Barker's^ dressing-room. 
She there found the old lady and her daughters, but 
there was not the same appearance of cheerfulness in 
this family party as in that which usually assembled in 
the little parlour at Mr. Williams’s faijm. Mrs. Parker 
wai? making her ordinary ..contplaint of having had a 
bad night, and that complaint was, as usual, almost^ 
totally disregarded 'by her daughtei^. Miss Jane was 
running on flippantly with an accent of her last night’s 
entertainment; and, ^^in the fnean time. Miss Parker 
looked as if she considered both her mother and sister 
as persons who had n<^ ,#ense of reUgion, and of whose 
conversion there was liale or no n6pe. She accord- 
ingly, while pouring out the tea, preserved a cold si- 
lence, which Anna thought was ill calculated to make 
her religious profession amiable in the eyes of her rela- 
tions. * 

After Anna had sat for some time considering what 
she should say to please all parties in this ill-assorted 
company, without hurting her own sense of right and 
wrong, Miss Jane threw her into the utmost confusion, 
by asking her, with an arch smile, how she had enjoyed 
herself the evening before? what she thought of Mrs. 
Humphreys? and if she did not find Mr. Burton’s con- 
versation truly edifying? 

There is a certain tone, a peculiar and #describabie 
manner, by which the enemies of religion instantly 
make themselves known to each other, while they be- 
tray themselves to its real friends. The object of out 
present narrative is, indeed, to describe, and, as we* 
hope, to correct, the defects of professors. But let it 
be understood, that it is not our purpose to draw a 
comparison between even the weakest and most erring 
Christiai^, and those daringly wicked characters who 
make a mockery of all that is serious, delighting to 
^dwel^jUpon the minutest miscarriages of serious profes- 
sors, and holding up their defects to public ridicule. 

It is but too true, thdt at this period, in which reli- 
gion is generally accounted estimable, there may be a 
/considerable portion of hollow professors in evelry Chris- 
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tian society : yet it may please God to use the influence 
even of these, for the advancement of much that is good, 
aiid, as it Jias been elegantly observed by a pious lady 
iiow living, to employ these^fruitless trees for the same 
purpose aifi the gardener employs the hardy fir— to 
shelter and protect his more delicate plants. Is it not 
possible, that beneath the shadovtr of the loud professor, 
and amid the bustling appearance of the ostentatiotis 
multitude, who are j^ow crying, “Lord, Lord,’" in, pur 
^streets and public places, drowning by their Vfehemehce 
the shouts of thevnitere worldling— is it not possible, I 
say, that a new race' J^ay rise up, who shall resemble 
the willows by the watet-brooks,^ and the roses of the 
wilderness ? 

But to return to our narrative. — Miss Parker seemed 
to be highly irritfi^l^d by these expressions of hCr sister, 
and Anna felt shocked and amazed. But neither of 
them being prepared with an answer, Miss Jane, as if 
to provoke her sister, proceededPto reniaj^k, that if Anna 
had any cases of conscience, or any mental difficulties, 
she could not do better than open mind to Mr. 
Burton; as he was, notwithstanding his juvenile ap* 
IKmrance, a man of deep experience, and had often 
proved himself a very valuable counsellor to much older 
persons than herself. 

This remark seemed, to excite a high degree of dis- 
pleasure on the part of Miss Parker, who was scarcely 
restrained by the presence of Anna from expressing her 
feelings in strong language; but, at the same time, 
it afforded so much gratification to Mrs. Parker, that 
the old lady, forgetting her bad night, burst into a 
loud fit of laughter, whereby she ^added not a little to 
the confusion of her young •visitant. But before Anna 
could resolve what reply she ought to make to the sar- 
castic expressions of Miss Jane, she was relieved by the 
entrance of Mrs. Mary Bird, who, after having tapped 
lightly at the door, walked in without further ceremony. 

There was nothing in the appeavaTice of this Mrs. 
Bird, excepting perhaps a certain peculiar sweetness of^ 
countenance, which could attract the regards of any 
stranger : nevertheless this obsiture person appeared to 
be one of the most sincere and humble Christians of 
whom the society of L could boast. 
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The occasion ot this lady's visit to Miss Parker was 
this. At the time when serious subjects began first to 

be agitated in L , the young ladies hccJ, in their 

zeal, established a large i school for teniale children. 
Twelve of these ladies formed themselves ihto a com- 
mittee, each of them entering into an agreement to su- 
perintend the school for'*one month during the year, 
in order to prevent confusion, manj good laws and 
regulations had been drawn up by Mrs. Humphreys, 
and Mr.^ Burton h^d accepted thf office of catechist.’ 
For one year, all went on well, till^eiich lady had taken 
her turn. But, inasmuch as perseverance in well-doing 
is contrary to the general course of human nature, some 
of the young ladies, during the second year, began to 
complain of the weight of the uiideijtaking ; while those 
who were more wiUin^Kfchan the rest* frequent ly found 
that they had their neighbours’ turns to take in the 
school as well as their^wn. The third year, the visi- 
tors fell off s(? much, that those who still continued 
willing to labour in this field, found the duty very bur- 
densome; among whom poor Mrs, Mary Bird, having 
an infirm sister, with many other charitable calls, felt 
herself much incumbered by her school duties. The 
chief purpose therefore of her visit this morning to 
Miss Parker was to plead her inability to give up her 
whole time to the school, and to* request that her young 
neighbour would not be weary of well-doing, but take 
her turn, as usual, with the children. For it seems, 
that Miss Parker had that morning sent a note to Mrs. 
Bird, requesting her to take her month of duty, alleg- 
ing, as her own excuse, a nervous complaint, and in- 
clination to head -ache, which made the noise of tBe 
school insupportable to her. 

Now Jdrs. Mary Bird-, who was herself a particularly 
simple open character, had not the smallest idea that 
Miss Parker could possibly have any objection to dis- 
cuss this matter before her mother, her sister, and her 
friend; so, without circumlocution, she opened the 
^causi* in the audience of the above-mentioned persons, 
representing to Miss Parker, though in a very humble 
and Christianlike manner, the error of which she was 
guilty in giving up so laudable an undertaking on ac- 
count trifling inconvenience. # 
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Miss Parker replied, that she did not consider ner- 
vous feelingb as trifling inconveniences; and added, 
rtiat if Mi^. Bird knew what she suftered from head- 
aches, she would not press Jier to endure the noise and 
closeness of the school. 

Mrs. Mary Bird, with unaflTected kindness, and en- 
tire freedom from suspicion. of any affectation in the 
young lady, coi^doled with her on the state of her 
health; but added, •th^.t, if Miss Parker could not sit 
• long in the school, it would greatly cncourag^ the poor 
children, if she Would now and then drop in for a few 
minutes, to dispense' some of those pretty little rewards 
of her own needlework ^hich usgd to give the children 
so much pleasure. 

Miss Parker, wljose self-complacency was somewhat 
restored by the ilast words dropped from Mrs. 

Mary’s lips, and which she instantly perceived had 
made a favourable impression on Anna, answered, that 
Mrs. Bird was very good in consklering her feelings so 
kindly, and she assured her, that, if she would oblige 
her so far as to let her make her escape out of the 
school when her troublesome bead-ache threatened 
her, she would make a point of often dropping in and 
seeing who was worthy of the little trifles she had to 
give. 

Mrs. Bird seemed tolerably satisfied with* these pro- 
mises, and proposed, as it was a fine morning, that the 
young ladies should take advantage of it for a walk to 
the school. ' 

1 should have the greatest pleasure imaginable in 
accompanying you, my dear Mrs. Bird, and shewing 
Anna our noble school-room,” replied Miss Parker, 
had I not an engagemenf which cannot be put aside. 
You know, we are to meet this morning at Mrs. Hum- 
phreys’s, to consult about a clothing-club for the poor : 
Mr. Burton is to be there, and every thing is to be set- 
tled to-day.” , 

Mrs. Mary Bird looked grave whclh she understood 
the nature of Miss Paiker’s engagement: whicl^ Missj^ 
Jane remarking, said, with a provoking smile, that she 
did not wonder at Mrs. Ma^’s being thrown into a 
state of trepidation on hearing of any new plan of use- 
fulness to be set on foot at L . 
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** And why, my dear Miss Jane,’* asked the old lady, 
why should I look grave when any new proposal is 
made for doing good?” 

** O,” said Miss Jane, Jhe reason is*3imple enough 
— you arc naturally alarmed, lest the whol^ manage- 
ment of the new scheme should devolve on you, as so 
many of the former useful projects of our ladies have 
already done.” ^ 

Np answer was made tp this jeiriark, for it was 
scarcely tinished, when Mrs. Alary Bird arose to take » 
her leave ; and immediately on her dc^parture, probably 
fearing lest she should witness further imperti- 

nences on the part of her sister, Aliss Parker invited 
Anna to accompany her to Mrs. Humphreys’s, 

While they walked together towards Mrs. Hum- 
phreys's, Miss Parker unusually^*%%lent. And An- 
na was now not a little embarrassed ; for she had dis- 
covered that all was not right with her friend, and be- 
gan already to /mtertaiS many fears that her religion 
was exhibited more in words than* deeds: in conse- 
quence, she hardly knew how to converse with her. 

On arriving at Mrs. Humphreys’s house, Anna was 
as much struck with the laboured elegance of its furni- 
ture and decorations as she had been with the same 
ornamental appearances, though on a larger scale, in 
Mrs. Parker’s house; and she cpuld not help asking 
herself, how this growth of fashionable splendour agreed 
w ith the increased profession of religion which had late- 
ly taken place in the Town of L ? 

Mrs. Humphreys was sitting on a sofa in an elegant 
little parlour, dressed, it is true, as an old person, but 
w'ith such studied exactness as seemed not wholly suit-* 
ed to the state of one who niade so loud a profession of 
having abandoned the world and its vanities. The air 
and manner of Mrs. Humphreys were, at the same time, 
so strikingly artificial, and her mode of speaking on re- 
ligious subjects so studied, that Anna felt, as she was 
introduced into the room, and was pressed to take a 
feat qn the sofa by the old lady, a kind of reluctance 
and repugnance to enter into familiar conversation with 
her for which she could not account; and she was, 
thereforC^^ particularly disconcerted, when Miss Parker, 
.asking after some young lady whom she had appointed 
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to meet her there, said she would leave her dear Anna 
with Mrs, Humphreys, while she went to call upon the 
person in qi^estion. 

• Anna v^s, in consequence, left for more than an hour 
with Mrs. Humphreys : duyng which time, the soothing 
and flattering expressions which the old lady used, toge- 
ther with the many religious sentiments she uttered, had 
wrought such a revolution in Anna’s feelings, as to ex- 
cite some regret |vhen their conversation was interrupted, 
which it was, at l^gth, hy a thundering knockin,g at 
. the door; and, a few moments afterwards, ei^ht or ten 
young ladies werlS ushered into the small parlour, ac- 
companied by Mr. ^An^'ton. 

This last was the firsf to throw himself on a chair, or 
ratlier into the corner of Mrs. Humphreys’s sofa from 
which Anna had arisen; where, after several attempts 
to yawn and exp^3ss fatigue, h(|[complained, that he was 
worn to death, that he could not get a moment to him- 
self, that he had been actually up the greater part of 
the night, and that he was now forciblj^ torn from some 
business of the greatest importance, by a dozen, at least, 
of cruel creatures, who had assailed his house on all 
sides, and brought him away captive. 

** Because, although you had promised,” said Miss 
Parker, “ we knew you would not come, if left to your- 
self; and we could not do without you.” 

“My promise,” said Mr. Burton, “was only condi- 
tional ; I call Mrs. Humphreys to witness, if it were more 
than conditional.” 

“ You know,” said Mrs. Humphreys, “ that I never 
take your part.” 

The newly arrived party, being invited by Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, placed themselves round her table ; and, after a 
quarter of an hour’s general discourse on the gossip of 
the day, Mrs. Humphreys caUed the attention of the 
company to the business on which they were met, pro- 
ducing at the same time certain plans which she had 
found in the different religious magazines and. registers 
which either she or any of her friendi^ took in. These 
' several plans were read, discussed, amended, appjoved.^ 
disapproved, adopted, and rejected; the company so 
often diverged from the matter in question; so many 
compliments were paid, all of which required disqualify- 
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iiig speeches from the person complimented ; such a va* 
riety of opinions were brought forward ; such a perpetual 
recurrence was made to things which Anna had supposed 
to have been already settled ; that, although business 
had commenced at twelve, ,the clock striSck three before 
any thing was determined; and as it was*fvell known 
that Mrs, Humphreys always dined at three, it was 
agreed that the meeting .should be adjourned to a fu- 
ture day. ^ 

As Miss Parker and Anna we;re accompanied by seve- 
ral of the party from Mrs. Humphreys's to their own« 
door, they had no particular conversation together; so 
that the events of the morning i\fere scarcely touched 
upon till, at dinner, IJdiss Jam^ asked, in her usual im- 
pertinently lively manner, what had been done at the 
meeting? — a question which instantly excited Miss 
Charlotte’s ill humour. ^ 

As Miss Jane declared her intention of staying at home 
this evening, Anna expressed a hope, that they might all 
together drink tea with Ivirs. Parker. But she was spee- 
dily informed by Miss Parker, that'she had an engage- 
ment to go out which could not be set aside : so Anna 
found that she must give up her wish of spending that, 
evening with the old lady, in order to accompany her 
daughter to a party — where much the same scene w^as 
presented as she had witnessed the night before. 

In this heartless way passed most of the time which 

Anna spent at L . During this period, she heard 

much talk of religion; but scarcely could discern any 
points in which these professors differed from the world 
in general, excepting that they did not play at cards, 
nor attend the amusements of the theatre, (the theatre 
being at this time open in L .) But when she look- 

ed for self-denial, which Mr. Mills had taught her to 
consider as one test of truly religious principles, she saw 
so few instances of this kind, and those so slight, so ar- 
bitrary, and uncertain, that she was almost led to form 
this harsh decision— that, M'ith the exception of Mrs. 
Mary Bird, ther^ were few of the religious society in 
, L — who appeared to be much acquainted with the 
nature of Christian simplicity. 

We may discern the* errors of our fellow-creatures, 
and mourn over the state of the world in general, with- 
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out deciding on the case of any single individual. There 
were, even at that time, many well-meaning persons in 

the religious., society at L ; individuals that daily 

spent many hours in reading and prayer; who yet, while 
they believed themselves s^arate from the world be- 
cause they did not attend its public amusements, were 
so entirely influenced by the persons with whom they 
associated, as to be kept in as complete a state of bond- 
age to the creature as the most worldly characters in 

L , Thus tlfcy were sorely let and hindered in their 

^Christian walk, because they did not look «imply» to 
* Christ, but, seeki^ig for honour (rtie of another, were 
caught in the net oil:.the flatterer. And so, being en- 
tangled in the snares oT Satan, they became of the num- 
ber of those who, by a high prof&sion and inconsistent 
practice, render themselves guilty of taking the name 
of the Lord in v^^, as well as of making religion con- 
temptible in the sight of its enemies. 

In this society, Anna gradually lost her spirits; and 
though, through the influence ctf the flattering speeches 
which she daily heafd from Mrs. Humphreys and others, 
she acquired rather an higher idea of her own perfec- 
tions, yet by this she was no gainer in the article of hap- 
piness ; since, in proportion as her attention was directed 
lo self, she became estranged from the Saviour. Prayer 
and private meditation, once her chief delight, now gra- 
dually lost something of their sweetness; till at length 
she was ready, when alone, more than once to break out 
in the beautiful words of the hymn — 

*• Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord ? 

Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and his word ? > 

“ How blessM the hours I once enjoy'd ! 

How sweet their memory still I — 

But they have left an aching void, 

The world can never fill.” 

One sad but very common effect of flattery slie expe- 
rienced in a particular degree, which was this— that, 
being afraid to lose the good opinion she supposed her* 
companions to entertain resp%cting her, she became 
afraid to deal sincerely with them. Although therefore 
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she, saw the exceeding impropriety of Miss Farter’s con- 
duct towards her mother, yet it was very long before she 
could bring herself to hint her thoughts QU the subject 
to her friend : and when she did so, it was in so weak 
and indecisive a manner, that it might«^lmost as well 
have been let entirely alone; since it only^gave Miss 
Parker opportunity to justify herself, and to use argu- 
ments in her own favour which, notwithstanding their 
fallacy, served to strengthen her in her fault. 

Miss Parker represented to Anna thit her mother was 
not' only an enemy to religion, but, as far as lay in her, 
pow or, a persecutor also ; and that <jvery effort which 
she, her daughter, had made to Ica#^ her to better things, 
had only ended in the mother becoming more hostile than 
ever to the interests oT religion. 

Anna might have answered, that she feared Miss Par- 
ker had not taken the way to make lyjgion appear ami- 
able to her mother. But the selfish fear of giving offence 
kept her lips closed; while Miss Parker proceeded to 
say, that she supposedHhe irreligious state of her mo- 
ther and sister were to be her trials; that this was the 
cross she was to bear; and that it was her constant 
prayer to be enabled to support it with fortitude. 
“But,” added she, in an agony of passion and pride, 
which Anna interpreted into a burst of tender feeling, 
“if 1 must, on their accounts, lose the esteem of my 
dearest friend, my trial will be bitter indeed.” 

Forbearing to repeat the quotations from Scripture 
which Miss Parker used during her defence, I will only 
observe, that they were so well applied, as not only to 
deceive Anna, but even to confirm the young lady her- 
self in. the idea of her being an injured daughter, perse- 
cuted by an infidel mother for the sake of her religion^; 
in fact, a Christian heroine. Thus, while her vanity 
was soothed, she was encouraged to proceed in her im- 
prudent course. 

The period fixed for Anna’s stay at L being, 

however^ nearly exhausted, Mr. Mills, one morning, 
drove up to Mrc. Parker’s door, in the well known 
taxcd-cart, lent to him for the occasion by the farmer: 
*and f am happy to add, that Anna was not yet so spoil- 
ed by flattery, or so iiyured by a soft and luxurious 
life, as not to feel her heart bound with joy at the sight 
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of the good man who was come to take her back to Her 
happy home. 

As my story has unavoidably run to a considerable 
lehgth, 1 sliail pass over Anna's joyful reception of Mr. 
Mills, and her enquiries absut home; simply stating, 
that it was agreed that Mr. Mills should dine the next 
day at Mrs. Parker’s, and that the following morning 

Anna should leave L in'* company with this good 

man. f 

Mr. Mills had beftn known for some yearj in that 
^art of England as a religious character and a superior 
preacher; and, al^Qugh by some he was said to be a 
little singular, his char;4cjer was of consequence enough 
to make Miss Parker wish to give some of her friends an 
opportunity of seeing him. She therefore resolved, as 
in virtue of her la^ge fortune and her mother’s intirm 
state of health sl^e could do just what she pleased in 
the family, to give him a dinner, and to invite Mr. Bur- 
ton and Mrs. Humphreys, with several other ladies, to 
meet him. ® 

All these arrangements being made, and the party as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, before dinner. Miss Jane, 
who sat with her face towards the street, suddenly start- 
ed up, and, running to the window, called her sister to 
look at Henry Low, the hair-dresser’s son, whom we 
mentioned some time ago as having gone from L— 
following a company of* strolling actors, with* whom he 
had returned some time since, and was at that period 
taking all the first-rate characters on the stage in the 
town, 

“ Jane,” said Miss Parker, how can you be so ridi- 
culous? What possible interest can I have in seeing 
ILarryLow!” ^ 

Miss Jane turned round and smiled; and, begging 
her sister’s pardon, added, that she did not know that it 
would be considered as a sin to look at an actor when he 
happened to be walking in a public street. 

A sharp retort from her sister was tl^ natural conse- 
quence of Miss Jane’s remark: on which, Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, taking up the matter somewhat seriously,# and 
appealing to Mr. Mills, stated to that gentleman, that 
this Harry Low was in great Sanger of being utterly 
ruined by the injudicious applause which was lavished 

VOL. IT. T 
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on his appearance and hue voice by the youii^ ladies 

who frecpienled the theatre in L ; and, before Mr, 

Mills could make any reply, sKe proceedefl to fifive Miss 
Jane what the young lady called a lecture oft the crueFty 
of misleading a young man, in such a lifie of life, by her 
injudicious, and even improper, commendations. 

While Mrs. Humphreys continued to expatiate on 
the dangerous eftects of dattery in general, and parti- 
cularly when bestowed on persons of this description. 
Miss Jane continued to shake .he^ head and shrug up 
her shoulders, no\^ and then venturing an intelligent 
look at Anna, whom she more than half suspected of 
not being quite so devoted an ^admirer of Mrs. Hum- 
phreys as some otheiss of her sister’s friends pretended 
to be. 

When Mrs. Humphreys had concluded her address, 
having ventured to diverge from hei^^^^rst point in order 
to express her dislike of all theatrical amusements 
whatever, she again addressed Mr. Mills; and, being 
somewhat displeased by Miss Jane’s conlemptuous man- 
ner, which she had not failed to 6bserve, called upon 
him, as a Christian, to confirm all she had said on the 
before-mentioned subjects. 

Mr. Mills smiled, and, turning to Miss Jane, remark- 
ed, that he thought it wholly needless to speak upon 
the subject of theatrical amusements in the present 
company,^ 

“ And wherefore?” said Miss Jane. 

Because,” replied Mr. Mills, “ I am sure that there 
is not one person present, who cordially, and from the 
very bottom of her heart, quite approves of the way in 
M’hich these amusements are arranged and conducted in 
this country.” ’ * 

“ O, Mr, Mills,” said IVliss Jane, I am sure you do 
not believe what you say. You cannot think that 1 in 
my heart disajiprove of these amusements, and yet con- 
stantly partake of them.” 

Mr, Mills bowed to the young lady, and smiled, at 
the same time saying, “ You are young, rny dear Miss 
Jana, and can hardly yet understand what tends to 
your happiness. I doubt not but that you already begin 
to suspect the empiines^ of these trifling pleasures; and 
the time will, I trust, come, when you will be convinced 
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of their utter incapacity to add to your happiness. 
But, be this as it may, your good friend Mrs. iluin- 
pj^reys does well to caution you against the habit of 
flattering ^'oiir^ fellow-creatures, and by this means 
blinding them to their real* interests, while you urge 
them forward in the way of j)erdition/’ 

Mr. Mills then made some very apposite remarks on 
the nature of flattery; and, after having pointed out 
how fatal the ap^flauses of the public might prove to 
such a young man as the one in question, he vetitured to 
remark, that although the voice of human praise was 
dangerous to almost^ ‘«?very description of mankind, yet 
that its efiects were decidedly less fatal among worldly 
people than among religious profeSsors, 

Mr. Mills was proceeding to add something more on 
the subject of flatt{”«y, when Mrs. Humphreys completely 
silenced the good man ; not by contradicting him, but 
by her loud and vehement expressions of acquiescence. 
“I so entirely rgree with you, fliy dear Sir,'’ she said, 
‘‘ that, as my good friend Miss Parker knows, I often 
restrain my feelings of approbation when I see any 
thing commendable in my Christian friends, even when 
my heart is bursting with these feelings. There is 
nothing which I dread more than the effect of praise on 
a young and ardent mind, and indeed it is perhaps 
equally injurious to those who are more adyanced in 
life. We all require to be kept low, Mr. Mills: our 
only place of safety is at the foot of Mount Calvary. 
When we are tempted to quit this place, and set up any 
merit of our own, we are in danger of wandering from 
our proper station. Indeed, Mr. Mills, I approve of all 
yqu say, and only wish my young people here (looking 
towards Miss Jane) could always enjoy the benefit of 
your conversation.’’ 

“ Mrs. Humphreys,” said Miss Jane, surely you 
forget yourself! How often have I heard you say, that 
in enjoying the advantage of Mr. Burton’s society, we 
need not desire any other spiritual guidd?” 

As this speech was made in a whisper, though suffici- 
ently loud for every one in the room to hear, Mrs. rfum- 
phreys pretended not to have observed it; and dinner 
being at that moment announced, a general move was 
made towards the dining-room. 
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As soon as this removal was effected, and its conse- 
quent bustle at an end, Mrs. Humphreys ae^ain addressed 
herself to Mr. Mills; and, after expatiating for some 
time, and with considerable address, on^sevcf/al indiffer- 
ent subjects, she began to ^pealf of the iown which Mr. 
Mills had lately left for his living on the ^ills. She 
mentioned several persons known to her in that place, 
and spoke of them as characters who would do honour 
to any Christian society whatever; Intimating, at the 
same time, that they owed thrir tonversion, under Di- 
vine Providence, to* Mr. Mills’s ministry. 

Mr. Mills had been listening v'^th considerable inte- 
rest to what Mrs. Humphreys advanced respecting his 
former flock; and tlfough he perhaps feared that the 
very high commendations bestowed on some of his peo- 
ple by this good lady needed some qualifying, neverthe- 
less he was, on the whole, pleased, had allowed her 
to perceive that she had, at length, found the means of 
gaining his ear: till, <in her venturin^^ so far as to at-*- 
tribute some credit to him for this , happy change which 
had taken place in the persons she tiad been speaking of, 
he started as one waking from a dream, and, speaking 
with rapidity and not without emotion, entreated her to 
give the glory where it was due. After this, without 
loss of time, he introduced another subject, as if he felt 
that the present topic could no longer be dwelt upon 
w ithout danger to his own soul.' 

Whether Mrs. Humphreys and Miss Parker had o}>- 
served. this conduct of Mr. Mills is not known, but it 
was not lost upon Anna. Neither did it escape the no- 
tice of Mr. Burton ; for when the ladies had withdrawn 
after dinner, and the gentlemen were left together, the 
following important conversation took place between 
them. 

Mr. Mills had been acquainted with the father of Mr. 
Burton for many years, and Mr. Burton had often seen 
him ;when a child in his father’s house. Now therefore 
addressing hin\ not only as an experienced Christian, 
but as an old friend, he opened his address by observing 
that several things had that day dropped from Mr, Mills 
which excited in him ^n inexpressible degree of uneasi- 
ness. 

Mr.« Mills was much astonished at this remark, and 
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begged Mr. Burton to point out what he could possibly 
have done or said to render him thus uncomfortable. 

/'Sir,” returned Mr. Burton, "you have convinced 
me of hyp?>cris 5 ,y ; and^, though unintentionally, have 
made me sensible that I have lately been acting not only 
a useless, but 1 may add a ridiculous part in the society, 
where I ought to be looked up to as a faithful guide in 
the way of holiness.” 

" You surprise me. Sir,” replied Mr. Mills. "What 
|iave I said? what nave I done? You must explain 
yourself further biifore I can possibly enter into your 
meaning.” 

" Do you recollect, my dear Sir,” replied Mr. Burton, 
" what you said respecting the vcJice of human praise, 
when the ladies were speaking of the young man who 
has lately distingii/«hed himself so much in the theatre 
of this town ? naniely, that the effects of praise were for 
the most part deAdedly less fatal among worldly people 
than among reli|^ious professors?*'” 

"Well, my good Sir,” returned Mr. Mills, "and do 
you question the truth of this assertion?” 

"By no means,” said Mr. Burton: "I am far from 
questioning it: but it alarms me. It represents things 
to my mind in so new a light, as nearly to confound all 
my ideas. Till I heard these words from your lips, I 
had imagined that the cause of religion was promoted by 
the commendations which are at this period so liberally 
bestowed by one Christian upon another; and I fancied 
that the voice of praise— I do not speak of flattery — was, 
as it were, almost needful to us, in order to support us 
amid the trials of this present state of being.” 

."That there is a certain boldness inspired by the 
commendations of our fellovP-creatures I do not deny,” 
remarked Mr. Mills. " But the question is this — Is that 
boldness of the right sort? is that courage of a kind to 
be depended upon? Does not human praise induce the 
man who is under its influence to depend upon Jiis own 
exertions, andiwalk in his own strength, rather than in 
the strength of the Lord? And he must be ignorant in- 
deed of the whole tendency of our religion, who expects 
a consistent walk from him whorin any degree depends 
upon himself in the performance of his duties. Human 
praise undoubtedly produces considerable effects on 
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society. It may make a man eloquent ; it may make 
him learned; it may strengthen his desire to acquire 
head knowledge. Excellent actors, valiant soldiers, 
able lawyers and mathematicians, havp b^en rendered 
such by human praise. *rhe commendations of the re- 
ligious world may increase the number of religious pro- 
fessors; it may make men cry, ‘Lord, Lord,’ and take 
the name of God in vain : but it will never make them 
Christians, or keep them such. Impi^pier motives can- 
not produce desirable consequences ; and if that which 
the Almighty uses for humbling the ^lide of man’s heart 
js by man perverted to the purple of exalting him in 
his own good opinion, what result can be expected but 
that of shame and Confusion, inconsistency and folly ? 
Not to speak of the disgrace which professors bring upon 
themselves in the eye of the world ky tlieir want of hu- 
mility, what incalculable injury do thc^ do to each other 
by making religion the vehicle of flattery; for the un- 
qualified praise, of whrijh I have alreadV heard too much 
in this place, admits no softer name than that of flat- 
tery. And I again repeat, that I consider no possible 
mode of adulation which can be used by the mere world- 
ling, half so destructive of human happiness as the 
cruel deceptions which proceed from the mouth of him 
who deceives his neighbour respecting his spiritual con- 
cerns.” 

Here Mr. Mills paused : but as Mr. Burton made no 
remark on what he had said, the excellent man pro- 
ceeded to this effect. — “ To prove what 1 have just as- 
serted,” said he, “ I will point out two examples: flrst, 
that of a young man such as the one who came under 
our observation before dinner — a well-looking and cle- 
ver man, who follows, for his support, a vain and dan- 
gerous profession; and, secondly, that of a young mi- 
nister, who has some knowledge of religion, a wish to 
distinguish himself, perhaps some desire of doing well, 
a fine voice, and an agreeable person. Both these per- 
sons, though in such different lines of Itfe, are public 
characters, and are both liable to be assailed by the 
ffatthries of the world: this of the professing world; 
and that of the mass- of ordinary society. But on 
M'hich of these persons, I ask, is the praise of man like- 
ly to produce the most fatal effects? It would seem 
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not unreasonable to suppose that, as the minister is not 
so far from tfee way of duty as the stage-player, it may 
please the Almighty the sooner to arrest him in his ca- 
reer of follj ; though we presume not to say, that such 
a mercy may not be extended to the other. But, hu- 
manly spealving, the case of that man who makes the 
voice of commendation his idol while he professes to 
be a zealous servant of the most high God, appears to 
be far more hopeless than that of the most profligate 
^offender. And if any kind of reasoning could induce* us 
to question this ti^th, Scripture and experience should 
nevertheless compel ^^is to acknowledge it: for, what 
reason, 1 ask, is assigned* for the backwardness of many 
of the chief rulers among the JAvs to confess Christ, 
but this — they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God? what would be the result of our 

enquiries, were we to search the page of history for the 
most atrociously wicked characters? Should we not 
discover them fiinong those who have made religion 
the cloak of their , ambition, and who* have used the 
name of God to obtain that honour which cometh from 
man only? 

1 am persuaded,” proceeded Mr. Mills, “ that such 
a use of the name of God is a more offensive breach of 
the third commandment than that of >^hich the most 
profane are guilty when they openly blaspheme in our 
streets. But, not to <fiverge too far from our subject, 
as I hope that there are not many now in England who, 
like Balaam, Mahomet, and Oliver Cromwell, delibe- 
rately and determinately fall into the dreadful sin of 
using religion only as a cloak for cruelty and pride, we 
vyll return to our two supposed characters, and enquire 
further into the probable effects of flattery upon each 
of them. The stage-player is^ no doubt, elated and 
intoxicated by the thunders of applause with which he 
is continually saluted ; but he is not deceived as to the 
concerns of his soul by the roars of the multitude. No 
one tells him, because he is a fine imitator of other 
men’s manners, that all is well between him and his 
God; neither is ‘Peace! peace!’ continually whfeper-^ 
ed in his ear by his thoughtless associates." But the 
flatterers of the professing young man deceive him in 
points of the most infinite importance to his Avelfare: . 
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they make him believe that he is far advanced in the 
path of salvation, when his fopt is, perhaps, treading 
the way of destruction ; and lead him to suppose him- 
self the chosen of God, while he is yet ki the very 
bonds of Satan. 

“ These, my dear Sir, are some of the milic)|j^fs pro- 
duced by those who have the language of religion con- 
tinually in their mouths vi^ithout understanding the true 
nature of it; and hence ought we who are professors 
to be especially mindful of the cdmmandment — * Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord^thy God in vain ; ” 
constantly looking inward, and evjsjr seeking those helps 
of the Spirit of God whereby alone our religion can 
be preserved from degenerating into a mere noisy pro- 
fession, and our expressions of piety from becoming as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals^I^ 

O, Mr. Mills!” said Mr. Burton, when the good 
man had ceased to speak, you havi^ indeed touched 
me to the quick: but Z thank you fot it. You have, 
by the divine ’ blessing, made me ^ feel my errors. 1 
have been in a dream; and you, I trust, have been 
commissioned to awaken me from it. May the Almighty 
enable me henceforward not to sleep as do others, but 
to watch and be sober! ” 

Mr. Burton then entered into some particulars of his 
life, and seemed to be much affected while he spoke. 
He stated^ that, when he first began his ministerial ca- 
reer, it was in a little village, where he lodged in a 
farm-house, had a low salary, and a mean apartment: 

but,” said he, and the tears started in his eyes, “ I 
was happy then. My mornings were spent in the study 
of the Scriptures in their original languages, and in 
tracing the pages of history, as they referred to prophe- 
cy; I dined early; and in the evenings I visited my 
parishioners and my school. Nature then seemed to 
spread forth all its beauties for the purpose of inviting 
me to communion with my Creator, and I had not un- 
frequenlly reason to think that my God was present 
with me. But a friend put it into my head that 1 ought 
to stek a wider sphere of usefulness, and persuad- 
ed me to believe that I, was thrown away in my retire- 
ment. These views were so gratifying to my self-love, 
that I used every exertion, and put every engine which 
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I could command in motion, to procure me a larger 
church and a more extensive charge of souls. I obtain- 
my wishes ; but by the change I have neither found 
riches nor •con tent. If my income is larger, my ex- 
peijces are proportion ably greater. I must now appear 
better dressed, occupy handsome lodgings, and do 
many things which were unnecessary in my former cir- 
cumstances; yea, and I now think myself happy if I 
can keep free from debt.*’ 

“ Mnsi!" repeatAl Mr. Mills, ** must hav^ all these 


“ Yes,” answered JMr. Burton, “ 1 repeat must: for 
I have no strength to resi^it the desire of appearing alto- 
gether like other people in the society in which I live, 
and especially where I am held up as a shining light, 
and as an exampl^ of all that a young minister ought to 


You evidenjf'y then are not lit for your situation as 
a public man, replied Mr. MiMs; “‘and this was well 
known to your heavenly Father when hft appointed you 
to a retired situation. O how careful should we be 
never to interfere pragmatically with the leadings of 
Providence ! I could tell you, and so could every expe- 
rienced person who has ever studied the ways of God, 
what miseries ensue from the want of that faith where- 
by we are taught to follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth, and w'hithei'soever he may choos^ to direct 
our path.” 

The excellent old gentleman then proceeded to give 
the young minister much sage advice, adapted to his pre- 
sent circumstances. And, before we drop all mention 
of this young minister, we may add, with pleasure, that 
tfiis advice was not thrown away, but that, from the pe- 
riod of which we are speaking, by the divine blessing, 
there was a marked change in the conduct of Mr. Bur- 
ton. 

The next morning, at an early hour, Mr. Mills and 
Anna were on the road in their littlei taxed -c^t; and 
Anna gradually found her lately dejected spirits again 
revived by the simple discourse of her reverend friend,# 
together with the fresher breezes which met her from 
the mountains. 

The subject of Mr. Mills’s discourse, as they passed^ 
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along, hud respect to the dangers arising to the profes- 
sors of religion from prosperit^t, and the absolute need 
there is of looking well to our hearts lest we should tal^e 
credit to ourselves for any thing we art* einltded to do 
which may appear commendable' in the smallest degree. 
And as he noticed the very light manner in which too 
many persons of the present day write and converse 
upon the most solemn subjects, he seriously remarked, 
that even the most lively Christians, tllrose whose liearts 
were really devoted to God, mu^ be sensible of the 
dreadful disparity and disagreement wkich are frequently 
to be found between their words an^l their thoughts, their 
outward actions and their inter/ial feelings. “ Hence,’' 
said the good man, “there is not one commandment by 
w'hich 1 feel myself more entirely condemned than the 
third : since scarcely an hour passes, ^nd not one single 
occasion is set apart for devotion, in \^^ich 1 do not take 
the name of God in vain, and that iii the most plain 
sense of the commandment. However, ”\dded he, cheer- 
fully, “ though^conderaned in every particular by the 
law, yet we are allowed to continue our journey through 
life under the influence of a sweet and encouraging as- 
surance, that the price of our redemption has been fully 
paid by Him who could confidently say to his enemies, 
Which of you convinceth me of sin ? ” 

Early the second day from their leaving h , Anna 

arrived at ‘her beloved home; where, being confirmed 
in her views of what she considered to be the true na- 
ture of religion by all that she had observed among the 
professing part of the inhabitants of L , she im- 

mediately returned to her usual round of duties, and 
continues, we trust, to fulfil them, in the strength qf 
Him who is our ever present helper in the time of need, 
with no greater mixture of human infirmity than is 
usually discoverable among sincere and upright Chris- 
tians. 

By our last account of Anna, we understand that she 
is beconie a wife land mother. But as her husband is 
a young man whom Mr. Williams employed to assist 
*}iim vfhen he perceived that his own strength was begin- 
ning to fail from his grovying infirmities, she is not sepa- 
rated from her parents, and her venerable father has 
*8till the privilege of beholding the lovely c fleets of piety 
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as evidenced by bis daughter through all the various du«- 
ties of domestic life. 

The lad^ of ^the manor having concluded her history 
of Anna, ti^ushed the evening with prayer. 

“ O MOST holy Lord God, against whom we offend 
continually, and |ever more seriously than when we pol- 
lute thy worship hy^ wandering and unholy thoughts, 
j)rofaning thy holy word and glorious name by our heart- 
less and formal uS^ages; pardon, vPe beseech thee, our 
past oflences of this Mature, for His sake who shed his 
blood upon the cross for us miserable sinners. And 
through thine infinite mercy, and*according to the pur- 
poses of thy redeeming love, pour out upon us the influ- 
ences of thy Holy Spirit in such a measure, that the love 
of God may be sJ effectually shed abroad in our hearts, 
that our service/-, may henceforward cease to be mere 
formal and hyp(,3critical obscrvalices ; ayd that, for the 
time to come, our delight may be only in thee, who art 
the fountain of all blessedness, and the giver of all good. 

‘‘We are condemned, O Lord, by all and each of thy 
holy commandments, and our offences are without num- 
ber and past all calculation. Our best duties, our reli- 
gious observances, our penitence, and our prayers, stand 
in especial need of atopement. What, then, might be 
recorded against us mth relation to our more careless 
hours! Nothing, thw, remains for us but to take up 
the language of the prodigal and say — ‘ Father, we have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and are no more 
worthy to be called thy children ! ’ Nevertheless we are 
not left without an encouraging hope: for though we 
have been led by the diviife mercy to know and feel 
something of our utter depravity, yet we are favoured 
with an abiding confidence and growing assurance, that 
our salvation has been wrought out by one in whom is 
no sin, and whose merits, when laid in the bailee, not 
only abundantly outweigh our offences, ^but render them, 
ill comparison, even lighter than the dust of the balance. 

“ Our trust, then, O God, is in thee, who hast made 
us truly willing to cast away th© rags of our own righte- 
ousness. We confess, O Lord, that we are vile, exceed- 
ing vile; that we have worked out our own destruction; 
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and that we are utterly corrupt and abominable. But, 
we beseech thee, 0 Lord, remember thy wfords unto thy 
servants. Let Christ be formed in us the hope of glory ; 
and may we at last be counted worthy, fhroftgh him, to 
enter into that rest which 'has been prepared from the 
beginning of time for all those who have washed their 
garments in the blood of the Lamb slain before the foun- 
dation of the world.” 
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CHAPTER XVL 

• 

^ Fourth CommaudpieTit. — Bemembcr that thou keep holy tuo 
Sal)bath-I)ay. Six Days shall thou labour, ai)d do all that thou 
hast to do ; but the seventh #I)ay is tlie Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God. In it thou shall do no Manner of Work, thou, and thy Son, 
and thy Daughter, thy Man-Servant, and thy Maid- Servant, thy 
Cattle, and the Strapgor that is within thy Gates. For in six Days 
the Lord made HfSven and Earth, the Sea, and all tliat in them is, 
and rested the i fenlh Day : whe|*cfore the Lord blessed the 
seventh Day, ano! hallowed it. * 


HEN the lady of the manor found herself once more 
surrounded by her dear young people, she looked smil- 
ingly around her, and said, I am now about to carry 
you, my beloved young friends, into a new world ; very 
earnestly desiring to 'excite in your minds*that ambi- 
tion, which, with ijBte divine bles.sing, may raise you 
above the mean and contemptible distinctions of •this 
present life.’* 

The lady then observing, that the fourth command- 
ment was to supply the subject of their present day’s con- 
versation, requested one of^the young ladies to repeat it ; 
which being done, she proceeded to the following purpose. 
— ‘‘I felt, my dear young people, that our last discourse 
detained us too long upon earthly ground, and gave us 
many distressing views of the folly of man. * But it will 
not be the fault of our present subject^ if we art not now 
raised, as it were, into the third heaven, and brought into 
the immediate presence of the Lamb of God, surrwinded 
with that multitude of the redeemed » who, clothed with 
white robes, and having palms in their hands, continu- 
ally cry„ * Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Sabetothr” , 
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The lady then proceeded to remark, that the Holy 
Scriptures contained a number of notices of events and 
successions of events, which were to .take place in the 
course of time, though not without bearingisome refe- 
rence to the state of man ih eternity. “ Some of these 
notices,'’ continued she, are contained iif the words 
of prophecy, and require no corresponding act on the 
part of man ; while others are veiled under some pecu- 
liar ceremony or form, to be continually observed until 
the completion of the events of x/hlch they were the ap- 
pointed forerunners as, for example/ the lamb slain at 
the passover foreshewed the death^of Christ, and there- 
fore the feast rf the passovet was commanded to be 
annually commemorated until the event of which it was 
the type should take place. In the same manner, tlie 
institution of the Sabbath is a type of certain events 
which will not be fully completed iA\til the consum- 
mation of all things; though I considd *, that the obli- 
gations of the old Sabbath are now whwy referred, and 
that, probably,* by divine appointment,^ to the Lord’s- 
day; which day must be no otherwise confounded with 
the Sabbath than thus far — that this day being also a 
type of rest, it is obligatory upon Christians to rest 
from their weekly labour upon the Lord's-day, in tlie 
same manner as the Israelites rested formerly on their 
Sabbath.” 

The lad^^ of the manor was interrupted in this place 
by one of the young people, who observed, that she was 
somewhat surprised at the distinction which had just 
been pointed out between the old Sabbath and the 
Lord’s-day, saying, that she had always considereil 
these two days as the same with respect to the diitit^s 
which they required, and the events of which they were 
the types. 

“ These days,” replied the lady of the manor, ** are 
both types or emblems of the rest of the people of God 
when delivered from the power of sin and death: and, 
as such,‘ it is req^ ired of the children of the Holy One 
that they keep the second of these days in the same 
fnanner as the first was kept among the Israelites; that 
is, by resting from the Ijibours of the ordinary days of 
the week, and devoting this rest to the service of God, 
as directfid to do in the fourth commandment. But, 
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notwithstiiiHiiiiff that I have granted all tliis, about 
which 1 believe all Christians are agreed, yet I am per- 
suaded, from •the Jenor of Scripture, that the old Sab- 
bJlth and ^he Lord’s-day are types and symbols of 
different future** events, and «onse<juently are not to be 
counted as one and the same institution; but though 
similar in the obligations they hold out, yet varying in 
their nature, and not to be* confounded when consi- 
dered with a vievi to prophecy.” 

The young ladies a»krM)wle'lged in this place /hat tffey 
<lid not corijpreh^id what their eaccellent instructress 
was aiming at. On which she smiled, confessed that 
she had, perhaps, begun ^at the wrong end of her sub- 
ject, and said, that she would endeavour to state her 
opinions in a plainer form. You all understand, my 
dear children,” said the lady of the manor, “ the origi- 
nal institution oft the Sabbath, as explained in the 
fourth comman4'"’^ent. ‘ In six days the Lord made 
heaven and and on the ..seventh day he rested 

from his work vwiich he had made: whei^fore the Lord 
blessed the seventh* day, and hallowed it.’ In these 
seven days, we find, according to several of our pious 
commentators, the type or emblem of the duration of 
the present world, which, it is generally supposed, will 
continue seven thousand years: six thousand of these 
being decreed to be spent under the bondage of sin and 
Satan ; and the last, under that more blessed order of 
things when Christ shall reign on the earth, and rest 
shall be given, not only to the people of God, but to the 
whole frame of nature. Hence we find in the seventh 
day not only a commemoration of the creation of the 
world, but a lively emblem, budding and blossoming as 
a fose in the wilderness, of tlye future kingdom of Christ 
on earth; in which idea I am confirmed by the Apostle, 
wlicre he speaks of the Sabbath sfs a shadow of things to 
come. (Col. ii. 16, 17.) This emblem was frequently 
repeated to the Israelites under the Mosaic Law, by the 
observances which were enjoined thos% people ^n the 
seventh month of every year, and by the appointment of 
the sabbatical year at the expiration of seven ymrs, 
during which period the land ^as to rest and remain 
without culture — Six years thou shall sow thy Jitld, and 
six years thou shall prune thy vineyard^ and gajlher in 
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the fruit thereof; hut in the seventh year shall he a Sah* 
bath of rest unto the land^ a Sahbath for the Lord: thou 
shall neither sow thy fields nor prime thy vineyard* 
(Lev. XXV. 3, 4.) 

“ The institution of this sabbatical year,” continued 
the lady of the manor, “ was particularly well calculat- 
ed to enforce the acknowledgment of the sovereign 
authority of God over all natural causes’, and not less so 
for the trial and exercise of the faith^ and obedience of 
hi'^ people. Nor is it to be doubted, had the Israelites 
in full faith and confidence in the^r heavenly Father 
duly observed the outward ordinances of the typical 
Sabbath, that some of the glories of the antitype which 
are to shoot forth thcrir increasing lustre to the end of 
time might have been opened to their view : whereas we 
have reason to think, that the greater part of the Israel- 
ites saw only in the sabbatical ordinances a wearisome 
interruption of the more interesting p, -measures and em- 
ployments of common jife. But they ^^ho look on the 
ancient rest of®tb^^i^veatb day with ifce eye of faith, 
and are enabled compare Scripture with Scripture, 
find therein the shadows of wonderful mysteries, disco- 
vering things present and things to come in the emblems 
of things already past. 

“ They who comprehend the nature of prophetical 
language, are fully aware, that almost every prophecy, 
and evcr^ prophetical type, lias various fulfilments: 
which several fulfilments are not unaptly compared to a 
seed sown in the ground, first breaking out through the 
sods, then shooting forth its branches, afterwards pro- 
ducing its leaves and blossoms; and, finally, bending 
down under the full weight of its fruit. There is 
scarcely a single type or %ure used in the Old Testa- 
ment, which, if properly understood, might not aft'ord 
us examples of these Various fulfilments: but perhaps 
there is no type more remarkable in this respect than 
that of the Sabbath. From the time of the first Sab- 
bath in*Paradise(till that of Moses, there seems to have 
been no further explanation of this ordinance than what 
' was tlelivered by the mouth of God to our first parents. 
The will of the Lord respecting the Sabbath was some- 
what more fully openea to Moses in the wilderness, and 
the sabihatical year was then appointed. The duty of 
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keeping the appointed Sabbaths was afterwards continu- 
ed by many of the prophets; and the Lord himself was 
pleased to manifejSt his high displeasure against those 
wlio publicly despised his Sabbaths, by sending them 
into captivity to Babylon, where they became servants 
to the king' of Babylon and his sons — fuifil the word 
of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah^ until the land had 
enjoyed her Sabbaths: for as tong as she lay desolate she 
kepi Sabbath^ to fulfil threescore and ten years. (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 21.) o r. ^ 

• “ Thus, as time^ ran on, the Sabbath gained more im- 

portance, and the type gradually unfolded itself, till, at 
length, it received its firgt remarkable fullilmeiit in the 
rest of Christ in the grave, when the pains of death were 
past, and Satan had done his worst. For it was on the 
Sabbath-day on which the body of Christ reposed in the 
sepulchre, and, ^the Apostle expresses it, God did rest 
the seventh day fm)m all his works. (Heb. iv. 4.) 

“ Thus,’' conjfnued the lady j^f the manor, “ the old 
Sabbath was fulfilled, in its literal and olf\dous significa- 
tion, during the rest of our Lord in the grave ; and, from 
that time, it ceased to be observed by his followers. 
Still, however, it remains to be fulfilled in its more re- 
condite sense ; and we may still further look for a more 
joyful, though not more glorious, fulfilment of this em- 
blem. 

And now,” proceeded the lady of the maflor, “ it is 
necessary to observe, that the twenty -four hours which 
compose the Sabbath are divided into twelve of night, or 
the absence of the light and glory of day, and twelve in 
which the sun is present ; nevertheless, all these are ap- 
{>ointe(l and set by for rest. It is at twelve o’clock at 
niidnight that the bridegroqpi is said to come. And 
when does the Saviour come to his saints, and invite 
them to enter into his rest, but at the moment of death ? 
The spiritual Sabbath, then, begins with the believer at 
tlie instant of the separqytion of the soul from the body ; 
and the night of the natural Sabbath l|ecomes the ty})e 
of that mysterious state of disunion from the body which 
precedes the morning Uf the first resurrection — a pm-iod 
beautifully described by Job, wh^, speaking of the grave, 
uses these expressions : There the wicked cease from irou- 
bling; and there the weary be at rest. There ijie prt- 
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toners rest together ; theif hear not the voice of (he op- 
pressor. The small and great are there : and the servant 
is free from his master, (Job iii. 17— 49.)’' This is also 
the time described in the twenty-fifth cha^>ter of the 
Gospel according to St. Mt«tthew, of the* tarryina^ of the 
bridegroom ; that dark, silent, quiet period^ wdiich has 
exercised the curiosity of so many of the learned and 
wise of the earth, while tlte bodies of the saints are rest- 
ing in sleep. Rut who shall describe the glories of that 
nu>rning^of the first resurrection cKipicted by the iimrn- 
ing of the natural Sabbath, when Chrjst shall reign from* 
sea to sea, and shall have dominion from the river even 
unto the ends of the earth ^ 

The lady of the mamor then proceeded to enlarge con- 
siderably on the doctrine of the sabbatical millennium, 
or the reign of Christ upon earth, when Satan should be 
bound, and Christ should rule a thoimand years. Not 
that she presumed to indicate the nioW and manner of 
these things, but merely to express hett belief, that the 
seventh day w 2 ls the type of this period,\and to shew the 
passages of Scripture descriptive o! this happy state of 
things, w^hen, as she expressed herself, the earth was to 
abound with every kind of temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings, 

‘‘ The doctrine of the millennium is confirmed in the 
Revelation,” continued the lady of the manor, “with 
many extraordinary particulars ^ among which, the most 
remarkable is, that of ^a first resurrection of the saints 
to take place before the reigip of Christ.” The lady then 
quoted the passage of Scripture which bore reference to 
this subject. — “ And I saw thrones^ and they sat vpon 
themy and judgment was given unto them: and 1 saw 
the souls of them that wer^ beheaded for the witness of 
JesuSy and for the word of God, and which had not wor^ 
shipped the beast, neither his image, neither had received 
his mark upon their foreheads, or in their hands; and 
they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. 
But ttle rest of (the dead lived not again until (he thou- 
sand years were finished. This is the first resurrection , 
Bleased and holy is he that hath part in the first resur- 
rection: on such the second death hath no power, but they 
shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him a thousand years'" (Rev. xx. 4—6.) 
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The lady then proceeded to quote a passage from Da- 
niel on this subject. — And in the days of these kings 
shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom^ which shall 
never be de^ioi^ed: and the kingdom shall not be left to 
other people^ but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever^ (Dan. ii. 44.) 
And having finished this reference, she went on to say, 
that the Scriptures abounded," from one end to the other, 
with predictions Irf the reign of Christ on earth; inso- 
much that the moment the aiind has received^ the (h)c- 
• trine of the m^Unnial Sabbath, passages of Scripture 
w'itlioiit number, whicjji before might have appeared dark 
and impenetrable m midnight, suddenly open to view, 
and present landscapes of such infinite glory and beauty 
as would dazzle the eyes of the believer, and overwhelm 
him with insufferable brightness, were they not still in- 
volved ill som ^wbat of that mistiness with which distant 
()l)jects must evei be obscured. 

‘‘ And now, nA dear young pe^kple,’’ added she, “ hav- 
ing given you A)nie little idea of my vtews of the old 
Sabbath, which I consider as a type of the rest of the 
[)eopie of God on earth, 1 will, if you please, explain to 
you my conceptions respecting the Lord’s-day, which 
might be said to have been first established when Christ 
had fulfilled the whole of the old Law, and, in fulfilling 
it, had, as it were, put an end to it: for that which is 
accomplished is finished, and remains no longer in force. 
Therefore, they who are willing to be saved by the se- 
cond covenant, are freed from the obligations of the 
first; and though we may use the old moral law as a 
rule of life, being in itself perfectly wise and good, yet 
every believer must be aware that it is not by the law 
that he must either stand qr fall. We, therefore, do 
not hesitate to say, that the old Sabbath is passed: 
for if this is not allowed, how 'do we excuse ourselves 
from not observing it? and yet, what Christian asserts, 
in these days, that such an observance is necessary ? 
The old Sabbath is the seventh day, w'hi(:h answers to our 
Saturday, a day never regarded as holy by any Christian : 
whereas, the Lord’s-day is the first day of the week, or, 
ratlier, answers to that period when time, which has been 
calculated by days, weeks, morilhs, and years, shall be 
at an end, and a new order of things shall begin. 
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‘‘ The only notice we find of tliat period when tlie last 
earthly Sabbath shall be no more, in the Old Testament, 
is the jubilee year, which was to tak^ place every fifty 
years, that is, when seven times seven years yere accom- 
plished. This Jubilee was* to be ushered in with the 
sound of trumpets, and every man was then Vo return to 
his possessions. At this time, liberty was proclaimed 
through all the land, and every captive was to be re- 
leased from bondage. This year of jfrbrlee was, there- 
fore, the^type of that blessed day* when Christ, having 
paid the ransom of iiis people, and Qnjoyed the rest of 
the Sabbath, should break the bonds of death, and burst 
the prison of the grave, beings himself the firstfruits of 
the resurrection. A»d this day again becomes the em- 
blem of that glory prepared for believers w hen the sab- 
batical rest of the millennium is over, and the final con- 
suinnuition of all things is at hand, ik 

‘‘ We see, therefore,’’ continued the iWdy of the manor, 

in the old Sabbath, 4'he tyj)e of CIriist’s rest in the 
grave, and the Vmblem of his kingdom «n earth ; while, 
in the Lord’s-day, we behold the memorial of our Re- 
deemer’s victory over death, and receive the promises 
of future glory, when time shall be no more, and all that 
are in the grave shall be gathered each to his own j)eo- 
ple. 

•‘The old Sabbath is, indeed, passed away; but the 
obligation of observing a rest remains to us, because the 
command has been renewed in various parts of the New 
Testament, which we may find, if we take the trouble of 
looking for the passages which refer to the Lord’s-day 
and the observances of the ancient Christians. And 
there is great reason to fear, that those who are iticapa- 
ble of enjoying the spiritual rest of the Lord’s-day on 
earth, may find themselves shut out from that which is 
above. 

“But,” said the lady of the manor, “as I am pre- 
pared with a little manuscript very much to our j)resent 
purpose, and atjf 1 well know your attachment to any 
thing in the form of narrative, 1 will not detain your at- 
tention any longer on these discussions, though I do not 
believe that you have found them dry, the subject being 
of such peculiar interest. But, as what I have said to- 
day may afl’ord matter of study and meditation for years 
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to come, 1 am willing', instead of adding more at this 
time, to conchjde the evening in a way which may atiord 
ytyir minds some Iktle amusement, and at the same time 
shew you, example, the fatal effects of a departure 
from the holy rest of the Lorfl’s-day. 

“ The story I am about to read is not an English one: 
the scene of it is laid in France. The person who col- 
lected the niateri|ls is a Protestant, as w'ill appear in 
many j)arts of the narrative, though one who seems bet- 
ter acquainted with French iflanners than with tthdse *of 
otir country; and f!s the manuscript'^w'as originally writ- 
ten in French, it is p^^ssible that many Gallicisms may 
be found in this little pieoe which have escaped the eye 
of the translator. But, be this as ft may, I shall present 
it to you in the very form in which it was delivered into 
my hands: and you may not, perhaps, like it the less 
for its not being entirely homespun as the history of 
Anna and Miss rff^rker.’^ 

The lady of tl^ manor then read as foUows, 

LA GUINpUETTE. 

There formerly resided, in the ancient city of Rouen, 
in Normandy, a certain merchant of the name of Gas- 
pard de Foix. This man, though possessing small store 
of worldly goods, counted himself rich above all his 
neighbours in possessing a large Bible, which he had 
inherited from his ancestors. 

This Bible had been printed in Holland, about the 
middle of tlie seventeenth century, and was a present 
from a merchant of that country, who traded in the 
mouth of the Seine, to Reginald de Foix, the great- 
grandfather of Gaspard. The sacred volume in ques- 
tion was bound in red morocco, and embossed with 
gold. But time had rendered the bright colour of the 
leather nearly black, and the gilding had lost all its 
splendour. The inner leaves of the book were also 
mueli worn, and, in one or two places, §()me pages were 
actually wanting. Notwithstanding these various im- 
j)crfections, this sacred volume was, as I before ^id, 
deservedly esteemed above every*other article in posses- 
fc:ion of the honest citizen of Rouen; and it is believed, 
that, for piany years of his life, few days passed in 
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which he failed to retire to an apartment in the back 
of his house for the purpose of reading a portion of this 
holy book, or causing it to be read in his presence. 

In consequence of the daily study of th^s sacred vo- 
lume, the mind of Gaspard de Foix, thromA the divine 
blessing, became gradually enlightened on many sub- 
jects. But there was one point in particular that fre- 
quently occupied his thoughts, and o/rcasionally excited 
in him a painful degree of solicitiiUe — this was the 
manner, in which the Loi*d’s-day*is kept in that coun- 
try. t # 

When we have been used to ayy mode of conduct, or 
to any peculiar habit or custqm, from the days of child- 
hood, and have nevnr chanced to hear the propriety of 
such habit called in question, it is surprising how tardy 
w'e are, in after life, even with the most pure intentions, 
ill detecting any impropriety in suck mode of conduct 
or such custom. V 

It is said of the low<?r ranks in Normandy, by a cele- 
brated modern writer, “ The paisans (lind w'e may add, 
the lower ranks of citizens) in Lower Normandy are to- 
day what they were in the time of William the Con- 
queror. Their manner of speaking, of lodging, and of 
clothing themselves, is nearly the same. Civilization 
has not made among them any sensible progress, and the 
simplicity of their manners is not less remarkable than 
their rusticity.*' 

Such being the case, it is not to be wondered at if the 
mind of Gaspard de Foix opened slowly upon this sub- 
ject, namely, the duties of the Sabbath, even after they 
had begun to form a part of his daily meditation ; and 
indeed a considerable time had elapsed from his first 
suspicion that things wert*. mismanaged in this country 
respecting the Sabbath, before he was brought to a right 
understanding on the stibject. 

The life of Gaspard de Foix had passed with as little 
change of place and circumstance as we can conceive 
possible in the cfdse of an inhabitant of this earth, where 
every thing is liable to continual variation, and where 
the creature has no sooner arrived at perfection, than it 
hastens to decay. 

Gaspard de Foix held the same magazine for stock- 
ings aqd hats which his father and his grandfather, and. 
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for au^bi I know, others of his ancestors, had held be- 
iorc him. The house which he occupied still stands in 
tliat street of 1;he <;ity which has a part of the cathedral 
and the pidace of the Archeveqiie at one end, and the 
Vienx Marcllie at the other. •It is built of beams of tim- 
ber, the intervals of which are filled with a composition 
made of mud. The timber was formerly jxiinted black, 
and the plaster once could haVe boasted a coat of white: 
but the wliite hasrlong since been worn away by rain and 
other ali idents, rediltir»g the plaster to its original to- 
•lour, which forms, no agreeable coptrast with the dingy 
aspect of the weatherl)eateii timbers. 

This house, with man^ others in its neighbourhood, is 
many stories high, each story piaojecting, like inverted 
steps, one above another. It has also a high roof co- 
vered with dark tiles, in which are two rows of windows 
without glass or shutter, and exposing through each 
ghxmiy aperturcithe blackened beams which uphold the 
\enerable roof. ^ Thus the whqle fabric exhibits a pic- 
ture of as ext^'cme antiquity , though »f infinitely less 
beauty, as the towers of the cathedral itself, or the Go- 
thic gateway of the halle. 

The furniture of Gaspard’s house was the same as his 
forefathers had used for some generations. Behind the 
shop w as a large but dark chamber, which at once serv- 
ed as sitting-room, kitchen, and sleeping-apartment. 
This room was paved with coarse red tiles of* an octago- 
nal form; the walls were adorned with bright brass 
vessels, plates and dishes of ordinary delf, and other 
articles for culinary purposes; while in a recess, at the 
further end of the room, stood two beds, inclosed with 
curtains of Gobelin tajMistry of very ancient fabric. • 
* The shop itself boasted pf as few attractions to the 
eye as the inner apartments: it was dark and gloomy, 
the paint having been worn away, through the lapse of 
time, from the counter and shutters, and the fair light 
of heaven being intercepted by the lofty houses on the 
opposite side of the narrow street. %Neverthrtess, the 
figure of Jean d’Arc, encompassed in a burning-stake, 
fixed over the door in glowing colours upon canvas,, 
attracted the eye of every passenger, and not unfre- 
quently succeeded in drawing those to the shop who 
might otherwise have passed it without notice,^ 
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In this place, bein^ such as I have described it, Gas- 
pard de Foix first the day; in a small school in the 
neighbouring street he received his e(|ucation ; and here 
his youtli passed in preparations for carrying on the 
same occupation which ha^I employed •nis4 forefathers, 
perhaps, for many generations. The only iiieans there- 
fore which he had of acquiring new ideas was the study 
of that sacred volume, which lay concealed in his house, 
and which he considered as a treasure at once more 
precious and inexhaustible, than Che far-fameff maga- 
zine of riches possessed by the young, man of Balsora. < 

I have mentioned above, that, through the medium of 
this inestimable volume transmitted to him by his ances- 
tors, Gaspard de Foik began gradually to acquire new 
ideas, and 1 have also intimated, that the subject of the 
Lord’s-day, and the manner in which it was kept by his 
country people, had especially exercised his thoughts for 
a long time, before he could satisfactc^ily make up his 
mind upon the nature apd duties of that holy day. 

Gaspard de*Foix remembered that ()Jhis father and 
grandfather used to keep their shop*open upon the holy 
day appointed for rest, and he had often heard them 
declare, that this was the day, of all the seven, which 
brought most customers to their shop ; inasmuch as the 
country people crowded into town on that day, and 
they who passed from the cathedral to the quay and the 
boulevards, generally stopped to make their bargains 
for the week. Since he had become master of the shop, 
he had, however, thought it right to close his shutters 
in part on this day ; taking care nevertheless to leave 
his doors and windows so far open as to allow free 
• access to such of his customers as found it most con- 
venient to make their purchases on a Sunday. Thus, 
even after Gaspard de Foix became somewhat troubled 
about the duties of Sunday, he contrived to quiet his 
conscience with this partial respect to the day, without 
running the risk of injuring his worldly concerns. 

We shall haveg)ccasion to shew whether he found this 
partial respect for the Lord’s-day sufficient, when, 
, through the divine blessing upon the study of the Scrip- 
tures, his views became ^more clear and consistent upon 
this point. 

This good citizen remembered the days of his infancy. 
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when he had been carried by his nurse and his parents 
into those scenes of gaiety which recur every Sunday 
ig that count/y, when, after having heard mass in the 
cathedral, fl|nd received the sprinkling of the holy water, 
he had been thence conv^ed through the crowded 
streets to the quay, to the boulevards, or on the Champs 
de Mars, to partake of the cakes and bon-bon which are 
there displayed ^r sale, and to mix with the groups of 
little children who amused themselves in those places, 
while those who had ^h<? care of them pursued /heir own 
*j)leasures in a way more consisteni? with the feelings of 
unconverted nature {|/ a maturer age. He also recol- 
lected the days of youtlv, when the Guinguette on the 
Sabbath evening afforded him [del-sures of a more poig- 
nant and dangerous nature than the Sunday sports of 
his childhood ; and the periods in which he joined the 
quadrille on the^ evening of every Sabbath during the 
line^ days of spring, summer, and autumn, under the 
shade of the limlen and the elm, were still fresh in his 
memory. Nriflier*,had the danger ancf impropriety of 
this national mode of spending the Lord’s-day occurred 
to his mind, till, by frequent reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he was brought to form a just idea of the nature 
of this holy day, and the reason why it was given to 
man; whence he was led to this conclusion — that the 
adopted mode of devoting this day to worldly pleasure 
w^as a means too successfully chosen by Satan to deprive 
mankind of the blessings of the day appointed for a holy 
rest. 

This honest citizen had passed the fiftieth year of his 
age, when, through the divine blessing, he was enabled 
tp collect and set in order his opinions on this impor- 
tant subject, as well as on •thers connected with it, on 
a sheet of paper, which was found, after his death, 
among the leaves of his Bible, and which I shall tran- 
scribe at full length in this place, as an evidence of the 
happy effects which are sometimes produced^ by the 
simple teaching of the Holy Spirit, ' 

** The word Sabbath I understand to signify, Iti the » 
original language, rest. The fir#jt mention which is made 
of the Sabbath in Scripture is in the second chapter of 
the Book .of Genesis — on the seventh day Gad ended* 
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his u'07'k which he had made; and he rested on the se- 
venth day from all his work which he hail "nuide. And 
God blessed the seventh day^ and sanctified it; becau^se 
that in it he had rested from all his w^rkrwhich God 
created and made, (Gen. H. 2, 3.) The Sabbath was 
appointed before man had sinned, while yet^he dwelt in 
Paradise, in that state of glorious perfection in which he 
came out of the hand of his Create^, ere yet he had 
fallen from his allegiance to his heavenly King, or had 
been tempted to disobedience'* tUtough the malice of 
Satan. It was, therefore, one of tiie chief blessings' 
bestowed by the Almighty Father^on his lovely and un- 
offending children : and hence. we may infer its pure and 
sacred nature ; since the Lord could assuredly bestow no 
other than blessings on his sinless creatures. 

“But who can form an idea how this blessed gift was 
employed in Paradise! It was on thn morning of the 
first Sabbath that the sun arose in the view of man for 
the first time; and car we doubt how our first father 
employed his hew faculties, when awaking on that 
day, he found himself surrounded with all the glories of 
creation? Praise — the praises of his Father, his God, 
his divine Creator — assuredly occupied his whole soul, 
and he unquestionably exercised his appropriate faculty 
of speech in making the hills and groves of Eden to 
resound with these praises. 

“The first Sabbath was without sin, and hence afford- 
ed a type, no doubt well understood by Adam, of the 
glories of the latter days, when even the bloom and fresh- 
ness of Paradise will be forgotten, and its brightness 
eclipsed by the dazzling splendour of the kingdom of 
Zion. But man is now no longer sinless: he is fallen; 
he is ruined ; he has forfeited for ever the favour of his 
God ; he is banished from Eden, at whose gates cherubim 
and a flaming sword are placed to prevent his return; 
nevertheless, a day of rest is still continued to him. 

“The command to keep holy the Sabbath-day was 
renewed" to man %t Mount Sinai, and these words were 
delivered from the mountain while it burned with fire. — 
* Retiiember that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day. Six 
days shalt thou labour, and do all that thou hast to do; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
In it thoa shalt do no manner of work, thou, and thy son, 
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ana thy daughter, thy man-servant, and thy maid-ser- 
vant, thy cattie, and the stranger that is within thy gates. 
Fi>r in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and alMhat in them is, and rested the seventh day : 
wherefore tne Lord blessed *the seventh day, and hal- 
lowed it.’ 

“We have, in the Prophet Isaiah, many passages en- 
forcing the dutief|of the Sabbath, of which the follow- 
ing may serve as a sjpecimen — Blessed is the man that 
keepeth the Sabbath frohi polluting it, and keepeth *kis 
^ hand from doing my evil, (Isaiah Ivi. 2.) If thou turn 
away thy foot from th*^ Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day ; and call the Sabbath a Delight, the Holy 
of the Lord, Honourable ; and shaft honour him, not do- 
ing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words ; then shalt thou delight thy- 
self in the Lord; iind I will cause thee to ride upon the 
high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage 
of Jacob thy father: for the mouih of the Lord hath spo- 
ken it» (Isaiah li'iii.. 13, 14.) * 

“In the Prophet Ezekiel also we find these remark- 
able words relative to the Sabbath — Moreover also, I 
gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me and them, 
that they might know that I am the Lord that sanctify 
them, (Ezek. xx, 12.) 

“For what purpose, then, are these Sabbaths, these 
tokens of love, given to Ihe sinner —to the enemy of God 
— to him who has rebelled against his Maker? How 
are we to understand this? how are we to receive this 
sign, but as a token that the enmity between God and 
man is done away, and that a signal of peace is now held 
out to the sinner? 

“But by whom was this peace made? Not by man; 
for he was incapable of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween himself and his offended !(iaker; but by the Lord 
.Jehovah himself, who, foreseeing the ruin of man before 
the foundation of the world, formed a plan for his salva- 
tion, whereby millions and tens of miliibns of the fallen 
sons of Adam will be rescued from destruction, and he 
rendered everlastingly happy. Such is the blessed irom- * 
pany thus described by St. John : These are they which 
f)Uow ihe Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These were re- 
deemed from among men, being the first fruits unto God • 
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and to the Lamb. And in their mouth was found no 
guile ; for they are without fault before the ^hrone of God. 
(Rev. xiv. 4, 5.) • 

“From Holy Scripture I further unde^'st^d, that m 
the Lord Jehovah, the bles^d and only Loro God, there 
are three Persons, to wit, the Father, the SSn, and the 
Holy Ghost; and I beiievf that these three Persons are 
all jointly and separately engaged, in equal degree, 
ill the one great w'ork of man's salvation — God the 
Ftdher hr.ving given his only Soil tef die for sinners ; God 
the Son having fulfHled his Father’s*^will, and finished * 
his work upon the accursed tre^.; and God the Holy 
Spirit fulfilling his part by co»viucing man of unbelief, 
leading him to Christ, ^creating in him a new nature, and 
gradually rendering him meet for that glory which is 
prepared for him in heaven. 

“ I also have been led, not only fr^ Scripture, but 
from observation, to believe, that, although the Holy 
Sjiirit has, in times beck, effected the conversion of 
sinners in a mfraculous and cxtraoi;dinjl:y manner, yet 
that, independent of that secret influence which he ex- 
ercises over the heart, and of which no man can give ac- 
count, he now generally works by visible means; among 
which the rest and leisure of the Sabbath and of the 
Lord’s-day are probably to be counted not as the least 
considerable. 

“ But do we not, in this natioh, deprive ourselves, as 
well as our friends and neighbours, of the blessinirs 
which this day might bring us, if we obeyed that simple 
injunction of the Lord Jehovah — ‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath-day, to keep it holy?’ And what are we to under- 
stand by this injunction? What is holiness? Is holiness 
consistent with the manner un which we spend our days 
of rest in this kingdom? Are these days devoted by us 
to the Lord? or do we not rather employ them entirely 
for our own pleasure and amusement? Is there any 
thing like the stamp of holiness on those hours which w'e 
employ in buying and selling, in making our bargains, in 
parading our public walks, in regaling ourselves at our 
resteflirateurs and in our caffesyor in passing our time in 
the song, in the dance^ and at the theatre? Is there 
any thing in this mode of passing the time which marks 
a holy people, a people set ajiart for (he service of God? 
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or, rather, are not our pleasures and pastimes, and bur 
various occupations of the Sabbath-day, such as every 
iniidel nnouUI partake of with the highest satisfaction ? 

* “ Let tli<|jChristian, then, resolutely set himself against 
the observawon of those customs by which he is depriv- 
ed of the blessings of that holy day of the Lord, the due 
observance of which, under the divine blessing, would 
be sufticient to effect the conversion of the whole human 
race, and cause tne earth to bloom agai^ as one univer- 
sal and fragrant Edei^/** 


ir tL 

Such were the sentiinc^pts found written on the paper 
above mentioned, ii' the hand of this worthy citizen. 
And if any of the readers of this narrative should ex- 
press surprise at ^’ome of the sentiments as coming from 
the pen of a hui^ible citizen of Rouen, I beg leave to 
make this remark- that this man had for many years 
past been led to the contemplatum and study of heavenly 
subjects; and i^ow far the study of the^e things, under 
the diviiie blessing, is calculated to purify and ennoble 
the mind of the poorest and most ignoble of men, it is 
liard, if not impossible, to decide. 

The above-mentioned reflections were penned, as I be- 
fore said, about the time when this honest citizen at- 
tained his fiftieth year; at which period he came to the 
resolution of regulating* his family upon the Lord’s-day 
according to more strict maxims than he had before 
seen necessary. Having opened his mind on these mat- 
ters to his wife and children, he gave orders, that, the 
next Saturday evening, the doors of his shop should 
be shut, and not opened again till the Monday morning; 
111 the same time requiring his family to keep in the back 
of the house, to prevent arguments with the neighbours. 

It was the day of the F^te de St. Catharine, a sea- 
son of great festivity in Rouen, when the good citizen 
first made this attempt to exclude buying and selling 
from his house on the Sunday ; and etery thin| passed 
very quietly till about eight o’clock in the day, when the 
streets began to fill with the country people from >tlieir j 
villages, and the citizens and pther persons passing to 
and from the halle and the great church. Some of these 
persous, as they passed, remarked the closed shutters^ , 
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and said to the neighbours and those who occupied the 
opposite shop^ ** The good man Gaspard jind his family 
are enjoying a long repose this morning/* , 

** O, let them alone,” the neigh bours^’eufcied, ‘‘ they 
will open the shutters presfently ; they are not aware of 
the time of day/* * 

Thus things passed, till a sturdy peasant, who came 
from the Isle of Elbeuf, and who wante^ to bargain with 
the merchant fcgr a red woollen cap, to serve him instead 
of a hat, .came up to the dot>r, jtist'as the bell of the ca- 
thedral was calling the people to the i^^cond mass; and,’ 
having knocked for some time in^vain, he called aloud 
to the neighbours, to tell him i£>Gaspard de Foix and his 
family were all dead ifnd buried together. 

The curiosity of the neighbours was now so much 
awakened, that many of them left their shops, and, com- 
ing round the door, began to knock andi^call with so much 
vehemence, that the family within became alarmed; 
upon which the good mt»rcbant, in order to prevent mis- 
chief, appeared‘'himself in an upper >vind"^w, and calmly 
asked the multitude what they wanted ? 

‘‘What! ho, neighbour, you are alive!” said one of 
the foremost of the throng, upon seeing the good mer- 
chant at the window. 

“Yes,” replied the merchant, “alive, and in good 
health, and much obliged to you, my friends, for your 
anxiety on my account,** 

“Madame, then, Is dead, I suppose?** replied tiie 
same voice. 

“No,” answered the merchant; “she is in perfect 
health, I am thankful to say.’* 

“You have, then, lost a son or a daughter?” asked 
the same person, who had undertaken the office of 
spokesman for the crowd. 

“No,” returned Gaspard; “they are all quite well, 
and much obliged to you for your kind enquiries.” 

“ Such being the case,” returned the speaker, “come 
down, and open your door to the good man Nicolet, who 
wants a red woollen cap, and who says that his wife has 
laid her injunctions upon him to purchase it in no other 
shop but at the sign of lean d’Arc.” 

“ Ah, my friend Nicolet,** said the merchant, siill 
speaking from above, “ are you there, and in want of a 
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cap? Come to-morrow, and I will shew you some of 
the best in Rouen. Yogar wife shall not repent of the 
preference she giv^s to the pucelle d’Orleans/' 

“ Very g^d^” said the peasant: “ and so I am to re- 
turn to my fabin, at I know not how many leagues dis- 
tance, and give myself the trouble of walking over here 
to-morrow, because you do 9ot choose to unbar your 
doors?’* I 

But, perhaps,” sgid the first speaker, ** our neigh- 
bour here would rather wish us to save him tha<? trouble. 
It will be no diffitiult matter, my Triends,” he added, 
turning to the multitude, “ to give the good man Nicolet 
here full access to the shop. I warrant these bars and 
shutters are not so powerful, buf that they might be 
easily broken.” And so saying, he struck the door with 
a short stick he held in his hand with such force as 
sounded through dhe whole house, and even up into the^ 
dark and deserted apartments before spoken of in the 
high roof. • ^ 

The raultitudi shouted, but the action was not follow- 
ed uj) ; for it being the early part of the day, when per- 
sons are, generally speaking, sober and cool, no one 
seemed inclined to begin a disturbance from which nei- 
ther pleasure nor profit was like to accrue. 

Gaspard de Foix, in the mean time, stood considering 
what was proper to be done; and being persuaded that 
the plainest and simple*st mode of conduct was always 
the best, he waited till the shout of the multitude had 
ceased, and a comparative stillness had succeeded ; when 
he calmly, but shortly, stated to the people his resolu- 
tion of keeping his doors shut on the seventh day, in 
Older that he and his family might devote the hours 
thus obtained from business to the purposes of religion. 

After ceasing to speak, Gaspard doubted for a mo- 
ment what effect this declaration would have upon the 
people. But he was considerably relieved on finding 
that the worst he had to fear was ridicule, and tj^at only 
from some of the most evil-disposed aWng the crowd, 
who, after amusing themselves a while with his over- 
strained sanctity, and predicting that it would not “’long 
be necessary for him to shut hifi> door against customers 
either on the seventh or any other day of the week, 
walked off, and dispersed themselves" into whatever 
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quarter their pleasure or business invited them, leaving 
Gaspard and his family full of gratitude for the easy 
niantier in which this commotion had, subsided. 

From that period, the honest merchant ami his family 
enjoyed their Sabbath-da} s without inierraption, and 
were thence enabled to obtain such a knowledge of Scrip- 
ture as was entirely impossible while every day of the 
week was devoted to secular business. ^ 

The family of G'is’pard de Foix consisted of a son by 
a dbrinei;. wife, and two daughters by his present wife. 
These daughters were considerably younger than their 
brother, and possessed a larger share of beauty than 
commonly falls to the lot of ypung persons bred up in 
humble and ordinary vife. Rosalie, the eldest, was tall 
and graceful, uniting in her carriage much simplicity and 
dignity, which, no doubt, proceeded from a mind under 
the influence of grace; for the religj^ms instruction of 
•this young woman had been much attended to by her fa- 
ther, and the blessing ,of Heaven had been vouclisaftd 
upon the pious instriictions of this wortl^^ parent. An- 
nette, the younger daughter of Gaspard de Foix, w as not 
less pleasing in her external appearance than her sister, 
but her mind was of a more ordinary cast; neither had 
she ever discovered that interest in heavenly thinsfs which 
was so remarkable in the character of Rosalie. She had, 
however, been brought up in habits of modesty and sub- 
mission to her parents ; and the retirement in which these 
young people were made to pass the Lord's-day teiuled 
not a little to the preservation of these habits. 

When Gaspard de Foix shut his doors on the seventh 
day, he had made up his mind to lose a considerable 
part of his custom, and, for a short time, it appeared 
that this would actually be,, the case; but, after a wliile, 
those customers who at first forsook the shop, returned 
to it again; so that at the end of the year, when the 
good merchant made up his accounts, he found very little 
dilTerence in his gains during the present and last twelve 
nioiithsf. 4 

This was an occasion on which Gaspard de Foix fail- 
ed not to expatiate in the fulness of his heart, w hile he 
pointed out to his family the profitableness of a godly 
conduct: neither did he omit to give glory to God, from 
w hom had received power to resist the corrupt habits 
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which so generally prevailed in his country. For it was 
not only in the single act of shutting up his shop that 
Gaspard de Foix <^videnced his resolution to keep holy 
file Sabbath-day; but he totally restrained his family 
from joining the public amusements of the Sabbath, so- 
lemnly in8i.uting that so sacred a day should be wholly 
devoted to the service of God and the study of his holy 
word. I 

In bringing this to pass, the good merchant had little 
trouble with his wife ♦and eldest daughter, who; were In- 
•ternally convinced, that his views of the Sabbath were in 
full accordance with the Scriptures: neither did his son 
or younger daughter bpejfily oppose him, although they 
felt not the necessity of a degree •f strictness so utterly 
contrary to the general habits of the country. 

Gaspard de Foix had persisted in the mode of life 
above described for more than two years, when he was 
suddenly called from that state of imperfect rest which' 
he had endeavoured to obtain fo*; himself and his family 
on earth, into that state of eternal reposfe, which knows 
no disturliance, and which is prepared for the whole 
company of the redeemed in the presence of their glori- 
fied Saviour. 

The illness of this holy man was short; notwithstand- 
ing which, sufficient time was allowed him to make such 
a profession of his faith, and to give such an account of 
the foundation of his hopes, as not a little 'tended to 
edify and strengthen some of those who had the privi- 
lege of hearing him on that occasioiu 

This excellent man thus stated his case to his family, 
am/* said he, '^on the point of resigning this frail 
body, and of bidding an eternal farewell to all that I 
cdunt dear on earth. I k]qow that I must presently 
experience the pains of death, and enter upon a new 
and untried state of being. Bat, pfkised be the Al- 
mighty, although under circumstances of a nature so 
trying" to flesh and blood, I am without fear — For / 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and thnt he shdtl stand 
at the latter day upon the earth: and though, after my 
skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall d see 
God: whom I shall see for myself, and mint eyes shall 
behold, and not another. (Job xix. 25 — 27.) 1 know 

that my salvation was appointed by God the ^Father 

TOL. II. 2 A 
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before the foundation of the world ; and that my ransom 
was paid by God the Son upon the cross, ere yet I had 
entered into existence; and I also know, that the third 
Person of the glorious Trinity has not ce^ed, from the 
moment of my birth, to exert his all-preWiling influ- 
ence in rendering me an object worthy of th^ everlasting 
blessings prepared for me. And although, through the 
power of my inbred corruptions, the (glorious effect of 
his internal operations in me does not yet wholly ap- 
posfr, nevertheless, I am convirtced that He who began 
this work will complete it, and that I«shall be rendered 
for ever blessed.’* 

The merchant then remarked how greatly he had 
been favoured above Ms neighbours in possessing a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures; and he failed not also to point 
out the innumerable advantages which had accrued to 
him from a reverent observance of theiLord’s-day ; con- 
cluding with an earnest entreaty to his family, to live, 
after his departure, ac::ording to the same holy regu- 
lations. ^ 

have often,” said the dying man, “made this 
reflection on the Sabbath — that such is the wisdom of 
this ordinance, by which one day out of seven is set 
apart as an interval of rest, that, if it were properly 
attended to, nothing further would be wanting, under 
the divine blessing, to bring about the civilization of 
the whole human race. For, l<?t us enquire, what are 
the privileges of this day? Does not the Sabbath with- 
draw us from the constantly recurring cares and con- 
cerns of this vain world, and furnish an opportunity to 
every individual for acquiring the knowledge of God, 
and for securing the welfare of his immortal soul ? It 
is the Sabbath which places the poor labourer and 
handicraftsman a par with his master, and gives him 
leisure for the acquirement of knowledge of the noblest 
sort, as well as for the cultivation of those faculties 
which he possesses in common with the most exalted 
individuals of hi^ race. 

“In the F^abbath also,” continued Gaspard de Foix, 
• “ th^ faithful follower of Christ sees the earnest and 
type not only of heavenly blessedness, but of that glo- 
rious kingdom of Christ upon earth which is referred to 
4 in numerous passages both of the Old and New Tes- 
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cament; when the mountain of the Lord's house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall he 
exalted above the^hills: and all nations shall flow unto 
(Isaiah ii. 2.)— w"hen their swords shall be beaten 
into plou^shares, and ihe& spears into pruning- hooks ; 
when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they leari§ war any more; (Isaiah ii. 4.) — 
and when the etpdh shall be full of the ^owledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea, (Isaiah xi. 9.) For 
the time will come, beloved children, yes^^ the time 
* will come, I am persuaded,” added the dyin^ man, 
lifting himself up inJii^ bed, “I see it, but not near, 1 
behold it, though not paesent, when the earth will enjoy 
one universal Sabbath; when e^ry hill and every val- 
ley will resound with the praises of the Lord ; when the 
Spirit shall be poured upon us from on high, and the 
wilderness he a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be 
counted for aforest,^^ (Isaiah xxxti. 16.) 

In this manner did the old man express himself while 
stretched on Vis death -bed; and at Such periods as 
these he appeared to be so full of joy and hope, that 
those who looked upon him considered him rather as an 
object of envy than of commiseration. At length, ho\y- 
ever, he expired, and was follow^ed to his peaceful grave 
by his sorrowful family. 

When the last testament of the deceased merchant 
was opened, it was foiAid that he had left his house and 
property in Rouen to his son ; and a little estate which he 
possessed at Tostes (a small village about six leagues, 
and a half from Rouen) to his wife and daughters. 

As the w ife of Gaspard de Foix was a native of that 
beautiful village, she was perfectly satisfied with "Ais 
arrangement, by which a vary equitable division of her 
husband's property had been made:, so within a month 
of her husband's decease she was prepared to remove, 
with her two daughters, to her little estate. 

It was a beautiful autumnal evening when JMLadame 
de Foix, her blooming daughters, anR a little peasant 
girl whom they employed as a servant, arrived at the 
simple dwelling in which the old lady expected to*finish» 
her days, and which her step-son had taken care to 
supply with suitable furnitui'e before the arrival of his 
mother and sisters. 
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Tostes is a beautiful little village; for it cannot be 
called a market- town, although it has a market-house 
and spacious hall, where a fair is, helf^. it also boasts 
of a well-built chateau surrounded by avenues of lofty 
trees, a superior inn, and a neat church*. /Behind the 
market-place is a grove, in which the peasants fre- 
quently assemble to dance, the aj)proach to M^hieh from 
the highroad is under th(; pillars wl^ch support the 
building; and beyond this grove the country assumes 
a more wjild and picturesque form than in those ^arts 
near the highroad. ^Here are deep lanes shaded with » 
high trees. These lanes, in summer, arc hardly passable 
to a delicate foot, and are, in jkvidter, utterly impracti- 
cable, since they then oerve as channels to watercourses. 
Little cottages, covered with thatch, and half embo- 
somed in trees, are scattered, in different directions, 
among the fields adjoining these lanes; and, in sum- 
mer, an infinite variety of beautiful wild flowers meet 
the eye on every side; /yhile the branches of the trees 
are, at the same season, filled with^ a i^umber of such 
birds as love cool and solitary places, rendering those 
retreats still more inviting by their soft and harmonious 
songs. 

* The little cottage left by the honest Gaspard de Foix 
to his widow and daughters, was situated in a field at 
the extremity of a short path which led from the more 
busy part of the village. The field which afforded the 
site of this cottage was at once so shady and fragrant, 
that a sweeter retirement can scarcely be imagined, 
^he cottage itself was encircled by a small garden 
abounding with rose bushes, the late ocaipant having 
been accustomed to make part of her rent by preparing 
rose-water, which she sent; annually to a certain per- 
fumer in l^uen. It was built, as most of the cottages 
are in Normandy, of timber and thatch, and could boast 
of four apartments; the chief of which was a hall, paved 
with glazed red tiles, and hung with an imitation of 
the tapestry of Gobelin, painted in oil colours. It 
could boast also of certain pieces of furniture, counted 
, rather costly in that place: namely, a table of acajon 
surmounted by a stab of^grey marble, a looking-glass, in 
a gilt frame, and an ornamented time-piece, which stood 
, upon mantle-shelf. And althou^ tte i^t of the 
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furniture of this room was of a more common kind, yet 
the few sumptuous pieceis I have already described were 
a)tnsidered suihcidnt to mark the whole apartment as 
belonging the habitation of no ordinary persons. 

In this agreeable abode the widow and her daughters 
soon found themselves comfortably settled; while the 
Bible which the old lady had brought with her from 
Rouen, and whici had been delivered into her hands by 
her dying husband, ^irnished Madame de Foix with^ so 
^many^ rich sources of consolation, that her gridf shortly 
assumed the softest and most tender character* 

It was late in autumn when this family took posses- 
sion of their cottage; jfod, during the winter, which 
proved severe, they spent their time in great privacy, 
being occupied in making such arrangements as mignt 
render their habitation more to their liking. 

At length, the frozen chains in which nature had 
been bound during the wanderings of the sun in our 
southern hemisphere began to ^diasolve^ and she pre- 
pared again to display those innumerable charms witl 
which she takes delight to adorn the haunts of th< 
peasant. The daughters of Madame de Foix had nevej 
enjoyed an opportunity of observing the gradual ad- 
vancement of the spring amidst any thing like natural 
scenes ; they were, therefore, infinitely interested in the 
opening of every bud find the bursting forth of even 
leaf. The early note of the cuckoo filled them witl 
extacy; and it was an event of importance to then 
when they discovered the first lamb of the season fol- 
lowing its parent with trembling and uncertain steps*. 

In the mean time, as the spring advanced, tbd^ 
pleasures which are so eagerly pursued in the open aSr jhj 
the peasantry of both sexes in this country began agaii 
to make their appearance. It was the earliest Sunda;i 
in April, a cloudless and beautiful afternoon, when th< 
peasants first repaired to the Guingueite^ or public plac< 
from whence refreshments were distributed to the per 
sons who collected themselves to dance in the open air 
which, as 1 before remarked, was in a grove behini^ th< 
market-house. The cottage of Madame de Foix wai 
not so remote from this place, bht fhat the sound of th< 
violin and the jocund voices df the young peasantry couU 
*be heard, sometimes more plainly, and at other timei 
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more indistinctly, at the bott(Hn of the garden, as the 
breeze wafted the sound to and from ^ that quarter. 
<<What is that sound?*' said Annette, the younoer 
daughter of Madame de Foix, who was ^sit^g with 6er 
sister on a bench in a lowei^ part of the garden. 

It is the sound of the villager^ in the Guingueite^"^ 
said Rosalie. 

** And they are dancing! ** said Anfette, with a deep 
sigh. 

• Undoubtedly,” replied Rosklifi. Why do you ex- 
press surprise? Is “^it not the comnion custom of the 
country to repair to the Guingue^e on a Sunday even- 
ing?** 

“ Yes,” answered Annette, I know it is the custom, 
and I cannot see the harm of it.” 

Rosalie turned her eyes upon her sister with an ex- 
pression of astonishment, and said, “Annette, have you 
forgotten our father, and the constant tendency of his 
instructions?*’ 

“No,” said ^ Annette : “I doubt net but that my 
father’s memory is as dear to me as it is to you. Ne- 
vertheless I know that his ideas were singular and 
overstrict, and that no one agreed with him in his reli- 
gious opinions, which were those of an old man, and 
one soured by the world.” 

“ O, Annette! Annette!” returned Rosalie, “what 
man was less sour than our fatheir? Whom have we ever 
knowm, whose cheerfulness, like his, knew no change; 
who smiled even on his death-bed, and on whose coun- 
tenance rested the sweetest appearance of peace even in 
his coffin. It was my father, Annette, it was my father, 
who, of all the men I have ever known, alone understood 
the true nature of divine rest. He sought it faithfully 
on the Lord*s-day, and it was added to him on every 
other day of the week ; he sought it in life, and it was 
added to him in death.” 

As she uttered these words, Rosalie had risen, and 
stood opposite to'^her sister; while the glow of her feel- 
ings gave a Corresponding flush to her charming coun- 
• tenaiihe, which at that moment displayed all that can 
well be conceived of tiie beauty of holiness adding 
its incomparable finish to the charms of youth. She 
^ceased to speak, and, lifting her eyes up, being attract- ^ 
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ed by some sound without the little edge M^iich ‘sur- 
rounded the garden, she perceived FJoriiiiond approach- 
ing, a young farmer witii whom she had become slightly 
Acquainted passing and repassing with her mother to 
and from me lialle. • 

This young man might best be described in the words 
of Thomson, the elegant poet of our neighbouring 
country. f 

— Jhe pride of swains 

He was, — the geiieroiis*and the rich; — 

Who led tKe rural life in all its joy 
And clejrance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits t'lonf ancient uncornipted times; 

When tyrant custofti had not ^hackled man, 

But free to follow Nature was the mode.” 

Florimond possessed a large farm-house, and many 
fertile fields, in a remote part of the parish. He had 
neither parent, brother, nor sister living, and those 
families in the neighbourhoods who had daughters to 
dispose of we^e Wking with some amPiety for the mo- 
ment when he should make the choice of his companion 
for life. 

Such was the young man who stood before Rosalie, 
and thus addressed her: — “The evening is delightful* 
and our friends are assembled beneath the shade. May 
I not request the charming daughter of Madame de 
Foix to accompany mcf to the Guinguette? 1 have long 
earnestly sought such an occasion as this evening pre- 
sents ; and I should consider myself as being supremely 
happy, if she would accept my hand in the dance.” 

Rosalie coloured, and modestly signified, that it was 
impossible for her to grant his request. 

He expressed some surpnise, asked if her mother were 
ill so as to require her presence at home, and continued 
to press his suit with so much vehemence, that she was, 
at length, compelled, though with some reluctance, to 
confess that her religious principles di<i not permit her 
to join the dance of the villagers on the Sunday. 

The young man started at this declaration, and asked 
her wherein her religion differed from that of heiPcoun-# 
try people ? 

She answered by simply stating the facts which we 
have before related respecting her father, tog<Miher with 
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the- views which he had acquired from Scripture con- 
cerniiig the nature of the Lord's-day and the duties 
which it required. 

Notwithstanding the beautiful simplicity and clear- 
ness with which the amiable Rosalie told her story, it 
was evident that she failed to obtain the concurrence 
of the young man at that time. Indeed, it was not a 
favourable moment, humanly speaking^ to produce con- 
victions of a serious nature, when the heart was de- 
cidedly engaged in the pursuit of ^pleasure. He heard 
her out \tith restrained impatience; and then, with a 
look which signified, “What a pity it is that such 
notions should have entered the nead of so lovely a 
young person!” he wished her a good evening, and 
walked in a manner which sufficiently indicated his 
disappointment. 

We know not w^hat passed in the mind of Rosalie 
on this occasion. Suffice it to say, that a deep blush 
spread itself over her c\ieek, and a tear started in her 
eye, when Floriirond turned from her wit^ some appear- 
ance of disdain; and that such was' the abstraction of 
her mind for some seconds, that she stood immoveably 
fixed to the spot till the intervening branches of a 
neighbouring thicket concealed the young farmer from 
her view. But as she never afterwards adverted to tlie 
circumstance, and as she recovered her self-possession 
in a very sliort space, so as to enter with her usual ani- 
mation into the religious services of the evening with 
her mother and the rest of their little family, we may 
suppose that the struggle she passed through was short, 
and that she was enabled to obtain a speedy victory 
over her feelings, through the power of Him who makes 
his people more than conquerors of that evil nature by 
which the children of this world are held in perpetual 
bondage. 

It was at a late hour on this very afternoon, and at 
the moment when some of those who had been amusing 
themselv^ at th^v^Guinguette were passing by the cot- 
tage of Madame de Foix to return to their homes in 
distant parts of the parish, that this pious widow enter- 
ed into a discourse, the tfabject of which was perhaps 
suggested by this very circumstance. She sjmke of the 
life of faith, comparing it with that of sense; and, on 
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this occasion, she quoted several passages froni ‘the 
eleventh chaf)ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. — Faith 
is the substance of ihings hoped for^ the evidence of things 
not seen. JFor by it the elders obtained a good report , — 
Who throtfghf^Jniih subdued kingdoms^ wrought righ- 
teousnesSi Obtained promises, stopped the mouths of Hons, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. Women 
received their dead rtiised to life again t and otfiers Vbf^'e 
• tortured, not aecapting deliverance: --they were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with 
the sword; they wandeged about in sheep^skins and 
goat-skins, in mountains, and dens, and cat^ts of the 
earth; being destitute, ajfiwied, tormented; (of whom 
the world was not wor thy.) (Heb. xi. 1, % 33—35, 37, 38.) 

She hence took occasion to remind her daughters, 
that the children of God are in all ages i-equired to 
prove their faith, and to give cevidence of their divine 
adoption, by r|jecting those pleasures of the world and 
sense which in any way interfere with their heavenly 
calling. She also endeavoured to make them under- 
stand, that the enjoyments provided for the children of 
the Holy One, even in this world, are entirely of a dif- 
ferent nature from those which are sought after by the 
unregenerate, of a nature infinitely more refined and 
lasting, and such as the world cannot deprive them of. 
“Let us call to mind, my children,” she said, “the 
evidences of internal peace whidi your dying father ex- 
hibited. Let us remember the many occasions on which, 
tliough racked with sore disease, he lifted up his eyes 
and hands towards heaven, praising God for the happi- 
ifess he was permitted to eiyoy; a happiness, he said, 
which passed all understanding, ^and which was bestow- 
ed upon him through the free and unmerited favour of 
his heavenly Father, with no reference whatever to any 
works or dcservings of his own. And O may you, my 
dear daughters,” added the pious widow, “be*brought 
to esteem this peace, this rest of the soul, above all the 
imaginary pleasures of this world I Of this peace, my , 
dear children, the holy day of^^the Christians is an ex- 
pressive emblem ; and in a due observance of this holy 
day, many who are now in glory, enjoyed, e\tn here. 
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upon earth, the foretaste and earnest of their heavenly 
rest, O, my children, may the Almighty give you 
grace to withstand the numeroiis temptations with which 
this country abounds, and preserve you especially fiT^m 
polluting the Lord’s-day by entering int6 those dissipa- 
tions w-hich custom allows here on this day I ^ Be assured 
too that the time will come, even in this our native land, 
when these customs shall no longer pjievail in it ; when 
our people will, look upon them as the residue of hea- 
then profligacy, and when^the^Bound of praise— praise 
of our heavenly Father — praise of our crucified Saviour 
— praise of the Spirit which regenerates and sanctifies 
the sinner— will arise from every iawn and every forest, 
and when, throughoV)t the day of holy rest, the harsh 
gratings of the violin, and the voice of profane mer- 
riment, will give place to holy hymns and songs of 
never-ending gratitude. O, France, O, my beloved 
country,” added the pious mother, how infinitely 
sweet it is to feel the qssurance, that thou art included 
in the promiaea given to the whole wo^ld! Vain and 
full of levity and infidelity as thou now art, the time 
will assuredly come, when all thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy 
children; (Isaiah liv. 13.) when violence shall no more 
be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy 
borders: but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise."' (Isaiah lx. 18.)* 

In this manner the pious mother conversed until tlie 
evening was far advanced, and till neither vo»ce nor 
step was heard of the returning crowd from the scene of 
their sports, A deep and soothing stillness had suc- 
ceeded to less holy sounds; and, no doubt, the cheering 
prospects thus renewed in Jhe mind of Rosalie tended, 
with the divine blessing, in no small degree, to confirm 
that peace which the incidents of the evening might 
. otherwise have disturbed. 

In the mean time, many Lord’s-days passed away, 
while tht absenco'of the two pretty daughters of Madame 
de Foix from the Guinguette afforded subject of dis- 
course among the peasants, many of whom were offeiid- 
ed ; and as they could ont understand the real motives 
of the mother in thus keeping her children at home, 
.they be^an to attribute her conduct to pride, and would 
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have it that she did not consider their society suthciehtiy 
honourable for them. 

At length, Monique Andelly, the widow of a carpen- 
ter who foynerly resided in the village, an old woman, 
and a notable gossip and btisy-body, took upon her to 
remonstrate against the conduct of Madame de Foix in 
this particular; and for thjs purpose she improved a 
slight acquaintsiice she had already made with her 
when passing by her door to market, as her cottage lay 
in the same direction of the^ country. She ac^ordin*gly 
* called upon her, and, being invited to sit down, began, 
with the freedom an(j ease possessed by persons of all 
ranks in this country, to call her to account for the 
retirement in which she kept her^oung people; adding, 
that if she were blessed with two such daughters, she 
should undoubtedly pursue a very different line of con- 
duct with regard to them. 

‘"I do not doubt the truth of your assertion, my good 
neighbour Monique,*’ replied dhe widow of the mer- 
chant* 4 . • ‘ 

“Then why,”’ returned the gossip, “why are you so 
unreasonable as to confine these young creatures with a 
rigour which would scarcely be exercised in the strictest 
convent? Is not youth the period of pleasure? and 
what pleasure do we poor country people enjoy equal 
to our dance on a Sunday evening, under the shade of 
our woods and forest? ‘Can any thing be more harmless 
than our meetings in the open air? Are we not all, 
thoiigtr simply clad, clean in our persons, and polite in 
onrnnanners? and can any thing be more pleasing in 
tlie sight of Ood, or of the Holy Virgin and saints, than 
the simple pleasures of the poor? Let me tell you, 
Madame de Foix, that we aae all hurUat your absenting 
yourself and your daughters from our/ftrs, and that we 
cannot but take it as an offence from one whose preten- 
sions are so well understood among us. For what,” 
continued she, “what was your husband and the father 
of your children, what was the good irfan Gaspatd, but 
a merchant of hats and stockings? and, were he nowr 
here to speak, I doubt not but he would tell us thsit he • 
considered himself no bette^^than the farmers and 
decent peasantry of this village.” 

“ Neighbour,” replied Madame de Foix, “yoi\ utterly • 
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mistake me, if you think that I look down upon the 
humblest cottager in Tostes.’’ 

Well then,” said Monique, if you think us all de- 
cent and honourable, wherefore should ypu refuse to let 
your daughters partake of'the amusements of our Sun- 
day evenings?” * 

Madame* de Foix being thus pressed, thought it right 
to explain the real motives of her conduct, which she 
accordingly endeavoured to do in as simple and plain a 
manner as possible. Notwithstanding which, her busy 
neighbour did not seem to comprehend any part of her 
reasonings; but availed herself of the first pause in the 
widow’s discourse to exclaim, Apparently, you are a 
heretic.” 

“No,” replied Madame de Foix, “lam no heretic. 
I take my religion from Scripture itself; how then can I 
be a heretic?” # 

“ But have you consulted the Cur6 upon this sub- 
ject?” said Monique. ^ 

“I am well assured,” replied the ’vid^w, “ that there 
is not a priest in France who would not agree with me 
in my view's of keeping the Sabbath ; although our spi- 
ritual rulers perhaps think it would at present be a vain 
thing to attempt the enforcement of a duty, against 
which the larger part of the people would assuredly set 
themselves in opposition.” 

“Excellent!” said Monique: “and so you are at- 
tempting to bring about a reformation in the manners of 
the people, which you confess that the whole body of 
the priests, and, for aught I know, his Holiness himieFf, 
would not presume to attempt I ” 

So saying, the notable dame took her leave, and re- 
turned to her house, resolved in her own mind to bring 
dow n the supposed pride of her neighbour, if she could 
by any means devise a method for so doing. 

Monique had an only son, a private soldier belonging 
toU regiment at that time quartered at Hesdin, a small 
town in Artois, and it was shortly after the above-men- 
tioned conversation with Madame de Foix, that this 
c younf man having obtaiimd leave of absence, unexpect- 
edly appeared, one aftftnoon, before the door of his 
mother’s house. 

• Victor Andelly was a lively and smart, youth, and 
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possessed that gentility ot appearance which is nbt an* 
frequently seen among the private soldiers of the French 
nation; a gentility wfaich^ however, consisting entirely 
ih a certaii^ air and manner, and having nothing to do 
with the mind, will not beat the test of familiar inter- 
course. Novertheless this young man had enough of 
smartness to render him an object of some consideration 
among the youngi peasantry of Tostes; and he was par- 
ticularly admired for the agility with which he moved 
through the maaes iWthc quadrille. ^ 

• It had occurred*«to Monique, that^ as the daughters of ' 
Madame de Foix wovid inherit what she considered a 
considerable property* at ^he death of their mother, and 
as they wei'e pretty and genteel, •her son could not do 
better than to seek one of them as a wife. 

In compliance with this notion, Monique spoke much 
in favour of Rosalie and her sister bffore her son ; nei- 
ther did she find him averse to enter into her scheme, 
for the young man had heard Qf their beauty, and was 
exceedingly impatient to become acquainted with them. 
One difficulty, lEiowever, presented itself, which was that 
the retirement in which ^ese young people lived was so 
extreme, that they were seldom seen excepting under 
the roof of their mother* Monique called once or twice, 
after her son’s arrival, to see Madame de Foix, and to 
introduce her son to her: but although she found the 
mother sitting at work in the outer apartment, the 
daughters were not visible on either of these occasions. 

At ^ength, circumstances favoured her views; for one 
miiiiiing early, as she was crossing the halle with her 
son, she met Rosafie and Annette, who were returning 
home with some purchases which they had been making* 
Notwithstanding the singulq^T dress of the Norman pea- 
sants, the beauty of these young women could not fail of 
striking the son of Monique. They wore high caps of 
stiffened lawn, with large wings, plaited hanging 
down to their shoulders, their hair teing combed smooth- 
ly up from their foiehisads, and turned tip in a Icfirge loop 
l>ehind. They had petticoats of blue linen, extremely 
full, with short white jackets, and aprons of black silk. , 
Uncouth, however, as this dr^p was, it was impossible 
that* it should hide their slender and elegant shapes, or 
detract from the Uaom of their charming features, , • 
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Monique was detighted with what she considered a 
most fortunate meeting, and was so pressing that her 
son should carry their baskets liorne for them, that the 
young women found it impossible to resist ^jer solicita- 
tions. You look melancholy this morning, my fair 
Rosalie,’^ said the old woman: has any tMng afflicted 
you?” , 

‘‘ My mother was taken very ill last night,” said the 
pious daughter. 

.Moniqjie offered her services to nurse the sick woman ; 

* but Rosalie assured her neighbour that she could do all 
that was necessary for her, having obtained the medi- 
cines proper for her disease frqm the Cur6, and, in con- 
sequence, standing in no need of further advice. 

At the gate of the garden, Rosalie took her basket 
from Victor, and at the same time wishing him and his 
mother a good day, entered the garden, followed by 
Annette. 

Thus Monique succe;eded in introducing her son to 
the fair daughters of her neighbouf ; ^either did she 
fail to augur well from the indisposition^of the mother, 
the news of which she had heard with considerable 
pleasure. 

The illness of Madame de Foix was of more serious 
consequence than her daughters had supposed. The 
disease partook of the nature of the palsy, and confined^ 
the old lady to her bed, which -was in a recess at one 
end of the apartment in which the family always sat and 
UK)k their meals. 

Madame de Foix was still in her bed, and hack 4dt 
yet experienced any considerable melioration of the 
symptoms of her disease, when the period oi the village 
fete arrived, which happen&t* early in the month of July. 
It was Sunday afternoon, and all the neighbourhood as- 
sembled at Tostes were bent on pleasure. The daugh- 
ters of Madame de Foix alone expected to remain at 
hope all the evening; and they were engaged in their 
garden ih gathering rosemary and other herbs with which 
they were about to make a drink for their mother, when 
^ Monique and her son Victor entered the garden, the 
young man bringing wi|^«i him two beautiful bouquets 
as a present for his fair neighbours. “ I am come, my 
cypung friends,” said Monique, “to accompany you to 
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the Guinguette: our lads and lasses have already oe^un 
the dance, aiyd the grove resounds 'with the cheerful 
iiptes of the violiny’ 

^‘Ah, Neighbour Monique/* said Rosalie, smiling, 
are you there again? and ire you employed, as usual, 
in tempting your friend’s daughters to disobedience? 
What kind of opinion must you have formed of us, to 
suppose that we #)ould be so easily induced to leave our 
sick parent in order to join a dance? And on the Sun- 
day, too, the holy diy Vhidi you well know me have 
^een taught to respect in an especial manner ! ’* 

Beautiful Rosalie^” said the young soldier, ^*you 
are always cruel, always hard-hearted.” 

‘‘ Hard-hearted 1 ” said Rosalii, smiling, “wherein 
do 1 shew my w^ant of feeling, neighbour? Surely not 
by staying at home with my sick parent, rather than by 
indulging myself in the gaieties of the Guinguette.** 

“ You,. then, confess,^ replied Victor, “that you put 
a constraint upon , yourself by straiying at home. Well, 
then, it will, at^leasst, be some comfort V) me to have 
this to reflect upon, that your feelings would have led 
you to go with us to the Guingueite, but that your duty 
compels you to remain at home.” 

“ You are very ready,** returned Rosalie, “ to interpret 
q^y words in a way in which they were not intended. I 
Mve no desire to go this evening to the Guinguette. 
Our good neighbour Moitique knows our reasons for stay- 
ing away ; and though our mother is not at present in a 
coudi^i to take notice of what we do, I should be sorry 
to*&e?^hat which she always disapproved because it has 
pleased God to put it out of her power now to direct our 
actions as she was formerly accustomed to do.** 

*While Rosalie was engaged in discourse with Victor 
in the manner I have described, Monique was making 
the most of her time with Annette; and it is with 
grief that 1 feel myself constrained to confess that she 
had not that difficulty with the younger sister wlpch her 
son found with the elder. Annette hkd long secretly 
sighed for the pleasures of the GuingueUe: and she now 
found herself so vehemently iimlined to hearken td the 
solicitations of Monique, that^Vhen her sister called 
upon her to return t6 the house, observing that their 
mother might think their absence long, she replied, that 
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she thought she shouicf like for a short interval to take 
a view of the dancers, and would just ^company her 
neighbour to the Guinguette^ * 

“ What!” said Rosalie, with unaffected , amazement, 
and leave your mother 

“I do not leave her alone, Rosalie,” replied Annette: 
and you surely virill not be so ill-natured as to grieve 
her by informing her of my absence?”* 

“ 1 will make you no promise, Annette,” said Rosalie, 
“ If she asks me, I will assuredly Veil her. 1 wiR hold 
out no encouragement to your disobedience.” 

“Disobedience!” replied Annette, “that is a very 
hard word.” r 

“ Hard, or not hard,” said Rosalie, “ it is not misused 
on this occasion.” 

The contest between the sisters now became very seri- 
ous, though it was supported with temper on the part of 
Rosalie. Annette, however, who4new herself to be wrong, 
became more and morn determined, and, being encou- 
raged by Moniijfue, walked out of the garjlen-gate ; while 
Rosalie followed her a few steps, wringing her hands, 
and imploring her not to go with a degree of energy 
which astonished Victor, who could not comprehend the 
reason of her agitation. He therefore endeavoured to 
persuade the elder sister to follow the younger, hopiiu 
in this manner to seduce her from that paternal rofl 
under which she had hitherto found a sweet and peace- 
ful retreat from the world. 

“ If you fear any imprudence in your sistery” said 
Victor, “ fair Rosalie, what can you do better than Joi^few 
her, and continue your sisterly care over her ? ” 

“No, no,” replied Rosalie, “I will take no part in 
her fault: and yet,” she cadded, while bursting into 
tears, “ 1 would give all I have in the world to bring her 
back to her duty.” 

Ry this time, Monique and Annette were nearly out 
oC.mght, and Victor was still reasoning with Rosalie, 
promising her that no harm should happen to her sister, 
when Florimond, who was passing by in his way to the 
village, came up to them, and, observing the distress 
of Rosalie, enquired, wl..p considerable earnestness, the 
cause of those tears which flowed so abundantly down 
• her checks. 
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As Victor immedicitely withdrew on perceiving the 
approach of Florimoiid, Rosalie was left at liberty to 
represent to the latter the cause of her affliction. And 
tTiis she did^in a manner so artless and impressive, that 
FlorimoiifJ, entreating her to^be comforted, assured her 
that he wouM take care that her sister should return in 
safety to her home : and hav^ing made this promise, he 
proceeded to thetplaee of public resort, meditating, as 
he went, on the filial piety of Rosalie, which made her 
beauty to shine with a: thousand new charms in Jiis eye^. 

• In the mean time, Rosalie returiicd, somewhat com- 
forted, to the side of her mother’s bed. But as slie 
found that dear parent ujider much oppression from her 
illness, she avoided troubling her ^nth an account of the 
disobedience of her daughter, making only such slight 
excuse for her absence as might seem sufficient to ac- 
count for it in the eyes of one whose faculties were then 
considerably impaired by indisposition. 

And thus the hours of the*^ afternoon wore away 
yVnnette did not^ return, and twilight approached. The 
anxious Rosalie, at length, left the little maid with her 
mother, who had fallen into a heavy slumber, and, re- 
tiring to her own chamber, watched for the return of her 
sister from a window, which, projecting from the thatch, 

« nited the narrow path leading to the village. She 
d taken the precaution to lock the door of the house, 
and had brought the k<?y up stairs in her hand, intend- 
ing to til row it down to her sister when she came under 
th^ wi|fdow. 

‘The evening was remarkably calm and still, and the 
silver crescent had just risen over a neighbouring grove, 
accompanied by that beautiful planet sometimes called 
tfie evening- star, when Rosalie, approaching her win- 
dow, explored, with anxious eye, the narrow path which 
led from the cottage to the village on one hand, and to 
the farm of Florimond, on a rising ground, on the other. 
The njoon, with her brilliant companion, just ^ifForded 
light sufficient for the anxious sister ih distinguish any 
figure which might be passing along such parts of the 
path as chanced not to be ^^aded by tree or 5>ush. • 
After a while, she thought she\listinguished a figure in 
the remoter part of this path, but presently it disap- 
j>eared. She thought also she heard steps, 4 but all* 
VOL. TI. 2 u 
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a^ain’was silent till the nightingale began to sing in a 
neighbouring thicket. Rosalie still stood at the win- 
dow. The nightingale had cetised, or perhaps removed 
to a more distant spot. Rosalie at lengthy plainly dis- 
tinguished several figures; She drew pack from the 
window as the figures approached. She presently heard 
several voices ; the voices became more distinct, and she 
soon distinguished a female whom she knew to be her 
sister, and with her was a man. They came near to the 
cottage, and stood talking together for several seconds 
in a low and smothered tone. Rosalie could not hoar 
what they said, but she grew impatient. It was Victor, 
a young man, and almost a stronger, with whom Annette 
was conversing alone, ^ and at this hour. 

Rosalie was hesitating whether she should! call to 
them from the window, when a third voice, which she 
instantly knew to he Floriinond's, was heard from a 
small distance ; and the young farmer coming forwards, 
addressed xVnnette in a voice which by no means par- 
took of the undertones which had made Rosalie so 
uneasy, and asked if he should have ' the pleasure of 
knocking for her at her mother’s door ? 

** And cannot I do as much for my neighbour’s daugh- 
ter,*’ said Victor, angrily, ** without your interference? 
What have you to do to raise such a disturbance, Mort. 
sieur Florimond ? ” ^ 

Victor would probably have proceeded to use more 
harsh language, and such as might not have been easily 
passed over by the young man with whom he w''^s con- 
versing, when Rosalie called to her sister frolA^rtiihe 
window, and, throwing the key to her, begged her not 
to speak loud, for their mother was asleep. 

On hearing the voice of Rosalie, Florimond spruiiic 
over the low paling in front of the cottage, and, ad- 
vancing close beneath the window, addressed her in a 
low voice, saying, “ Fair Rosalie, your absence has been 
deeply regretted by those who saw your sister this even- 
ing at t'he Guinguette.'' • 

*‘I fear, then,” said Rosalie, “that there were few 
present who really respected me.” 

“And why so?” reti^ned Florimond, 

“Because,” replied the other, “ it could nbt have been 
. a matter of regret to any friend to find that I rather 
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• chose to stay at home and attend a sick parent^ than to 
join in your amusements on the day of holy rest.*' 

“You are offended, my gentle Rosalie/* said Fieri- 
mond. 4 ^ 

“No, not offended,*’ replied the young woman; *‘but 
grieved, diltressed, — grieved especially for my Annette. ♦ 
However, I thank you, Florimond,** she added, lowering 
her tone, not t<f be heard by Victor, who was deep in 
discourse with Annette on the other side the railing. 
“And now, add to ^thS favbur you have already done 

* me, by making the best of your way home* Your short- 
est road is round tjje house, and through the higher 
part of the garden.** o 

“And why so, fair Rosalie? ^ said Florimond. not 
taking her meaning. “It is incomparably the longest 
way.** 

“Sometimes,** replied Rosalie, “the longest w^ays 
may prove the shortest. But, be that as it may, near 
the gate, which is at that end of the garden, you will see 
a small rose bu^sh.» This morning I saw upon it a beau- 
tiful bud. Take the trouble of gathering that bud for 
my sake. Its fragrance is an emblem of my gratitude to 
you for your kindness this afternoon, and the dews of 
night which are scattered over it will give you some idea 
f the tears I have shed on account of what has passed 

is evening.” 

As Rosalie expected* Florimond flew to the spot she 
had marked; and, in the mean*time, Victor brought 
Apnet/e to the cottage-door, which he opened quietly, 
atiu departed. 

Rosalie watched him till he had gained a conside- 
rable distance in a contrary direction to that which 
florimond was likely to t?ake; and then, turning to her 
sister, who had entered the room a moment before, she, 
in a manner the most serious, yet with every token of 
sisterly love, expostulated with her on her late impru- 
dence.^ • 

1 sfiall not enter into a full detail of all that this 
lovely young woman said to the companion of her youth. 
Suffice it to say, that she en\^erated many of h^r fa- • 
ther’s arguments respecting tlie duty of keeping the 
Sunday holy, and pointed out the dangers, both spiritual 
and temporal, which would assuredly ensue to those* 
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who, knowing the will of God, yet obstinately refuse all. 
submission to it, “We have reason, my beloved An- 
nette,” she said, “ to believe that those who, from igno- 
rance, act amiss, are often preserved by thej^r Almiglity 
Father from the ruinous consequences of their follies. 

» Thus he leadeth the blind by ways they kftrow not of, 
and his arms are round ahoiit them, though they are not 
aware of it. But we, who know the d4vine will, cannot 
expect that he vsill thus preserve us from the conse- 
quences of our folly. If \«e w&iifier from the ways of 
righteousness, we sh^ll assuredly be yiade to suffer, my 
beloved sister ; and all we then shall have to hoj>e is, 
that our sulFeringa may be onlyrin the flesh.” 

Here the aflectionaite sister, bursting into tears, sunk 
upon the bosom of the companion of her childhood ; nei- 
ther could Annette, hardened as she was at that period 
with the selfish desire of pleasure, restrain herself from 
mingling her tears with those of her lovely moiiitress. 

But to proceed with ^ur narrative. — The two sisters 
had little rest dtiring the remainder of the night. It was 
morning-dawn before Rosalie fell asleep I" and, on awak- 
ing an hour afterwards, she saw her sister sitting in the 
window, leaning her head against its frame, and weeping 
excessively. Rosalie hoped that these were the tears of 
contrition, and she saw them with pleasure. 

As the village fete continued two days, the amusemend^ 
of the preceding evening were to be repeated the next 
evening. Annette appeared to be full of distress during 
the whole morning of the next day, and Rosalie once 
saw her take the hand of her sick parent, and kWdt 
with an expression of tenderness and sorrow. What, 
then, was her surprise, when she saw her sister prepar- 
ing, in the afternoon, for the Guinguetle! 

On this occasion, a strong argument ensued between 
the sisters. Rosalie wept and expostulated; Annette 
grew angry; and the sisters parted; Rosalie returning 
to tier ipother’s bedside, while Annette, having finished 
ner preparations^ left the cottage. 

Madame de Foix was not in a state to observe either 
the absence of one daughter, or the agony of the other : 
ner aisease pressing he^ily upon her, she lay all day in 
a state of almost entire stu^mr, while Rosalie sat weep- 
• ing by ^ler bed. 
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Rosalie now felt the want of a friend to whom she 
might express hg: feelings; for a trifling circumstance 
•the night before had made her sensible of the danger of 
engaging florimond in this^ifFair. Thus she sat till the 
close of e^i^ming, when her mother fell asleep, and she 
had established the little maid in close attendance by 
her side : after which she repaired to her window in the 
roof, and stood watching for the return of her sister 
frory the village. pm,, 

• The moon had just appeared above the grove, and 
the nightingale had commenced her evening song, when 
she first heard voice? at a distance. Presently, she saw 
two figures approaching. She hoped that one of these 
might prove to be Annette, but, as the persons advanc- 
ed, she found her mistake. It was an old cottager, with 
her daughter, who were returning home from the vil- 
lage. They stopped, nearly opposite the cottage, to ask 
Rosalie after her mother. 

Rosalie, in return, enquired after her^sister — “Where 
did you leave ^Annette, Neighbour Babette?’* said she: 

“ why does not she come home?'' 

“ I saw her but now,” replied the old woman; “ she 
was with Monique Andelly and her son Victor,” 

“ Yes,” added the daughter of Babette, “ and she 
*has been talking with Victor Andelly all the even- 
ing.” 

Rosalie sighed, and the women proceeded. 

In t.he mean time, minutes and hours passed on, the 
lj>!ns:./of time being marked by the progress of the moon 
in the heavens. It was midnight when the last party 
returned from the village. It consisted entirely of young 
men, who laughed and tplly^d gaily. Rosalie hesitated 
whether she should address them to enquire after her 
sister, anxiety for her sister at one moment prevailing, 
and modesty the next. But while she hesitated, they 
were gone beyond the sound of her voice, and the deep 
silence which their presence had intexrupted a|ain took 
possession of the solitary scene. 

Rosalie remained another hour at the window ; .when, 
retiring into the interior of tht| apartment, she sat down* 
at the foot of the bed, and, weeping bitterly, called upon 
the name of her sister, as if this ungrateful one were v.\ 
a situation to hear her. — “Olil my Annette! •my An- . 
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nettel” she cried, “and is this the end of ail our pa- 
rents' cave ? • 

Rosalie then endeavoured to console llerself by prayer ; < 
and the thought arising that Annette was perhaps sleep- 
ing witli Monique, she felt thankful for this^poor com- 
fort: so being exhausted by fatigue, she fell asleep, and 
remained sleeping until th^ little serv^t came to tell 
her that her mother asked for her. 

It was later than usual wl]en Rosalie went to her nm- 
ther. She had offices to perform for her which could 
not be omitted, and these engaged her till it was high 
day. < 

As soon as it was possible to‘ leave her mother with 
the little servant, she ran over to the cottage of Mo- 
nique. It was a lone building, and was encompassed 
by a small coppice. Rosalie traversed the wood-way 
path with precipitate steps and a beating heart; but on 
reaching the cottage, she found the lower doors and 
windows shut and fastened. The upper window, which 
was in the thatch, was open, and this hiduced her to 
think that some of the family might be at home. She 
therefore called aloud, and knocked at the door: but 
her voice was returned from the woods, and a hollow 
sound from within wa!s the only answer made to her 
knocking. 

The terror of Rosalie became ^more excessive during 
the lapse of every moment; and she was just turning 
round, to consider whither next she should se^k her 
sister, when her attention was excited by the soiK:|l of 
hasty steps, and Florimond a])proached. Rosalie 
vanced to meet him, saying, “ You bring me news of 
my sister: 1 lyiow that your friendly eye has watched 
her. Where is she? is she safe? O, tell me she is 
safe, and willing to return to her mother, and you will 
engage my gratitude for ever.’* 

“Ah, lovely Rosalie,” said Florimond, “would that 
I could to engage your gratitude! ” 

Rosalie changed colour. • 

Thp eye of Florimond was fixed on her varying coun- 
tenance : nevertheless, ha was surprised at the extreme 
grief which she exhibited, when he told her that her 
sister had left the village early in the morning with 
Monique and Victor. 
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‘‘Oh! niy father! Oh! my mother!” exclaimed 'Ro- 
salie, lifting up her beautiful eyes and clasped hands; 
,“and thou, my sister! my Annette! ’’—Here a flood of 
tears carnet to her relief, and she sunk upon a bench on 
the outside of the cottage-door, while she took up her 
lawn aproft to wipe the tears which poured from her 
eyes. 

In the mean fime, Florimond endeavoured to comfort 
her, assuring her that Monique would not leave her sis- 
^ ter,-*he was well convinced,' till she saw her anarriage- 
ccremony pi'operly performed. 

“ I believe your q,ssertion,” replied the weeping Ro- 
salie. “ Nevertheless, d am miserable: for what is the 
man whom she has chosen for hef husband ?— one whose 
tiist lesson was to teach her to abandon her mother, and 
contemn the precepts of her God ! Oh ! my sister ! my 
friend ! my companion ! ” 

Here the lovely Rosalie began to weep again, and that 
with so much bitterness, that Florimond, no longer able 
io command t^osc feelings which had long occupied his 
mind, earnestly besought her to give him a legal right 
henceforward to become her friend, her protector, and 
her comforter. 

Rosalie, startled at this unexpected avowal of affec- 
tion, unconsciously looked up to him, as if it were to 
discover, by his countenance, the sincerity of his profes- 
sion ; when, observing in his bosom the fading rosebud 
whicli lie had gathered from her tree and worn from 
thei^ time, the colour returned to her pale cheek, and, 
looking on the ground, she permitted him to interpret 
her silence as the most favourable evidence of her re- 
gard. Neither did he press the matter further at that 
time ; but, accompanying her back to her mother’s 
house, he left her, with renewed expressions of esteem 
and respectful love. 

From that period till the partial restoration of the 
health of Madame de Foix, which was mucl^ retarded 
by the melancholy news she was obliged to hear of tlie 
misconduct of Annette, Florimond refrained from press- 
ing his suit with Rosalie, i^lthough he evidenced hi» 
regard by every tender and afniable attention paid both 
to the parent and the daughter; not one of which was 
so acceptable to Rosalie as his entire abandonment ctf 
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the* GwiwoMf //f-, and liis devotion of those hours uliieli 
its vain pleasures had once employed to the observance 
of religious duties and the study of tlte Scriptures. He 
had made it his first object, from the titptuof his first 
seriously thinking of Rosahe for a wife, to procure a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, And although at that 
period, >Hiich wsls about the middle of the last centurv, 
copies of the Holy Bible were not easily procured ; y<‘l , 
as the bread of life is seldom lonjj withheld from those 
tO' whom the Holy Spirit hhs given a desire to seoic it, 
the young man was so much favoured in his en(|uiry, 
that the desired treasure was obtained by him more ea- 
sily than he had at first expected. 

When Madame deToix was so far recovered as to 
leave her bed, and listen to the word of God, Florimomi 
obtained permission to spend his Sabbath evenings in 
reading to her; and as it pleased the Almighty to re- 
store to her the comfortable use of her mental faculties, 
he was not a little profiled by her pious and enlighten- 
ed comments on the sacred volume. * It^vas after a few 
hours spent in this manner on a certain Sabbath even- 
ing, that this young man first opened to the mother the 
state of his feelings towards her daughter, assuring her 
that his regards had been fixed by Rosalie’s pious care 
of an afflicted mother, and her holy resolution to abstain 
from the vain pleasures of the Guinguette, This com- 
munication was received with undisguised satisfaction 
both by the mother and the daughter. 

From this time a familiar intercourse was inainfgined 
between the young people, till Madame de Foiil was suf- 
ficiently recovered to be present at the marriage-cere- 
mony, when Rosalie became the happy wife of Flori- 
mond : the venerable mother' was then removed from the 
cottage to the farm of her son-in-law, where the young 
people continued to pay her every respect and every 
sweet attention calculated to console her under the af- 
fliction ^hich she could not but feel on account of her 
misguided Annette. 

Having thus happily established the elder daughter of 
c Madaftne de Foix, pointiijg out at the same time how 
true piety ennobles the fi^niale character, and renders it 
estimable in the eyes of the other sex, — adding charms 
*to beaujy, and permanence to love, — we return to the 
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unhappy Annette, who, in seeking what is iuiprojierly 
called pleasure, lost that which alone deserves the name. 

^ Mi/nique, who* had persuaded Annette to go off with 
her son, d^d^iot leave the young people till she had seen 
them united in marriage. She then returned to her own 
village, anlH Victor went to join his regiment, aecompa- '■ 
nied by his bride. 

The regiiiierit^to which Victor was attached, lay, as I 
before remarked, in the little frontier town of Hesdin, in 
Ar^is, Hesdin is ^a ^fortified town, and stands in a 
swampy country, where the air all around it is stagnant 
and offensive; and^^in addition to this, the extremely 
dirty customs of its kihabitants, most of whom are 
manufacturers of cloth, render flie place still more dis- 
agreeable than it would otherwise be. 

It was to a large brick barrack, lying under the high 
embankments of the fortifications of this town, that Vic- 
tor brought his wife; and it was in a corner of a large 
barrack-room, filled with persons of coarse and profligate 
habits, where ^he 4irst established the woman whom he 
had brought tiom one of the most beautiful and fertile 
parts of Normandy. 

Annette shrunk with horror from the scene which first 
presented itself in this barrack, neither did she refrain 
from uttering her dissatisfaction in the hearing of her 
husband. He was, in consequence, offended, and let her 
know as much ; and thus added to her distress by giving 
her a new view of the character of the man to whom she 
iiad indissolubly joined herself. For although Victor 
could make himself very agreeable at the Guing;u€tie, 
and in scenes of festivity, like too many of his country- 
^men, he possessed very few qualities capable of render- 
*ing him a pleasing companion in domestic life. 

From that period, disputes between Victor and his wife 
Ix^came frequent; and although some months elapsed 
before he seemed to lose all regard for her, yet their mar- 
ried life was constantly chequered by scenes o|‘ discord, 
which ended with oaths on his part,*and tears and re- 
proaches on hers. 

In the mean time, the maqiier in which Annette spenib 
her days cannot easily be understood by persons who 
have never seen any thing of this kind. Annette lived, 
as I have before said, in a corner of an irameifse room*, 
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^bere there were a few women, some children, and a 
number of men. These last were occupied, during their 
leisure hours, in smoking, singing, aitd scrawling upon 
the walls, or entertaining each other with vw discourse. 
The women, in fine weather, lived much out of doors, 
sitting in groups upon the sides of the gre^n embank > 
ments of the fort; and, being thus coi^tinually exposed 
to the sun and air, acquired an extreme coarseness of 
appearance. On Sundays, many of these persons flock- 
ed but of^he city-gates to places oJ public resort, vCtiere , 
they spent the evenings in dancing and regaling them- 
selves with beer and cakes, or with the ordinary wine 
of the country. Many among Ihis company were open 
infidels, and others grossly superstitious, very few of 
them shewing any regard to morality. It is not therefore 
much to be wondered at, if the duties of marriage were 
wantonly and grossly neglected among them ; insomuch 
as to expose the man to open ridicule who was observed 
to manifest any attach mlint to his wife. 

In this wretched scene, Annette lifigejred out a year, 
her situation with her husband becoming every day more 
uncomfortable. The regiment about that time changed 
its quarters, and was removed to another town on the 
frontier, where Annette found her situation much as be- 
fore. 

In the mean time, this misera-ble young woman had 
the prospect of becoming a mother ; on which occasion 
she wrote to her own mother, imploring her parfloii as 
well as that of her sister, and confessing that she was 
now made sensible of the extent of her sin against God 
and man. — *‘My first grand offence,'* she said, “was 
despising and hating the rest of the Lord’s-day, and nov' 
I am deprived of all rest/’ 

This pathetic letter obtained the pardon of her mother 
and her sister ; nevertheless, they could not restore the 
unhappy sufferer to the state of happiness from which 
she had fallen. IJowever, they wrote to her, endeavour- 
ed to comfort, her, and pressed upon her the duty of en- 
deavouring to conciliate the respect and affection of her 
'husband. « 

In process of time, poor Annette became the mother of 
a son : and now new anxieties were awakened in her breast 
for the fa^ of a child dependent upon such a father ; so 
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that, durinfr her coiifineiDent after the birth of her child, 
she was extre^pely low. Notwithstanding which, with a 
Jevity of which there are innumerable examples in that 
nation, as as her health was restored, she repaired, 
with her infant, to the Guihgutite, and, to all appear 
ance, in astiigh spirits as any one present. 

In this manner Annette spent some months after the 
birth of her son^ sometimes very much oppressed with 
sorrow; and, at other times, carried away by that extra- 
vagetnt love of amusethe*ht which forms one strilting cha- 
* racteristic of the French nation, and which is the constant 
attendant of a disojjclered mind;— when suddenly her 
adViirs took a turn which she had not foreseen, and 
which filled her with shame and horror. 

AVhile the regiment lay in the frontier town l>efore 
mentioned, a woman arriv^ in the barracks who claimed 
Victor Andelly for her husband, and proved her mar- 
riage in a manner which could not be disputed. It seems, 
that Victor liad married her ki some remote place in 
which he had ^ojouriied, either before he had entered 
the army, or while he served in another regiment. This 
former marriage was unknown to his mother; and, as 
he had been parted some years from his wife, he flatter- 
ed himself that lie sliould never hear more of her. It 
seems, however, that he had lately become so weary of 
Annette, wlio had on many occasions displayed an ex- 
cessive irritability of temper, that he was not sorry for 
this occasion of shaking her oflT. 

The* unfeeling conduct of Andelly on this trying occa- 
sion, as well as the view which it had given Annette of 
his extreme want of principle, so thoroughly shocked 
§.nd disgusted her, that, collecting what little money she 
could, and taking her inf&nlf in her arms, she quitted the 
man she had once called her husband, and endeavoured 
to make her way towards her once-loved home. Her 
money, however, failed while she was still at a conside- 
rable distance from her mother’s habitation, sc^that she 
was obliged to sell all the clothes slie possibly could 
spare. This resource would probably have proved suf- 
ficient, had she not fallen ill in a little village af which* 
slie arrived in a cart. Before however she was able to 
leave that village, she had exhausted almost her last 
Bous; insomuch, that she was compelIc<l to part with 
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some of her infant's clothes which she had hitherto 
spared, and to make her few last stages on foot, almost 
without nourishment ; while her infant, who now beg^an 
to suffer severely from want and fatigue, 1^, almost ex- 
piring in her arms* 

It was Sunday, a fine evening in July, wLen Annette 
arrived within a few miles A>f Tostes ; and now she re- 
membered, with a degree of agony wliich can scarcely 
be conceived, that it was the day of the village ftle, two 
yeaVs precisely from the peiiod of her first heavy t**:ns- 
gression. Almost fainting, she stopped at a small inn 
by the road, and asked for some slight nourishment for 
herself and her child, in the name of that God whose 
ordinances she had once so wilfully transgressed. Her 
extreme pallid and melancholy appearance excited pify, 
and the good woman of the house gave her some milk. 
She w^as about to drink it; but her infant, lifting up its 
languid head and parched lips, she held it to its mouth, 
when, with the eagerness of exhaustion, it swallowed all. 
*‘You are welcome, my baby,’’ said th^ poor mother, 
“ though it be my last drop,” She then went forward, 
w hile the infant sunk into a feverish sleep on the arms of 
his parent, who was scarcely able longer to support him. 

She now pursued her journey, engaged in making re- 
flections of the most painful nature. She reached at 
length the entrance of the village. Every object now 
reminded her of hapj>ier days. She passed several per- 
sons whom she knew% hut no one recognized her. She 
sat down again to rest; and again went forward 1 She 
then came to the opening which leads to the market- 
place; on one side of which is the church, and, on the 
other, the inn. At the sight of these welJi-knowii ob- 
jects, she was ready to faint: but, fearing observation, 
she walked round the church, and, sitting down on a 
grave, laid her infant from her arms upon her knees. 
He was asleep^ She gazed a while on his sweet j)ale 
face. lie started several times in his sleep, and his fea- 
tures were drawn* with slight convulsions, every one of 
which shot like an arrow to the parent’s heart. The 
idea that he was going to ^die inexpressibly terrified her. 
He began to struggle. She lifted up his head. He 
opened his eyes, and, with a violent effort, cast the milk 
from hii| stomach; after which, a cold sweat covering 
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his brow, he appeared to faint. “ O my child ! ’my 
child!” cried the miserable mother: “my boy will 
jtlie ! and there h/"no help to be expected but from God 
alone!” S^v^jsaying, and gathering new strength from 
her fears, she took the patfi which led to the farin of 
her brothel^-in-law, and proceeded with her utmost < 
speed. 

As she passeTi along, her ears were assailed with 
the unw^elconie sound of the pipe and tabor, and other 
mirsftal instriim<:-nts,*from the Guinguette, She ur^ed 
her way with a degree of rapidity a^*quired from a va- 
riety of dreadful feelyigs; and, arriving on the green in 
front of the farm-house,tshe beheld her mother, her sis- 
ter, and her brother-in-law, sittRig under the shade of 
an elm at some little distance before her; when, being 
utterly overcome, she sunk senseless on the ground, at 
the same time shielding her infant from the ill effects of 
her fall by clasping him instinctively more closely to her 
bosom. ^ 

There are cfutain scenes in real life which defy all 
the laboured efforts of the most skilful painter. Such 
was the scene of which I am now speaking. 

The happy group w ho were sitting at the door of the 
farm had one addition, which the unhappy Annette 
could not distinctly observe. Tlus was an infant of 
two mouths old, fair, plump, and quiet, sleeping in per- 
fect enjoyment on tlie*lap of its mother, and supplying 
a remarkable contrast with the little sufferer, not many 
months idder, whose trials had commenced so early. 

At the moment when the miserable wanderer appear- 
ed in view, Florimond had finished reading a portion of 
Scripture, on which the pious mother was about to offer 
her customary comment.* Startled however by the me- 
lancholy appearance of the figure which presented itself 
at some distance before them, Florimond had shut his 
book; and Rosalie exclaimed, “She has an infant in 
her arms! and we must assist her without dels^.” 

It was while they were waiting her nearer approach, 
fully determined to relieve her present wants, that they 
saw her fall; when Rosalie ((txclaimcd, “*0 the ftifant!* 
the poor infant! it will be hurt!” at the same time lay- 
ing her arm over the little sleeper who reposed on her 
lap, as if it were threatened by the very same clanger. * 
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In the mean time, Florimond sprang forwards, and 
was, the next moment, at the side of the unhappy An- 
nette. His first care was to lift up Hie infant, who np- 
pes^red equally incapable of motion or obsp'wation ; and 
it was at the instant in which he bent himself down for 
this purpose, that he first recognized the lister of his 
wife. • 

Rosalie had placed her little daughter on her mother’s 
knee, and was ready to receive the fainting infant from 
her husband’s aims, at the very moment in whid?/’ he 
had succeeded in disengaging it from the convulsive 
grasp of its insensible parent. 4s Rosalie receiveil it 
in her arms, her first impression was, that it was in the 
act of expiring. It appeared pale and cold, its eyes 
were closed, and its lips colourless and parched. Its 
little head sunk motionless on her bosom, while its dim- 
pled hand hung lifeless by its side* Rosalie, absorbed 
by her feelings for this little unhappy one, could offer 
no attentions to the miserable mother. She pressed her 
lips on the infant’s pale cheek, she addressed it in that 
tender language which they only who have a mother’s 
feelings know how to use; and, while thus engaged, the 
name of Annette, repeated by her husband, added such 
an agony to her highly excited feelings, that nothing 
but the desire of giving assistance where assistance was 
so greatly needed could have supported her in this mo- 
ment of perplexity, “ Oh, my Annette ! my sister ! ” she 
exclaimed, as she cast one hasty glance towards her; 
and then devoting her attention again to the infant, she 
added, ** but thy child shall never know what it is to 
want a mother.” And now perceiving some faint symp- 
toms of returning life in the languid little one, she put 
it to her breast, and solicited" it to receive that sweet 
cordial which is always peculiarly acceptable and re- 
freshing to the infant stomach. 

While Rosalie was thus employed, enjoying the ex- 
quisite delight of seeing the little fainting one gradually 
restored to life, and at length eagerly engaged in inha- 
ling from her new life and health in a form the most in- 
•viting^o one of his tender age— the unhappy Annette 
was raised from the ground by Florimond assisted by 
one of his servants, and brought into the house ; where, 
being laid on a bed, such cordials were administered as 
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Speedily brought her to herself: when, upon opening 
her eyes, she saw her aged mother standing on one side 
of her, her brothai* Florlmond on the other, and her sis- 
*ter sitting at the foot of the bed, holding her little Vic- 
tor to her breast. • 

This las%>bject was too much for Annette: love, gra- 
titude,— a mother’s gratitude in behalf of a child— a 
suffering child,-*- shame, remorse, and contrition for tine 
past,— these contending feelings were too much for her 
we^' frame, and exAt^ a temporary deliriunj; during 
* wliich she sprang from her bed, and, falling on her 
knees at the feet of her sister, **0, Rosalie! my Ro- 
salie!” she said, “let^me henceforth devote my life, 
yea, the last effort of my strength, to your service. 
Beloved sister, friend of my heart, most excellent and 
tender of women, you have saved my boy! you have 
preserved him from death ! And you, my mother, my 
honoured, my injured mother, you cannot forgive me: 
it is impossible* But pity my^boy; and love that un- 
offending infant of your ruined Annette.” So saying, 
she alternately wrung her bauds, and pressed her burn- 
ing lips against that arm of her sister which supported 
her infant. 

Madame de Foix was scarcely less agitated than her 
daughter; and the tears poured in torrents from the 
eyes of Rosalie; while Florlmond alternately soothed 
and expostulated with *Aniiette, till the poor young wo- 
man, at length being exhausted with her own efforts, 
consented to be undressed and put into bed. Rosalie 
then endeavoured to compose herself, for the sake of 
the two beloved little ones, who now depended upon 
her, being well assured that her affectionate and pious 
husband would permit her to take the care of her sis- 
ter’s child; and so withdrawing from poor Annette’s 
apartment, she left her in the charge of Madame de 
Foix, assisted by a nurse who was speedily procured 
from a neighbouring cottage. 

Annette continued for miiny days In a state* of deli- 
rium, occasioned by fever. At length, however, as the 
fever abated, she recovered the use of her reason.# Ne- , 
vertheless, it appeared that her constitution had received 
such a shock as left no hope remaining of any thing like 
a complete recovery. But, inasmuch as she gave every* 
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desrralile proof of deep penitence, together with an en- 
tire acquiescence in the will of God, her pious mother 
and sister felt greatly consoled on her account; insomuch 
that Madame de Foix could even resign ^Ij^er belove<l 
child unto death, under the cheering hope of meeting 
ht r again in a state of glory. 

In the mean time, while the mother was gradually 
sinking into the grave, the little Victor was drawing 
new health and vigour from the bosom of his tenderly 
affectionate aunt, and reposing daily in the same cradle 
with his foster sister," the infant Rosalie. The two be- 
loved babes early acquired such an affection for each 
other as rendered it painful to them ever afterwards to 
be separated. 

Annette lingered some months; during w^hich time 
she seemed wholly to submit herself to the direction of 
that Holy Spirit whose blessed work is to prepare the 
fallen creature for future blessedness, “I am brought 
to thee, O my God,’* she; would often say, “ as a brand 
]>liicked from the burning. I have nothing to offer thee 
but my sins : nevertheless, 1 have hope, inasmuch as 
thou hast caused me to see and feel my utter weakuess, 
and enabled me to place my whole dependence on the 
Saviour. He who appointed me to be born and edu- 
cated under the roof of pious parents, must assuredly 
have had everlasting purposes of mercy towavtls me. 
But I long resisted Ids will; and, had flesh and blood 
been too hard for the hand of omnipotence, without all 
Oo«*bt I should have been for ever lost, eternally undoiu*. 
But mercy and grace have proved stronger than sin. 
Grace has triumphed, and through all eternity I shall 
sing the victory of redeeming love. Welcome, then, 
afflictions of every kind, and sufferings of every degree. 
I shall yet behold the face of my Redeemer in peace ; 
and 1, w ho once despised the Sabbaths of my God upon 
earth, shall be permitted to enjoy that rest which re- 
maineth^for his people in heaven,** 

In this manner she frequently poured out her soul in 
praise ; so entire a change had the Lord been pleased to 
,, operate on her heart, and graciously was that change 
accompanied with an assurance of fiual salvation. There 
wore times, indeed, in which she appeared to be weighed 
down wjth grief for the man she had once cJilled her 
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husband, as well as for others whom she had known* in 
the days of her vanity; and it is supposed that she was 
frequently engaged in earnest prayer and intercession 
lor them, ^hprtly before her death, she very affection* 
ately recommended her chilcf to Florimond and her sis* 
ter, though assured that such recommendations were 
needless; for the smiling infpnt had already pleaded its 
own cause in suth touching language as infants only 
know how to use. She was earnest with them espe- 
cially to bring him uf if! the' fear of God, and jiever'to 
•permit him to engage in the guilty pleasures by which 
too many of their countrymen pollute the Sabbath ; 
attributing all the amic^ions she had endured to her 
shameful profanation of that holy*day. 

The death of Annette was full of hope; insomuch, 
that her pious mother was shortly enabled to say, “ I 
am comforted concerning my child.’' 

And now we have little further to add, but that Flo- 
rimond and Rosalie lived long ^3gether after the death 
of poor Annette, bringing up a large and lovely family 
in the fear of God, and, consequently, in pure and holy 
habits. 

Victor and the younger Rosalie, finding such happi- 
ness in each other as they could nowhere else hope to 
meet with, obtained permission of their friends, >vhen 
arrived at a proper age, to be united in holy wedlock ; 
and they were still re^^ding under their paternal roof 
when the anecdotes which make up the history of this 
family irere collected. Neither was it till a few^ years 
after the union of these lovely young people, that Ma* 
dame de Foix entered into that state of sacred repose to 
which she had long looked forward with holy hope. 

* My reader, love the day of the Lord upon earth, and 
be jealous of its privileges; for it is the type of that 
rest into which the saints are finally admitted, through 
the merits of Christ our Saviour. 


• » 

A Prayer for the Right Observance of the Sabbath, 

MOST blessed and glorious Lord God, w# thy 
sinful creatures, who have no hope but in the merits of 
our Redeemer, and no other prospect of entering into 
thy rest but through the efficacy of his death, do humbly 
VOL. IT. 2 0 
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supplicate thee to give us such views of the glory of thy 
Sabbath in heaven as shall make all earthly j)omp and 
pride to fade away in the comflarisoni^ and all our ambi- 
tious view's in this life to be counted as low, and mean, 
and despicable things* May our Sabbaths hencefor- 
w'ard be devoted to the contemplation o^ that sacred 
rest which is to come; an<} may the hours which are set 
apart from the secular labours of the week be occupied 
in a zealous preparation for that divine inheritance w'hich 
is laid up for the people of God. 

“ Our minds have hitherto been wholly dark and 
blinded, O heavenly Father, as to the true nature of 
thine appointed Sabbaths uppn earth. We have hi- 
therto seen in them nothing more than that imperfect 
rest, and those frail observances, which such an institu- 
tion can supply in the present state of thy Church. We 
have often experienced weariness on this day set apart 
for religious rest, and waited upon thee in the house of 
prayer under much distraction of mind. Often have we 
wondered at our own restless feeling,-? on thy sacred day, 
and looked around us with displeasure at the vanities 
and follies of our fellow-worshippers. O may these 
painful feelings henceforward prove our best monitors; 
effectually teaching us that there is no true rest in the 
present state of things, and that the day of the Lord has 
hitherto been known to us only in its type or einblegd. 
And may we learn from our own infirmities to desire 
more ardently that perfect peace which is promised in 
the latter days, when the effect of righteousness shall be 
quietness and assurance for ever, 

‘‘ Henceforward, O holy Father, grant that thy Sab- 
baths may be more effectually reverenced by us, and 
more sensibly blessed to us. • Let us not waste them in 
ineffectual struggles after present rest, but in earnest 
reachings after that rest which is to come, in animating 
contemplations of the glory which shall be revealed 
when thou shalt come with power to rule the earth, and 
in sincere and affectionate endeavours for the promotion 
of their spiritual good among whom we dwell, and with 
whom we hope to be associated in everlasting happiness. 
Grant, O heavenly Father, that our services on thy day 
may be such as shall tend to our advantage in the morn- 
ing of Jthine appearing. And grant that our lamp? may 
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be furnished with oil before we lie down in the sleep of 
death, to this^xjnd — that, when the Bridegroom shall ap- 
•pe/ir in the dawning of the spiritual Sabbath, we may be 
found read5^4o enter in witK him to the marriage. 

' ‘‘To thee, the God of all grace, be praise, and ho- 
nour, and ^ry, rendered by us and by all thy people, 
from this time l^th and for evermore. Amen."’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Fifth Commandment. -Honour thy Father and thy Motficr; 
that thy Days may be long in tlio Land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. , ' 


^^ThE fifth commandment/’ said the lady of the ma- 
nor, when the young party were once more assembled in 
her presence, to form the subject of our considera- 
tion this evening. <* 

“I will open our discourse,” said she, “ by a refe- 
rence to a valuable commentator on Scr'ipture, to whose 
writings I have more than once taken occasion to refer. — 

“ ‘According to the principle which has hitherto di- 
rected our interpretation,’ says this writer, ‘ this com- 
mandment (that is the fifth) must be considered as the 
abstract of relative duties. All other relations spring 
from that of parents and children, or partake in a mea- 
sure of its nature; and this most nearly resembles our 
relation to the great Creator. Children are required to 
honour their parents; which implies that it is the duty 
of parents to behave honourably, by diligently perform- 
ing the several parts of their important charge, as en- 
trusted with the care of their offspring both in body and 
soul, and by a becoming deportment in all other resjiects. 
Yet children are not absolved from their duty by the 
misconduct of their parents; (for which they must an- 
swer tQ God ;) and such a limitation in this and other 
relative precepts would absurdly constitute all the infe- 
rior relations judges and lords over their superiors.* 

“This commandment,” said the lady of the manor, 
“ we may consider as including all the respective duties 
between those persons who are in authority, and ap- 
pointed by God as rulers over others, and those who oc- 
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cupy stations which require obedience. We will, there- 
fore, consider this commandment under those two heads 
into which the subject naturally divides itself ; first, the 
duties incuir Wnt on those in.authority ; and, secondly, 
the duties of those from whom submission is required. 

“I must, however, here remark, that there are few 
persons, with the^ exception of very little children, from 
whom the practice of both these kinds of duty is not 
required; a circumstance which renders it necessary 
Jthiff we should all learn how to obey and how "to com- 
mand. And I would further observe, that the most va- 
luable character, and iiiat which approaches nearest to 
the perfection wliich our Lord displayed in the flesh, is 
that which is able to rule with diligence and submit with 
humility.*' 

The lady of the manor then proceeded to say, It is 
my intention, my dear young people, at some future 
time, to enter with you at considerable length on the 
duties of parents to children. ^^Leaving therefore this 
part of my subj^^ct at present, I will, with your permis- 
sion, read a short narrative, which I hope may not only 
aft’ord you amusement, but profit. 

“ But, before 1 begin my story, I must premise one or 
two things. And, first, I would wish to impress this 
truth on your minds— that wherever there exist recipro- 
cal duties between two jjprsoiis, the failure of one party 
in the performance of what is required of him by no 
means !;eleases the other from his obligations; and for 
this reason, that every duty is appointed by the Almigh- 
ty, and should be performed as in his presence: nothing 
therefore that a 1‘ellow' -creature can do, has power to 
destroy or alter those moral obligations which are esta- 
blished by God. For instance: there are reciprocal 
duties existing between a man and his wife, a servant 
and his master, a parent and his child ; and though a 
parent, wife, husband, and child fail in their duties, the 
obligation remains equally binding on other party. 

“The fifth commandment,” proceeded the lady of 
the manor, “ is said to be the first commandment with 
promise-— ‘ Honour thy fathei» and thy mother; that 
thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.’ Now, although I receive the promise 
of long life in a spiritual sense, yet, taking it only in a 
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literal sense, I have observed, that families remarkable 
for filial piety, are often equally so for the longevity of 
the individuals composing them. 5 remember once,’’ 
added she, “soon after I was married, ^^ile travelling 
through England with the corps to which we were then 
attached, that we were quartered for some ;^ionths in one 
of the most ancient and C2iebrated cities in this island. 
We there, through the medium of a common friend, 
were introduced to a family, the elders of which had 
been intimately kno^yn to many literary characters in the 
middle of the last century — persons who were famiKarly 
acquainted with Richardson, thf famous novel-writer, 
and had been of the party to -whom he read his manu- 
scripts of Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison, and whom 
he had often consulted concerning the deaths of his high- 
souled heroines. 

“ It was on a Sunday evening when we were first to be 
introduced to this family ; and on this occasion several 
branches from the same stock, residing in the town, were 
to be assembled for the purpose of meeting us. This 
meeting was to take place at the house* of the eldest in- 
dividual of the family, who resided in a venerable dwell- 
ing, to which there was admittance through the outer 
aisle of the cathedral, by a wide and handsome flight of 
stairs. We attended divine service in the evening, by 
candle-light, in the cathedral ; after which, we were 
ushered through the vaulted ail^les and passages before 
mentioned into the large old-fashioned parlour, in which 
our new acquaintance had just assembled before us in 
order to our more ceremonious reception. 

“ There was not wanting in the manner of some of 
these respectable persons there present, (for there were 
three generations, the youngest of which was in the 
early bloom of life,) a certain solemnity and dignity not 
commonly to be met with in these days, which suited 
well with the ancient parlour in which the party were 
collected together, a parlour which had seen many suc- 
cessions of monks and friars, and witnessed many of the 
mysteries of the Roman Catholic system. Yet with all 
this ISolemnity there wat^ much friendliness of manner, 
which we valued the more, because we understood that 
the friendship of this excellent family was never offered 
where .esteem was wanting. This evening, and many 
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Other evenings, nay, whole days which we spent'ln.the 
society of this family, were long imprinted, in particu- 
larly affecting characters, on iny mind, because the 
' time I spent in this city immediately preceded a perilous 
voyage and long absence from our native land. But 
the reason ^hy 1 mention this family in this place, is 
the remark^3le spirit of filial piety which pervaded the 
whole ; so that^the oldest member of it often spoke of 
her parents with all the warmth and tenderness of one 
had just laid tfce5*authors of her existenjce in -tjie 
fresh earth. 

» “ In the house of one individual of this family, a per- 

son herself far advaifce^ in age, I observed the portrait 
of a very lovely female in the fancy dress of a shepherd- 
ess, yet, notwithstanding her masquerade habit, having 
a countenance expressive of true maternal tenderness 
and female delicacy. On my venturing to ask the name 
of tins interesting figure, the lady of the house replied, 

‘ That picture is a representatM>n of my mother, my be- 
loved mother, whom I lost when very young.^ 

“The same sweet spirit,” continued the lady of the 
manor, “extended itself to the youngest individual of 
this family, and became an inexpressible ornament to 
her youth, enduing her with that diflideuce and modesty 
which sets off female beauty to a degree which no other 
ornament can equal. 

“ 1 shall conclude v?bat I have to say on this family 
by remarking, that there was certainly a larger propor- 
tion cff aged persons in it than is usually observable; 
and thus, in this particular case, the words of the pro- 
mise were very literally fulfilled, though we ought by no 
means to stop at the literal fulfilments of any divine pro- 
*inise.” • • 

The lady of the manor then took out a small manu- 
script wrapped in a case; and, while she unfolded it, 
she made one or two desultory remarks respecting the 
conduct of children to parents. She observed the great 
change of manners in the young toVards their elders 
which had taken place within a few years. “ In the se- 
venteenth century,” said thejady of the manor, •“ chi 1-^ 
dren in polite families never addressed their parents but 
in terms of the most distant respect, nor did any child 
presume to sit down in the presence of a parent without 
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being invited so to do; and, even in my time, such was 
the distance at which children were kept, that I was not 
accustomed, on ordinary occasrons, to sit down on a 
chair by my mother tiil I was as much a^ fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, being taught in generd to take my * 
place on a low stool, as indicative of inferiority. Nei- 
ther did I, till that period, presume to speak in comjia- 
ny, unless in reply to some question put to me. My 
mother’s manners and mode of conduct towards her 
children yvere, I believe, more a'fccbrding to the old f«r 
shion than those of her cotemporaries; though it is not 
to be supposed that the difference between them was 
great. It may, perhaps, be thought that the old-fa- 
shioned severity towards children was extreme ; but, at 
any rate, it was a less disgusting and pernicious extreme 
than that which is at present so common among us. 
For who are now the persons in a family least consider- 
ed, but the father or mother, the uncle and aunt? With 
what disgusting faniiliamty do we often hear a parent 
addressed, even in families which would be ashamed to 
be called ungenteel! Are they not the y<Vung people, in 
many circles, who support the conversation, drowning 
the voices of the old and experienced by their pragma- 
tical and shallow impertinence? — thus depriving them- 
selves entirely of that improvement which they might 
otherwise derive from the conversation of their elders. 
For that old person must be empty and dull indeed, \\ho 
has not more to say to the purpose than those wlio as 
yet know little or nothing by experience. 

“ I also greatly object,^* said the lady of the manor, 
“ to the childish manner in which we often hear grown 
women, and perhaps even mothers of families, adilress- 
ing their parents, lisping out* the words ‘ papa’ and 
‘ mamma’ like a child of four years old. How much more 
suitable would the appellations of * Madam’ and ' Sir’ be 
from such mouths! And though some may think such ap- 
pellation^ somewhat too ceremonious; yet, undoubted- 
ly, an extreme of ceremony from an inferior to a superior 
is always more graceful and honourable to both parties 
,than the contrary. I shoul4 not,” continued the lady of 
the manor, ** dwell so long on these forms, if I did not 
consider that much actual vice and lawlessness is often 
the consequence of their neglect. But, as I shall have 
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occasion, at a future time, to speak more at large 6n this 
subject, I will now leave it, and begin my narrative.’* 

The lady of tlus maifor then opened her manuscript, 

* and read as follows* 

FILIAL AFliECTION ; OB, THE HISTOBY OF CLABISSA. 

In one of the^ eastern counties of England, not very 
distant from the sea- shore, there is a village, or rather 
sciall town, so beautftutly situatec|^ and withal* so chbap 

* and convenient, as to have rendered it, for a length of 
•time, the chosen resj^lcnce of many genteel families; in 

consequence of which could boast a larger and more 
polished society than is commonlj found in places so far 
from Loudon. 

About the middle of the last century, a certain gen- 
tleman of the name of Danry possessed a handsome 
estate near this village, and a beautiful mansion at one 
extremity of it. • 

This gentleman married, early in life, a young lady 
of extraordinary beauty, but of an extremely delicate 
constitution, which, however, did not appear till some 
time after the birth of her second child ; when she was 
suddenly seized with a disorder, which, from its first ap- 
pearance, affected her head to such a degfee, that she 
for a time totally lost her memory, and the powers of 
her mind became so Entirely confused, as to render it 
necessary that she should be placed under the charge of 
some responsible person, who should take the whole 
management and direction of her. 

After a few years, she recovered her recollection in 
^some degree ; and it is remarkable, that, when this took 
place, it was found that she had lost all sense of the 
events which had fallen out during her sickness, though 
she recollected what had happened before that time with 
peculiar accuracy, very eagerly enquiring about those 
whom she had known and loved at that period^ suppos- 
ing that she had parted from them gnly the day before. 
She remembered especially the fair and beautiful infant 
which had particularly occu 4 )ied her attention fin* the* 
last six months before her seizure, and which had been 
taken from her breast at the moment when she was first 
attacked ; neither could she be persuaded by an»y means, 
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that the little girl of six years old, who was brought to 
her and taught to call her mainnia, was the same little 
lovely one whose endearing smile and .soft caresses were 
fixed upon her memory in characters which never could 
he changed. ** 

It is one of the most affecting symptoms, -of derange- 
ment in some minds, that i,t seems to unfit the patient 
for taking any knowledge of the lapse bf time; so that 
persons suftering under this malady are accustomed to 
speak of, that which is past«as ifit^ought still to be pre- 
sent. Thus, where derangements take a melancholy 
turn, and images of past sorrow have strongly seized 
upon the imagination, the mind appears so entirely to 
lose its elasticity, as ^o retain* no power whatever of 
throwing off its painful feelings ; but former distressing 
images, for ever recurring, so strongly colour every pass- 
ing scene and object with their dark and morbid tincture, 
that every new idea becomes wholly assimilated to the 
old, entirely destroying ijie varieties of life. This state 
of mind is described by the poet in these few words, 
namely, “ One dreadful now.’' 

With respect to the unhappy lady of whom we are 
speaking, this was so much the case, that, even after 
she had recovered her recollection in some degree, time 
seemed to stand still; and though her ideas were more 
tender and pathetic than terrific, yet it was with her, 
to use the somewhat obscure expression of the poet, a 
perpetual and melancholy nou\ though not altogether 
a dreadful one. 

From the time of h^r first seizure, Mrs. Danzy had 
been confined to two apartments, the same which had 
been her favourite rooms while in health. The one was 
a large convenient bed-room,, in the corner of which was 
an elegant tent bed or crib, which had been used for her 
infants, and which those who attended her had been 
afraid to remove, because, when once an attempt of that 
kind had been made, she had expressed great uneasiness. 
It w^as hung with an old-fashioned Madras chintz, and 
had a coverlid of embroidered satin. To this little bed 
^^she w<Mild often go, when her memory was in some <le- 
gree restored, which happened about six years after her 
first attack, and would seem very busy in preparing and 
arranging the bed-clothes, as if for her infant, whom she 
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woulil often request her attendants to bring and place 
on its pillow. On these occasions, an evasive answer 
would sometimes «amuse her ; and sometimes she would 
* not be so e^§ily satisfied, but would begin to weep, say- 
ing, that she feared some heavy misfortune had befallen 
her baby, ai^it was so long since she had seen it. The 
second apartment which was devoted to this unfortunate 
lady opened on*a balcony, from which there were steps 
descending into a pretty flower-garden, neatly arranged 
'w the old-fashioned®s<yle, with tfimmed parterres hud 
' garden-seats, and inclosed entirely with iron rails. In 
•her happier days, this little flower-garden had been the 
delight of this poor lady; and here, at one time of her 
life, she might have been often sAn watering her flowers 
and weeding her mignionette, while the little Isabella, 
the elder of her two daughters, followed her mother with 
tottering steps, and amused her with her infant prattle. 
The dressing-room itself contained several pieces of fur- 
niture to which the poor lady had always shewn a par- 
ticular partiality : a cabinet, containing many memoran- 
dums of ancidnt friendship; a tea-table, which had 
been made in the days of Queen Anne, with a border of 
carved mahogany ; a gilt bird-cage, where linnet after 
linnet succeeded one another, always appearing to be the 
same individual bird to the poor lady, whose daily busi- 
ness was to feed her bird and dress its cage. A small 
bookcase likewise, corftaining certain beloved volumes, 
which were read again and again with the same pleasure 
as at first, stood in one part of the room; and, in ano- 
tlier part, was an embroidered footstool, on which Isa- 
bella formerly sat in thpse days of the lovely infancy of 
her children which the fond mother remembered witll 
*such tender interest— days af exquisite bliss, (as she de- 
scribed them,) when her little Clarissa lay on her lap, 
while Isabella sat at her feet. There was also in this 
room, besides the tea-table above mentioned, another, 
on which stood a desk, and near which Mr. D^yizy used 
to sit when he came to see his family in this apartment : 
in addition to which there were sundry old pictures, 
chimney-ornaments, clocks, ^nd other toys, whitfli had , 
belonged to grandmothers, aunts, and other venerable 
personages then no more, concerning each of whom Mrs. 
Danzy had always some tale to tell, whenever%she saw 
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thft eye of visitor or aUemlant fixed upon tlic arti- 

cles which had belonged to them. 

Mr. Danzy, who sincerely loved his •wife, retained his ^ 
regard for her during her long illness ; and jyhen the se- 
verest symptoms of the disorder w^ere so far abated that\ 
she began in some degree to recover her reccjHection, and 
to be able to amuse herself ‘with the articles about her, 
he took particular care that all the little things which she 
had once valued should be brought before her and placed 
as she wished. He al$4o proVidecf Ifer with an attendant, 
who, he trusted, would make her life as comfortable as 
possible. Every day, at a certain Ijour, he made a point 
of visiting her ; and as he knewthat she expected him at 
that hour, he w^ould pqj off any other engagement, rather 
than disappoint her. 

And now, having stated with some accuracy the afflic- 
tions of this lady, and the situation to which she was 
reduced in consequence of them, — a situation, though 
melancholy, not without <ts comforts, at least while her 
husband lived, — I pass on to a more remote period of my 
history, in order to give some account oi the daughters 
of this lady, and the manner of their education. 

Isabella, the elder, was nearly three years of age, and 
Clarissa, the younger, not more than half a year old, 
when they were deprive<l of the attentions of their tender 
mother. As Clarissa was a very tender infant, when ta- 
ken from her mother’s breast, a decent matron, who re- 
sided in the village, was hired, not only to take care of 
her, but to administer that nourishment to her which her 
mother could no longer supply. This nurse proved a 
very faithful servant • and as her husband was taken at 
tlie same time into the family, (her only child, a boy, 
being placed with his grandnmther,) she continued in 
charge of her little nursling till she was seven years old, 
bringing her up to the best of her judgment and abili- 
ties. Miss Isabella was likewise partly left under the 
jurisdiction of this^ nurse; but, not being so fond of her 
as her sister Clarissa was, she often made her escape from 
the nursery into the housekeeper’s room, where the les- 
• soiis sfte received from Mrs. Burton, the housekeeper, 
were of a far less desirable nature than those with which 
her sister was furnished by her nurse. 

In thoee days there was not that outcry on the subject 
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of education we now hear ; but whether a/fairs of 

that kind were not quite so well managed at that time 
as^ they are now, rtinains perhaps to be decided. There 
is reason tg,,think, that the whole system of education, 
i as now generally conducteef in this country, is built on 
such false -jjj’inciples, that, although the superstructure g 
may be enriched with many dazzling ornaments, yet 
that the whole fabric is naught by reason of its lacking 
a proper basis. For it is greatly to be feared, that our 
modern system too 8ft!hn wants that only goo^jl foumta- 
tion, without which we are told that every building is 
• utterly worthless - I^or other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now if any 
man build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble : every man's work shall be made 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it shall be 
revealed by fire ; and the fire shall try every man's work of 
what sort it is. If any man's work abide which he hath 
built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any man's 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself 
shall be saved f yet so as by fire. (1 Cor. iii. 11—- 15.) — 
But to leave these matters, which are not precisely to 
our present purpose, and return to our story. 

It happened, however, that Margaret Neale, the little 
Clarissa’s nurse, was one of those happy persons who, 
though possessing little learning, and endowed with little 
skill except in the ordinary duties of common house- 
wiferv, had been favoured, through divine grace, with a 
deep sense of the importance of religion. And as we 
naturally endeavour to impart that which we think most 
precious to those we love most dearly, so she used her 
utmost exertions to bring her beloved little nursling to 
the knowledge of her duty to God, as explained in Scrip- 
ture. To this important instruction she added the use 
of the needle, in which little Clarissa shewed conside- 
rable skill, at the same time paying great attention to 
neatness of dress and orderly manners. 

Under the tuition of this excellent woman,* the little 
girl long preserved that sweet simplicity of childhood 
which, like the down of thejpeach, when touched by an^ 
unskilful hand, is instantly removed never again to be 
restored. There was no one to utter worldly sentiments 
ill her car, for she seldom saw any one but 4<^r nurse, 
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and Margaret Neale had no such sentiments. And 
although the child was exceedingly pretty, and always 
delicately dressed, she was seldom praised by those wbo 
saw her/ because it was known that every AYijrd of com- 
mendation bestowed on Clarissa would be considered as 
an affront by Mrs. Burton, the housekeeper^evho always 
maintained, that Clarissa ought not to be named in the 
same day with dear Miss Isabella, who was assuredly a 
very beautiful young lady; and Mrs. Burton was in such 
high autljority in the j^amily; and' among the dependents 
of the family, that her word was upon no account to be 
disputed. 

Thus was Clarissa shielded, through the divine mer- 
cy, from many trials to which her elder sister was 
exposed: and though Margaret Neale did all in her 
power to attract little Isabella to her, and to give her 
that instruction of which she stood in so much need, yet 
the child invariably repulsed her advances with con- 
tempt, and would seldom submit to remain in her pre- 
sence, excepting in case of Mrs. Burton's being engaged 
and unable to have her in her room; on vtrnich occasions 
the little girl was sometimes left in the nursery with her 
sister. 

The apartment which was commonly occupied by Cla- 
rissa and her nurse was near the roof of the house, and 
had a projecting window commanding a view of the 
whole extent of the large old-fashioned garden at the 
back of the house, with its long straight alleys, its little 
formal groves and parterres, its circular ponds, leaden 
images, bowers, and summer-houses; and, beyond these, 
it overlooked a little kind of paddock, in the centre of 
which arose a mound covered with earth. 

It happened, one day, as* Clarissa and Isabella were 
sitting in this window, being occupied with their needles, 
that Isabella, looking off from her work for a moment, 
cast her eyes on that little ^inclosed spot of ground, 
which ha^^ been railed off from the rest of the pleasure- 
grounds for the especial amusement of Mrs. Danzy. It 
happened, at this instant, that the poor lady was taking 
^,hor regular airing, accompanied by Mrs, Burton, who 
walked on one side, and Mrs. Diana Burton, her sister, 
who was stationed on the other side. 

This second person had been for some time past em- 
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ployed by her sister to help her in looking after Mrs* 
Danzy, and it had been whispered among a few, that the 
poor lady was not altogether kindly used by these sis- 
*ters. But she was not in^a state to tell her own story 
’ ^^rationally, and as the sisters had the art to satisfy Mr. 
Danzy witbi^egard to their fidelity, no one felt herself 
entitled to interfere, nor indeed was there any hope of 
doing so successiully* 

The afflicted lady, therefore, whether well used or 
otherwise, was alwaj^ feft under Ijjie jurisdiction of the 
* same persons with whom she now aj>peared in the gar- 
•dcn. Her dress on^this occasion was a blue brocade 
gown and petticoat, the* gown looped up behind in fes- 
toons, according to the fashion of the day. She wore a 
lace apron, ruffles, and head-dress, having around black 
silk cloak, triiiiined with lace, over her shoulders. She 
leaned with one hand on the arm of Diana Burton, and 
in her other hand she held a short stick, with which she 
seemed to be inclined to poin# at certain flowers and 
shrubs; and, had she been permitted, would have stood 
still by one ari<f another of these, to relate some circum- 
stance connected with them— to speak of those who had 
given her such and such flowers— and to amuse herself 
with plucking off the dead leaves, or loosening the earth 
near the roots. But it was evident, from the motions of 
those who were with her, that these indulgences were not 
permitted her ; for, whbn she attempted to stop, she was 
evidently drawn forward, and compelled to retrace the 
same (full round of the flower-garden, without pause or 
intermission, till the hour for her regular airing was ex- 
pired. “ There,’* said Isabella, when she had contem- 
plated this affecting scene for some moments, there 
IS mamma in the garden!* } dare say that she wants to 
be standing still to tell some of her long stories. Do you 
know, Mrs. Neale,” continued the child, ‘*that mamma 
has begun to talk a great deal lately, and to ask many 
questions? Do you know, that she emjuires aftqir people 
who have been dead and gone years ago ? and she will 
have it they are alive now. And there is scarcely a tree 
in the garden that she has no^ some tale to tell abbut, if 
any body would hear her ! ” 

"‘And will nobody hear her, poor lady?” said the 
nurse. “ If they would but let me see her, 4 . would 
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hesLr all her poor tales, if it were a hundred times 
over.' 

O, very fine indeed T’ said Miss 'Isabella: “ bat I, 
doubt not you would be as^ tired of them as- other peo- 
ple are.” < 

The naughty girl then bent down her he^ to her sis- 
ter’s ear, and whispered certain words y^liich I shall not 
repeat, but the purport of which was to inform her that 
their mother was deranged, and that she never spoke 
any thing but nonsen^. . • t ^ 

On hearing this, the little Clarissa, who was then not 
quite six years of age, reddened {ill her fair face and 
neck were all in a glow, her Iktle bosom swelled and 
heaved, her eyes fillecl with tears, till she at length 
burst into an agony of crying, sobbing quite aloud. 

The nurse was startled, and placed her darling upon 
her lap; and while she pressed her in her arms, slie 
looked angrily at Isabella, saying, “ Miss, what have 
• you said to vex your sisttit?” 

Isabella, with much confidence, rcfpeated the words 
aloud which she had whispered in her silter’s ear. 

The tears now started in the eyes of the nurse, and 
trickled down her cheeks, while she uttered the strong- 
est expressions of disapprobation. ‘‘Woe, woe,” slie 
said, “ l>e to tlfem who have put such thoughts as these 
into a daughter’s heart concerning a suffering mother, 
and caused such words to proceed from her lips! Do 
I not remember the day ? Yes, Miss Isabella, 1 remem- 
ber the day, and they who have taught you these things 
may remember the day also, when your mother came a 
lovely bride to this house, the fairest then of all the fair. 
And do they not recollect how tender she was to you her 
firstborn? how she tended ydu Tor uitiny months with her 
own fair hands? how she nourished you with her own 
milk? And, when you dropped from the breast filled 
and satisfied with the sweet food which nature provides 
for the ;iew-born^ creature, she did not hasten to give 
you to the hireling attendant, but still kept you on her 
lap, while with eyes of love she gazed on your infant 
- features as you lay sweetly<sleeping. And in that flower- 
garden, — that very flower-garden, — how often have I 
seen her watching your uncertain steps, and holding 
out her dear arms to protect you from this danger, and 
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from that, as you went tottering along with your baby 
steps! And now, because it has pleased the Lord to 
lay, his hand upon^'her, even her own child turns against 
*her! Ohl^jhat I should l^e to see so much ingrati- 
* .iude!’' Here the poor woman burst again into tears, 
and pressed^her cheek against her weeping nursling, 
who too well understood alb' that passed. For many a 
conversation haa this faithful nurse and child had toge- 
ther upon the affectii^ subject of her mother’s indisjjo- 
skion ; and often haa ^le cdmmuQed with the ichild bn 
*what they would, together, do for Mrs. Danzy, when 
Clarissa should come i)f age. 

In the mean time, Isahella, who had not been used to 
hear such sharp remonstrances, sat pouting and silent; 
till the good w'oman, having somewhat overcome her 
emotion, was able to address her with more composure 
on the subject. 

And, first, she represented to her the intimate and 
close connexion subsisting between parent and child, be- 
ing both, as it were, but one flesh and blood ; observing, 
at the same tiihe, that even birds and beasts were far 
from shewing any insensibility to the feelings of parental 
and filial regard. ** Neither,” added she, “are any 
creatures destitute of these feelings, unless, perhaps, we 
except serpents, crocodiles, and other vllfe reptiles and 
insects, which are the acknowledged emblems of all that 
is abominable. Look,” said jshe, “ at this moment, on 
yonder iiill in the paddock, where the deer are feeding ; 
look how the young fawns are gambolling and frisking 
by their dams; and how, when the mother runs, the lit- 
tle ones follow her, bounding and sporting about her, as 
if to shew their love and joy. Should human creatures, 
{hen, be worse than brutes?*’ added the good woman ; 
“ or, rather, should they not greatly excel them in all 
that is amiable, since they are endowed with reason, and 
because they know the commandment of the Lord, which 
says — ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother ; t^at thy 
days may be long in the land which tRe Lord thy God 
giveth thee?’ And mind this. Miss Isabella, God doth 
not say, ‘ Honour thy father ^nd thy mother,’ because 
they are good, or wise, or clever, or able to serve thee ; 
but because they are thy father and thy mother. And 
though they cannot reward thee, it does not alter the 
VOL. II. 2 D 
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matter: for the reward promised is not such as human 
bounty can bestow. But God himself will give thee the 
reward, even long life, or everlasting life, as I take it : 
for long life in this world as not always desirable ; but 
everlasting life is the first, the highest, and the greatest 
of blessings. This also should be observed, Miss,” 
proceeded the nurse, “ that, though a narent were to be 
ever so wicked, that circumstance would not do away 
the obligation of the child towards him, inasmuch as the 
obligation is from God ; and the punishment in that 
case will come from Him who has a(a>ouited the obser- 
vance of so important a duty. «An(i i1 the sin of the 
parent does not discharge the child from its obligation,” 
continued the nurse, “ assuredly. Miss Bell, his misfor- 
tunes never can do so, but ought, rather, to bind the 
child closer and closer to the afflicted parent : and, ac- 
cording to my opinion, any slight towards my dear mis- 
tress in her present situation, is more to be guarded 
against by her chi Idrert’ than if she were in the highest 
state of health and prosperity.” 

The nurse then, taking her Bible, Which was lying 
upon a deal chest-of-drawers near to where she sat, turn- 
ed to the following verses in Ecclesiasticus : My son, 
help thy foth^ in his age, and grieve him not as long as 
he liveih, Jmd if his understanding fail, have patience 
with him ; and despise him not when thou art in thy full 
strength. For the relieving of thy father shall not be 
forgotten : and instead of sins it shall be added to build 
thee up. (Ecclus. iii. 12—14.) 

The nurse however had no reason to think that her 
plain dealing had any good effect on Miss Isabella; 
since she took the first opportunity of escaping out of her 
room, and from that time YnaTde her appearance in it sel- 
domer than ever. She also had reason to think, that 
whatever she had said to Isabella was immediately re- 
peated to Mrs. Burton ; for, the next day, on going into 
the heiusekeepe]‘'s room to get her tea-canister tilled, 
Mrs, Burton looked very coolly at her, and though she 
kept her a long while waiting, never asked her to sit 
down, « 

Mrs. Danzy had now been ill rather more than six 
years, when her illness l>egan to take rather a favourable 
turn ; * and this appeared from the recovery of her me- 
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mory, which led her frequently to ask for her children, 
as well as to enquire about other persons whose names 
she had not fnenj:ioned since her illness. The children 
hild long been kept out of her sight by Mrs. Burton, who 
pretended That she would be too much affected by their 
presence ; but the calls of the poor mother for these 
little dear bnes having, at length, reached the ears of* 
her husband, h% ordered, one evening, that they should 
be carefully dressed, and brought into her presence. 

When the good tiiir«e received this order, she hasten- 
*ed, with joy, to dress her lovely’^nursUng for*the inter- 
view, and was filled with delight at the sweet appearance 
of the little lady v4ien she had completed the task of 
dressing her. ^ • 

Miss Clarissa’s best suit was a satin slip of light violet 
colour, the petticoat being stiffened with whalebone; 
with a stomacher and apron of fine lace, a necklace of 
pearls, and a lace cap with a bunch of violets on one 
side, ^ 

When equipped in this dress, the nurse took her by 
the hand, an<J led her to the door of her poor mother’s 
apartment. In the vestibule, she met Mrs. Burton with 
Isabella, who, looking scornfully at her, would have 
taken the child from her hand. But the nurse replied, 
with firmness, “ No, as 1 took this i|j|^ant, nearly six 
years ago, from its mother’s breast, I am certainly the 
properest person to return her into that bosom.” 

Mrs. Burton, perceiving that resistance would be vain, 
acquiesced ; but with a look that imported, “ 1 shall re- 
member this.” 

The two females, with the children, proceeded toge- 
ther to the door of Mrs. Danzy’s room, into which they 
» were introduced by Mrs.^Djana; and, on the door being 
opened, they saw the lady sitting on one side of the 
window, speaking with her husband. She started when 
the women entered, and advanced to meet them with a 
hurried step. She instantly recognized the nurse, and 
said, with eagerness, ‘‘And where, wvhere is^y baby, 
Margaret ? ” 

The nurse drew little Clarissa forward, saying, Here, 
Madam, here is your lovely Ihild.” " • 

She gazed on the child for a moment, and then ear- 
nestly looked in the nurse’s face, saying, But, my 
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baby ! my little baby ! they promised me my baby to- 
day. It is very long* since I have seen my little darling. 

I trusted her to you, nurse; and- why )iavfe you been so 
very very long without bringing her to me ? ” 

‘‘ This is your child, your ^wn sweet baby, tJcar lady,” ^ 
said the nurse, lifting up Clarissa. Look at her fea- 
tures. Are they not the same? — those swe6i soft eyes, 
those flaxen ringlets, that dimpled cheek, and pretty 
pouting lip? Look at your baby ; know her again; and 
be assured that she is your pwn teV>ved child.” 

The poor lady turned away weeping, like one who had’ 
been often deceived, whose heart had been made sick by 
hope long deferred, and, throwing' herself on a chair, 
gave free passage to her tears. ‘ * 

On this, Mrs. Burton and her sister uttered a sneer- 
ing laugh, which was so faint as not to be heard amid 
the sobs of the afflicted lady. But the more tender- 
hearted nurse and affectionate husband followed her to 
her chair; where placing the children before her, they 
besought her to look favourably upon them. 

After giving vent to her feelings for gome minutes, 
she, at length, with a kind of passive yet sorrowful ob<‘- 
dience, which to a discerning eye might have marked 
but too plainly the habit of deep subjection to which 
she had been accustomed, dropped the apron which she 
had thrown over her face in the first moment of bitter 
disappointment, and, wiping her. eyes, looked at the 
children with considerable earnestness, ofl'ering them 
her hands. 

Miss Isabella, who had been in the habit of hearing 
her afflicted parent spoken of as a poor, whimsical, dis- 
ordered creature, shrunk fronJ the poor lady as she 
extended her pale hand towards her. But the little 
Clarissa, who had been accustomed to consider lier un- 
happy parent whom she occasionally beheld from the 
window of her nursery as an object of the tenderest love 
and compassion, sprang forward at the approach of her 
mother'sHiand, and, clasping her arms round her neck, 
would very soon (had free permission been permitted 
her) h^ve cheated her distressed parent of half her sor- 
•rows by her innocent and tehder endearments. But Mrs. 
Burton and her sister, who both now began to tremble 
for their authority, knowing that if little Clarissa ob- 
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tained her mother’s confidence she would not fail also to 
obtain the satile fgr her* nurse, thought proper to inter- 

• fert, by stating to Mr. Danzy the direction of the phy- 
• ^ician, that*Tiis patient shouW be kept entirely calm and 

# composed: to which Mrs. Burton added, in corrobora- 

^ tion of the doctor’s opinion,^her own perfect assurance, 
that her mistresf, from what had already passed, would 
become as ill the next day as she had been during any 
stage of her disorder* • , • . 

• * Little Clarissa was accordingly Wn from the arms of 
her mother, and carried back to the nursery; and the 
*next morning, it waf ryiorted in the family that Mrs. 

Danzy was so ill as to be obliged«to keep her bed. 

From that time, Clarissa was seldom brought into her 
mother's presence, though Isabella followed Mrs. Burton 
in and out of the apartment at her pleasure ; but as her 
manner was always cold and haughty towards her af- 
flicted parent, she never made cyiy progress in her affec- 
tion, the poor lady always seeming to consider her as a 
stranger, and Continuing still to enquire month after 
month for the infants whose little endearments she re- 
membered with such delight. 

Thus another year was suffered to pass with this poor 
fady, her mind remaining much in the same disconsolate 
state; and during this period she had seldom been per- 
mitted to see Clarissa,, whom she often enquired after, 
although she could never by any means be brought to 
identify her with the infant so long deplored. 

Towards the end of this year, a new affliction reached 
this family in the sudden death of Mr. Danzy by a 
fever. 

• Though this gentleman’s .death was unexpected, he 
had not departed without a will, w'hich was amply de- 
claratory of his intentions towards those who depended 
on him. It was expressed as his request in this will, 
that his uncle, a single man and an old bachelor, should 
undertake the guardianship of his dai%hters, wmom he 
left co-heiresses of. his property, with this singular 
clause— that the family -mansion should belong the 
one who married first. He feft it also as his request, 
that his daughters should be sent to the best boarding- 
school in London, or to a convent in France, fpr their 
education, and be kept there till the elder was of age; 
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at which time they were to be brought home, ^and be- 
come joint- possessors of the mansion until the marriage 
of one of them should take place. He also appointed 
Mrs. Burton to the charg^ of his wife until his elder 
daughter came of age, and as much longer as might be 
agreeable to his children; , making a suitalfde provision 
for the maintenance of his wife. To *Mrs. Neale and 
her husband he also bequeathed a handsome legacy, 
and gav^. permission to his< unclt; fo reside in the mar^- 
sion-house till his daughters were of age; taking for 
granted, no doubt, that his wife's apartments would, 
never be invaded. In short, be made every arrange- 
ment w'hich prudence afad affection could suggest for the 
benefft of his family ; summing up his will in a manner 
w'hich proved that he had the feelings of a Christian, 
though perhaps not of one highly enlightened. It was, 
however, much to be lamented, that he w'anted that 
insight into character which would have prevented his 
entrusting such persons as Mrs. Bur*^on and her sister 
with the charge of his poor unfortunate r;ife. 

As I am obliged to enter with considerable minuteness 
into some parts of this history, I shall endeavour to pass 
over the lel^s interesting particulars of it with the rnor^ 
haste. 

The above-mentioned articles of Mr. Danzy's will, 
which did not require any length of time for their per- 
formance, were put in execution immediately after his 
death. Mr, Barnet, the uncle before spoken of, was 
immediately sent for on Mr, Dauzy’s removal. This 
gentleman, without loss of time, proceeded to the exe- 
cution of his nephew’s will, and, as soon as the father’s 
remains were deposited in the family-vault, set out with 
his two great-nieces to London, where, not meeting with 
a school to his taste, he carried them over to France, 
and established them in a convent at Amiens. On his 
return to England, he dismissed the greater part of the 
servants, and fix^d himself in one corner of the family- 
mansion. while the poor lady and her harsh attendants 
occupied the other. 

Things being thus established, years rolled on, with 
little change of scene at the mansion, and no variation 
of ideas to the poor afflicted lady, who still spoke of her 
infant children, and could never be made to understand 
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that her affectionate husband was dead. And throujyh 
this long interval, she was seen daily arranging the pil- 
low and satiif quilt for her baby, and preparing the 
► chiir to receive tfie visits of her husband; soiwetiines 
talking to tfer linnet when deft alone, which was fre- 
Jquently for many hours in the day, and sometimes play- 
ing on her f^itar, of which instrument she had been a 
perfect mistress in her happier days. 

In the mean time, the young ladies in the convent 
acquired such accomplishments as were taught in those 
tlays; and, as they advanced in years, they improved So 
^greatly in their appearance as to promise an extraordi- 
nary degree of beauty, especially the younger, who had 
a sweetness of countenance and i^anner which made her 
singularly attractive. 

Tliere was in the convent a widow lady, an English 
woman, residing as a pensioner, of high rank and consi- 
derable piety, who, though a Protestant, had made this 
convent her place of residence in order more fully to 
separate herself f|*om the society of a large worldly ac- 
quaintance. jt was the happiness of Isabella and Cla- 
rissa to win the regards of this lady ; who took great 
pains to attract them to her, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing them from those ignorant and superstitious notions 
wiiicli they were in danger of acquiring from constant 
intercourse with the other inhabitants of the house. 
From the society of jthis lady, Clarissa, w^hose mind, 
through the divine blessing on the early labours of her 
nurse; was prepared for the reception of good instruc- 
tion, derived such advantage, that few young women of 
nineteen, which was the age she had attained when her 
uncle came to convey the sisters home, could in any de- 
* gree be compared to herewith respect to intellectual at- 
tainments. Her person also and manners were charm- 
ing; while her entire freedom from selfishness could 
only be attributed to the influence of that free grace by 
which the nature of man is radically changed, and from 
which his feelings and affections take a new direction. 
But Isabella, 1 am sorry to say, had by no means reaped 
a»i ecpial advantage from the instructions of this excel- 
lent lady; the same impatieifce of control which she had* 
evidenced in early life still continuing to direct her con- 
duct, rendered her much less docile than her sister. 
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Clarissa’s separation from this lady was affecting; but 
she received much comfort from a promise which she 
made of visiting her in England; and \vhich prontise was 
afterwards fulhlled, to the great joy of both parties, ' 
though not till after the lapse of some year?.’ 

After taking leave of this dear lady, Clarissa had no 
other feeling left on underti^king her jourifi^y home but 
an extreme impatience to come to the eAd of it, in order 
that she might once again salute her mother and her 
nurse ; and this feeling promptedrher to entertain hef 
sister, whenever she was not restrained by her uncle’s 
presence, with the plans she had formed for her mother’s , 
happiness. 

Why,” said her sister to her, when she first opened 
the subject, “ what can you do for our mother?” 

Do for her!” said Clarissa; “ O, many many 
things: I will do every thing for her.” 

“Absurd!” replied Isal^lla: “will you not allow 
her a waiting-maid?” ,, 

“Just as she pleases in that respe^*!,” replied Cla- 
rissa. “ But this I know, that Mrs. IVirtoii shall be 
dismissed : she has been with her too long at least by 
nineteen years.” 

“ And will you dismiss her without consulting me, 
Clarissa?” returned Isalieila. 

“ I am sure you will not oppose her dismissal, if we 
discover that she has been unkind to our mother,” said 
Clarissa. 

“ But you have as yet no prcxif of her unkiridness,” 
replied the other, 

“ No,” said Clarissa, “ I have not any absolute proof, 
to be sure: but I shall soon see how it is; for I shall 
watch every word and actioi^ ^- 

“ And if you do so with an intention to find fault, 
Clarissa,” said Isaljella, “these women must be more 
than human to escafie your censure.” 

“ All this may be true,” replied Clarissa. “ Notwith- 
standing which, I«*have such strong suspicions that iny 
poor parent has heeii misused by them, that 1 shall ne- 
ver be jasy till 1 have sifted this matter to the bottom.” 
^ “ I think,” replied Isabella, “ that you should be 

equally afraid of being unjust to Mrs. Burton as to your 
mother.” 
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“No,” returned Clarissa, “I cannot see that; Isa- 
bella. Mrs. Burton is not wholly dependent on us, as 
our poor mother is^ Sh*e can speak for herself ; she can 
' plead her own cause ; she is prepared to fight her own 
i)attles : ancT if we put her away, she has other resources. 
[But our poor helpless parent — O, Isabella! Isabella! 
my future li^^, with the divine help, shall be devoted to 
her; and I ne>^r will enter into any engagement by 
which I may be prevented from doing my duty to her as 
gn affectionate dauglftet.” ^ 

“Your professions, Clarissa,” replied Isabella, “re- 
,mind me of tho>e of the two elder daughters of King 
Lear ; and I shall ndl surprised if they are no better 
fulfilled.” 

Clarissa made no further reply; but she inwardly 
prayed, that her present resolutions of watching over 
and comforting her mother, as long as she needed such 
care and consolation, miaht be strengthened and con- 
firmed from on high. • 

It wTis about noon on tfie third day of their leaving 
town, that thetwo young ladies and their guardian ar- 
rived at the family -mansion; for travellers did not in 
those days fly over the country with the velocity they 
nou do. They found every thing at the old mansion 
nearly in the same state as they had left them; for Mr. 
Barnet had been a faithful steward to them with respect 
to all their worldly c^mcerns. On the great flight of 
stops which led up to the hall-door, stood Mrs. Burton, 
and s<?veral more of the old servants, prepared to offer 
their young ladies the most respectful reception. While 
Isabella was addressing these, Clarissa looked eagerly 
round for her nurse; and not seeing her, she was run- 
•ning forwards to her niotUetfs room, when Mrs. Burton, 
perceiving her intentions, stepped forward, and, in a 
fawning manner, besought her not to think of going to 
her mother at that time — “ For this,” said she, “ is the 
hour when our dear lady is accustomed to take her re- 
pose; after which, when she rises to feceive he? dinner, 
1 will endeavour to prepare her for your appearance, 
ladies. But,” added she, locking at Miss Isabella, “if 
we were to break suddenly upon her, it is not possible 
to foresee what might be the consequence: for no one 
knows,” proceeded Mrs. Burton, lifting up her^yes and 
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drawing up her lips, as if under the influence of acute 
feelings, “ no one can have an idea what that poor lady 
has suftered, and still suflers, from dreadful dis- 
order.” ' 

“That she has suffered ‘’and still suffers severely I, 
doubt not,” replied Clarissa, casting a glance at her j 
sister, which Isabella well understood; “ Jnd this very 
assurance,” continued she, “will make Ine the more de- 
termined to devote myself, in every possible way, to the 
alleviation of her sufl'eringSf” •• 

“ Alas, Miss!” said Mrs. Burton, “you will find the • 
task a heavier one than you now imagine.” 

“If it is a heavy task, Mrs., Bhrton,” rejoined Cla- 
rissa, “ who is so fit for it as a daughter?” 

“ Surely, Miss,” said Mrs. Burton, “ nothing is more 
true than w'hat you have said : one thing only 1 have to 
remark — that 1 hope you young ladies will take care 
how you begin this work of kindness ; since it is not 
easy for me to give you ^an idea how my poor lady suf- 
fers w henever she is put out of her way, or in any degree 
hurried and confused in her [:M>or niind.”i* 

“ Notliing can be more rational than what you say,” 
returned Isabella; “and I am sure that 1 can answer 
both for my sister and myself, that we shall not attempt 
to interfere with your very judicious and kind manage- 
ment of our poor mother.” 

Clarissa heard this speech of her sister’s, but made no 
observation upon it, being resolved to judge for herself 
of the situation of her mother, and to act according to 
that judgment. 

The young ladies were at this moment called by tlieir 
guardian to dinner; during which repast Clarissa, hear- 
ing her uncle say that he must, now enquire after a suit- 
able habitation for himself, having for some years ))ast 
resided in the mansion-house according to Mr. Daiizy's 
will, thought it right to propose that he should still oc- 
cupy his favourite little study and bed-chamber at the 
further end of tfcfe house, and attend the family meals 
when it suited him so to do. 

Thw was the very thing which the old gentleman wish- 
ed ; but it was a proposal* not altogether so pleasing to 
Isabella, who, however, felt that she could not make any 
reasonable objection; though she remarked, half in good 
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humour and half otherwise, that althoui^h her uncle was 
at liberty, if ke chose, .to occupy the little study, and 
,coittinue his office *of accornptant and steward in the fa- 
» niily,^et, m she was now oiage, he must recollect that 
|liis office and authority of guardian was at an end, at 
^ least witli reK)ect to herself. 

‘"But,” reinaiked Claris?^, “his office is not yet at 
an end with respect to me, sister; neither do I intend it 
ever shall be,” adde^ jjJie: “for I shall always wish to 
Cbey the reasonable commands of <ny father’s uncle, anrd 
shall always think it a privilege to have such a friend to 
•consult,” • 

Though the old gentleman was a cold matter of fact 
man, he could not withstand this proof of the sweetness 
and tractability of his younger niece’s temper ; and the 
tears actually stood in his eyes while he reached his 
hand across the corner of the table to hers, saying, “Cla- 
rissa, you are a good girl; and you will be blessed in 
y>ur children, if ever you have^any.” 

“ Dear uncle, ”*replied Clarissa, “I have not so many 
old friends, or relations, who are capable of supplying 
to me the want of a father, that I should be in haste to 
throw any of them away.” 

As soon as dinner was over, it still being only a few 
hours after noon, Clarissa, finding that her uncle and 
sister had entered into some discussions which she 
thought of little importance, made her escape out of the 
dining-parlour, and, passing hastily through the great 
hall, she called a female servant to her, whom she saw 
at the foot of the stairs, to enquire after her dear nurse, 
who she understood still lived in the neighbourhood: 

, and having dispatched this servant in all haste to fetch 
her, (for she had been fai^de to understand that Mrs. 
Neale had never been permitted to come to the mansion- 
house since her dismissal,) she proceeded up the stair- 
case to her mother’s apartment. Her heart beat vio- 
lently as she put her hand upon the Jjolt; bul^the door 
was locked, and though she made several attempts to 
Open it, yet could she not succeed. She then knocked ; 
but as there was a large antechamber between Iter mo-» 
that’s sitting-room and the place where she then stood, 
it was doubtful whether the sound could be heard so 
far. Having waited a few minutes, and no voice being 
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heard from within, she went down stairs again, and, 
crossing the hall, entered a long passagi: flagged with 
blue and white stone, which le<l into the garden. She , 
stopped at a door which opened from this passa^ into 
the housekeeper’s room. The door of this room stood\ 
ajar, and, us she passed, she distinctly heaiyd the voice of ^ 
Mrs. Burton, who was making tea for a<parcel of female 
servants and footmen. Clarissa was glad to be assured 
that Mrs. Burton W'as thus empl|>y/*d, and consequently 
out of hdr way; so passing on, she came unobserved td : 
the garden. Then liastening through several well-re- 
membered walks and alleys, she «iime up at length to' 
the iron rails which encircled the little plot of ground 
particularly called her mother’s garden. There .«»top- 
ping a moment, with a feeling which cannot be describ- 
ed, she looked up to her poor parent’s windows, which 
were open; no one appeared near them. She immedi- 
ately began, with hasty step, to traverse the railing, till 
she came to the iron gate^l>y which there was an entrance 
from the outer into the inner garden. ' ^She was afraid 
of finding this gate locked; and locked indeed it was, in 
order to prevent the poor prisoner from getting out had 
she desired it; but the key was in the l<K*k, on the out- 
side, as this passage to the poor lady’s apartment was 
often used in the summer time by her attendants as the 
most direct w ay from the housekeeper’s nxmi. Clarissa 
turned the key with a hand trernfding with impatience; 
and having thus gained admittance into the gardej), she 
moved hastily forwards, till, running up the steps, she 
found herself, in a few miiuites, in the balcony, before 
the w indows of her mother’s room. There she stopped 
for a short space, (her figure being concealed from any, 
one within the apartment by" the stone |>illar between the 
two windows, or rather glass doors, which opened inf(» 
the balcony,) not only to recover her agitation, but to 
consider how she might best present herself before her 
afflicted* parent. *While in this sHuation, she thought 
she heard the soft but low tones of a guitar; and, im- 
mediately afterwards, a sweet but plaintive voice reached 
her ear, singing an old Scoah air, which she remember- 
ed to have heard before, but knew not where. Wide 
listening to these sounds, she recollected that her poor 
mother tised formerly to play on her guitar, and that 
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she had sometimes seen her from the projecting window 
of her nursery^ sitting in the balcony with that inslru- 
inent in her hand. • “Anil do you still play, sweet latly 'i 
•said Clarissjg to herself. “And have you sung and 
played on your guitar these many many years ? and has 
Ino one been softened to love and pity by your sweet 
plaintive voic? and innocent «kill ? ” 

Clarissa stooci* in the balcony, out of sight, till the 
poor lady had finished her song: then* stepping softly 
l 4 >rw ards, she passed Ai?>ugh«the glass door, anci entered 
•the room, resolving, as much as possible, to command 
licr feelings so as not to agitate her beloved parent. 
The poor lady was just«layiug her guitar on the table 
when Clarissa appeared. She tvas much faded and 
aired since her daughter had seen her; and though she 
had been dressed with more than common care that 
evening, yet there was a certain indescribable forlorn- 
ness about her w hich produced a painful degree of de- 
j)ression in the mind of Clarissapthe external expression 
of whicli she had much difficulty in suppressing. 

At siglit of tlR* lovely young woman who was entering 
her apartment by the balcony, the poor lady started and 
Hushed high, looking round her with a frightened air: 
but being somewhat reassured by the gracious and sweet 
manner of Clarissa, who came smiling forward, making 
her compliments as to an entire stranger, and requesting 
])erii>ission to be allowed to rest a few minutes in her 
apartment, she shortly recovered herself, and, with that 
politeness and perfect gentility of manner which had 
never forsaken her through her long malady, she drew 
a chair to Clarissa, near the one which she had herself 
occupied, assured her that she was welcome, and asked 
Iter if she had been takiug*a^ong walk. 

“ I am come a great way to-day” replied Clarissa, af- 
fecting ease of manner, although her heart seemed to 
beat against her throat so as to make it difficult for her 
to speak articulately; “and I am now tired, ai^ want 
rest.” t * 

Tlie poor lady lookea earnestly at her daughter while 
she spoke, and with such a lo<4k of tenderness as sP mo- 
ther’s feelings only seemed capable of producing. Then 
laying her hand on her arm, she said, “You do not live 
near this place, my dear: have I ever seen you before?” 
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Clarissa replied, Do you recollect me. Madam? Is 
my face at all known to you?” 

The afflicted lady held her hand to her forehead, as if 
in much perplexity. I do not know,” she said ; yetf 
I think the face is familiar to me. It is7 however, a* 
sweet face, a very sweet face. And where do you com^ 
from, my love?” t ^ 

“ I am come to live very near you, Madam,” said Cla- 
rissa, “ and mean to visit you every day.” 

. ‘‘Ev<u‘y day!” sajd Mrv„ Dsfn^y, “ how will you g^t 
in? If they see you, they will not let you come in.”* 
This she addetl in a whisper; and, rising, she went up 
close to Clarissa, and said, Itfakin^ timidly to the door, 
•‘They do not like die to be seen; and if they know 
you mean to visit me every day, you will be prevented. 
But perhaps,” she added, “you know the time wiien 1 
am left alone, and then you can come. Take care how- 
ever not to be seen wdien you do come.” 

“Are you often left iilone?” said Clarissa. 

“Yes,” replied the poor lady, “ yes, I am often alone. 
But do not mention that, iny dear; they will be angry 
if they know I have told you. And do you say that you 
will come,” added she, looking in Clarissa’s face, “ do 
you say that you will come often to see me? That is 
very kind. It would be a great pleasure to me to see you, 

I would set a chair for you every day, if I thought \ou 
would come. But perhaps you will come once, and ne- 
ver come again.” 

The look wdiich the poor lady gave her daughter at 
the moment she spoke tliese last words affected Clarissa 
so violently, that, being unable to control her feelings 
any longer, she threw her arms round her mother, and, 
dropping her head on her bocom, burst into an agony of 
tears, sobbing quite aloud. » 

Mrs. Danzy w^as much touched by these tears and this 
emotion, though she did not seem to have any idea ol’ 
their cjiuse, or the least suspicion that the lovely young 
person who now clasped her in hj^ arms was the beloved 
child whose absence she had sf long mourned. Not- 
withstanding which, Ijeiqg strongly drawn towards her 
daughter, she returned her embrace wdth the utmost ten- 
derness; and, as Clarissa’s face rested on her bosom, 
she wiped away her fast flow^ing tears with her handker- 
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chief, while her own fell as fast and mingled with them, 
** And why, my dear yoyng lady, why do you weep? ” she 
saki, “ What cah I <io for you? I wish I had any com- 
fort to givf^you. But I am a poor comfortless creature 
’myself: that however does not matter; I am old and of 
‘ no consequence ; but you are young and blooming, and 
your aspect pec^iliarly prepbssessing. I cannot bear to 
see your tears: I pray you be comforted.’' 

In this manner shg ^ent on addressing her daughter, 
•Sand wiping away her tears, ^hiclustill continued to flow. 

After a few minutes, Clarissa, being somewhat reco- 
' vered, attempted to gccount for her tears by saying that 
she had been engaged* in a long journey, and was fa- 
tigued by it. ‘‘ But I am much better now,” she added ; 
“the tears I have shed have relieved me: and now', my 
dear Madam, I am at liberty to converse with you. I 
am come to live in your neighbourhood, and 1 hope to 
visit you daily, and spend many hours with you. If you 
will [)ermit me, I w'ill bring nfy work and sit with you, 
and will read to 5^ou if you approve it. Indeed it will 
be the greatest pleasure of my life to attend you.” 

“ My dear young lady,” returned Mrs. Danzy, “ who 
has put it into your heart to pity such a poor creature 
as 1 am — one whom all the world has long forgotten? 
My dear husband has not been at home now for many 
days; and though I am in constant expectation of him, 
he never comes. Nor do I ever see my children now' : 
they either come home so late, or go out so early, that 
I never obtain a sight of them. And this makes my 
time hang very heavily on my hands ; for I am left alone 
hour after hour, and day after day: because you know 
, it would not be very proper for me to go out.” 

“ And why not propei'?’* said Clarissa, subduing her 
emotions w ith a violent effort. 

“ I do not know,” returned the poor lady, meekly; 
“ but they tell me so.” 

“ They tell you seJ” said Clarissa^ rising with indig- 
nation, and then sitang down again, while every limb 
trembled with passion. Then checking herself, or, ra- 
ther, diverting her feelings«into another chanil^l, she 
threw herself again upon her mother's bosom, and sob- 
bed violently. 

“ My dear young lady! my sweet young lady!” said 
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Mrs. Danzy, again wiping away her tears with her hand- 
kerchief, “do be comforted; l^ray you* be comforted. 
What afflicts you, my love?” ' • ^ 

“Do you call me your love?” said Claiwssa, lifting . 
up her fine eyes to her mother, who had risen, the better’ 
to support her daughter's drooping head. Your voice K 
is that of a tender parent to a beloved «hild. Tell me, 
beloved lady, shall I be your child? your daughter? 
your friend? your nurse? your (jpi^stant companion ? '' 

Mrs. Danzy looked earnestly at her child, and then; , 
in a low whispering voice, said, “They will not let you 
stay with me: when they corner they will take you' 
away.” ^ 

“ No,” said Clarissa, “if you wish me to stay with 
you, I will never leave you. Only speak the word.” 

“ I dare not, — I dare not,” replied the poor lady, 
whose quick ear caught at that moment the sound of a 
step on the stairs. “They will come; they will take 
you away; and then I s^iall be made to suffer. Yes,” 
she added, shuddering with terror, ves, I shall be 
made to suffer— \ou do not know whal — but I do! I 
do!” 

The sound of the lock of the antecliaml)er door was 
now heard ; on which the poor creature actually shriek- 
ed with terror, and was so earnest for Clarissa to run out 
into the balcony and conceal herself from those that 
were coming, that the young lady, fearing some dread- 
ful scene would take place if she did not giv^ way, 
thought it best to yield to the request; and before the 
persons who were approaching had n-eached the inner 
door, she had made good her escape, and was standing 
in the balcony, behind the centre wall or pillar which ^ 
divided the glass doors, w'henTMrs. Burton and her sis- 
ter entered the apartment. 

In tliis situation she was compelled to hear a short 
conversation between her poor motiier and her attend- 
ants, wl ich confirmed all her 8usj>icions, and gave her 
courage to proceed with firmness i i her determination of 
rescuing her out of their hands. 

“ lJE>ck the doors hehinc> us,” said Mrs. Burton to her 
sister, as she entered the inner room. “And now. Ma- 
dam,” added she, addressing the poor lady, “give me 
some actount of the shriek 1 heard but now. Arc you 
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thus to disturb the house with these uproars ( Coinpbse 
yourself inimecbately, and let me see you in a proper 
state to receive two ladies, whoiA I shall presently intro- 
^Muce to you. But you ha\e been in tears, and your 
pocket-handkerchief, I perceive, is wet with them. What 
Moes this mean ? ” continued the wicked woman. “ Sis- 
ter Di, she must-be left alone no more; she will be lia- 
ble to see company now, and you or 1 must always be 
within hearing.’* 

• I have said notffin% siiice yQu have been* away,’' 
*said poor Mrs. Daiizy, in a trembling voice. 

• “You have said nothing!” proceeded Mrs, Burton, 
in an enquiring tone: “what do you mean by that?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied trie poor lady. “ For 
how should I speak, when 1 have no one to speak to?” 

“But,” remarked Mrs. Burton, “ you will have some 
persons presently to speak to: and mind this — 1 sliall 
be within hearing, whether you see me or not; aud if 

you do not say what pleases you understand” 

“ 1 do, I do,” replied the poor lady. “ But do not 
be angry with ifte now' : I will please you in every thing,” 
Clarissa heard no more, for the poor lady was led into 
her inner apartment, in order perhaps that some altera- 
tion should be made in her dress; and Clarissa took this 
opportunity to make her escape from the place of her 
concealment to the other side of the house. She had 
scarcely entered the ptived passage before mentioned, 
w hich lad out of the garden into the hall, before she met 
iier ilear nurse, who was come at the first notice, ac- 
companied by her husband, to see her beloved child. 

Clarissa was so violently agitated by the scene which 
she had lately witnessed in her mother’s room, as to be 
totally overcome by the siglit of her unrse; and, had 
not the good woman and her husband led her out into 
the fresh air of the garden, where they set her upon a 
seat and gave her some water to drink, she would cer- 
tainly have fainted, . ^ 

When a little recow.red, she opeiieJ her whole heart 
to these lier humble ftiends on her mother’s case, en- 
quiring of them what could Ue done, and whethet they 
were willing to assist her in her endeavours to rescue her 
unliappy parent from her miserable thraldom, 

I’he nurse and her husband, who had long sirspected 
M)\.. U. E 
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and lamented the misery of their poor mistress, entered 
with warmth into all their dear yon ng lardy’s feelings; 
and being at that time in low circumstances, they re- 
ceived with delight a proposal she made thenjLof return- * 
ing to tlie places they had once occ^upied in the family, 
the one as Clarissa's footman, and the other as her at- 
tendant. And although poor Margaret declared herself 
unfit to dress a young lady in the present fashion, Cla- 
rissa would take no excuse, assuring her that she would 
be helped by no one if, she could not have the assistance 
of her poor nurse. 

Thus the same sense of filial piety which actuated this 
sweet young lady with respect to her mother, seemed 
to extend itself to all Who had ever shewn her tokens of 
aff.ction and regard in her infancy, completely adopting 
that memorable maxim of the wise man — Thim own 
Jriend, and thy father s friend^ forsake not. (Prov. xxvii, 
10 .) 

When this arrangement was made, the nurse having 
consented to enter into the service of her dear young 
lady that very night, and her husl>and 'as soon as he 
could dispose of his house and furniture, Clarissa went 
in search of her sister, to inform her of the agreement 
she had made with tlie nurse, and to ask her when* 
she would choose to make her visit to her mother. She 
found Isabella still sitting with her uncle, making ar- 
rangements for her own and her sister's establishment 
and equipages. “Clarissa,” said Isabella, “you have 
been shedding tears. Are they tears of joy or sorrow?” 

“ They are the effect of both,” answered Clarissa. 
“ But I wish to tell you that I have hired my dear nurse 
again to wait upon me, and her husband is to be my 
footman,” 

“ Upon my word, Clarissa,” said Miss Isabella, “ your 
household will be capitally appointed.” 

“ At least,” said the other, “ my household will be 
respecta|>le and faithful, and I shgU not live in constant 
dread of being wronged and deceived ; especially,” add- 
ed she, smiling, “ if my kind uncle will still condescend 
to keej) his situation as menager of my purse.” 

The old gentleman took a pinch of snuff on the occa- 
sicrn: then smiling, and drawing himself up with a kind 
of satisfied air, “ Cousin Clarissa,” he said, “1 do trust 
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and hope that you will never have any reason to repent the 
confidence you place in me. I have executed your poor 
father’s will accoKlin^ lo the very letter of it ; and I think 
and trust that every item of it has be^n properly attend- 
e<l to : so that your sister will find, when I deliver over 
to her tlie moiety of her property, that it has greatly , 
grown and Acreased during her minority. But no more 
of this at present. I now have to thank you for your 
good opinion of me, as well as for the kindness you have 
* shewn me this day ;®aftd 1 heg le^ve, in return, to assure 
you, I shall make it my business. Miss Clarissa, to pray 
for your w'elfare, and for that of all who belong to 
you.” • , 

Mr, Barnet was a mere mattef of fact man, as I have 
before said. Ilis words were few, his compliments and 
professions fewer; and therefore his acquaintance always 
knew how to appreciate his civil speeches, which might 
generally be^ received wdthout deduction. Clarissa re- 
ceived her uncle’s compliment with a gracious smile; 
and then turningk to her sister, she remarked, that, as 
she conceivedMt to be her duty, so she should count it 
her greatest delight, to devote the greater part of her 
time to her dear parent. For two years to coVne, Isa- 
bella,*’ she said, “ I shall have little business, being a 
minor; and as I do not wish to go out, or to see com- 
pany, I mean to give up my time entirely to attendance 
on my mother.” * 

Isabella reddened violently on hearing this declara- 
tion, dnd said, with suppressed emotion, “ Your resolu- 
tion is good, Clarissa, and the world will admire you: 
and if I do not do the same, it will probably blame me.” 

Clarissa might have answered, “ If your God and 
•your conscience do not condemn you, you may defy the 
censures of the world.” But she thought it best at this 
moment to be silent; so, rising, she said, ** Come, sister, 
let us now go and see our dear parent. Nurse is in the 
hall, waiting to accompany us. She will perh^s assist 
our mother in bringi'^ us to her recollection. ” 

‘*iVttr«e/** repeat^ Isabella. “Upon niy word, Cla- 
rissa, you make yourself ver^v ridiculous; a youug wo- 
man at your age crying after her mamma and her nurse 
as you do! I suppose nurse is to follow you now, as 
she did ten years ago, all over the house, and to be pre- 
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sent at all our conversations. By and by, 1 shall expect 
to see her come in and feed you at dinner.’' 

“ Sister,” replied Clarissa, good-humouredly, I love 
to see you laugh, be the sulyect what it may; and, from 
henceforward, 1 give you fulf liberty to laugh at me and # 
my nurse: only, let me entreat you fo indulge me in 
having iny own way with our, poor mother.’^ 

suppose you will have it, sister,’' said Isabella, 

“ whether I allow it or not.” 

.“'Come, come, young ladies,” Stiid the old gentleman, , 
“let us have no more of this: let each of you please 
herself, and follow her own fancy. Why should you 
interfere w^ith each other?” . 

“Uncle,” replied Isabella, “you do not see through 
Clarissa; you are not aware what she is about, though 
to me it is as clear as the noon-day. She wants to get 
my good Burton and her sister out of my mother’s room, 
and to establish her dear nurse in their place.” 

“And why so? why sf?, Miss Clarissa?^ asked the 
uncle. “Was not Mrs. Burton the person appointed 
by your poor father to take care of his Atllicted lady? 
And I always understood that it was the desire of the 
whole family that Mrs. Burton should retain her olKce.” 

“ But if she does not make my mother happy, uncle,” 
said Clarissa, “ought we not to remove her?” 

“To be sure, to be sure, cousin; there can be no 
doubt of that,” returned the old geutleman. “ But w hat 
reason have you to think the poor lady is ill used?” 

“ Wliat reason, indeed!” said Isabella: “it is a mere 
fancy of rny sister’s; and if she listens to old nurse’s 
tales, there will be no end of her fancies of this kind.” 

“My ideas on this subject,” answered Clarissa, “are 
neither taken from iny nur?»e,.nur from any other pcTson, 
blit from rny own observations.” 

“ And yon have had rniieli time and opportunity, as- 
suredly, to make these observations,” said Isabella. 

“ More opportunity than time,” answered Clarissa. 

Isabell^i gave Ciarissa a searcb*«ng look; and Mr. 
Barnet saul, “ My dear cousin, * wish to make one 
observation, wbieli I recoipmend to your attention.-— 

‘ Persons wdio are afflicted in the manner your dear mo- 
tlier is, must be plaeeil under some control ; an<l it is 
certain, ^^lat the afflicted ptuson will always fear and 
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dislike the iiidivulual who is appointed to exercise that 
control. Or this ag^ount prejudices should not be 
lig,htly taken up ’against such persons as are placed in 
situations -of authority over»the afflicted in mind.’' 

“Very true, very true," answered Isabella. “But 
though my jyster displays such extraordinary feeling for • 
her mother, sh% cannot even exercise common justice to- 
W'ards other people. And hence she is resolutely bent 
upon Condemning pooj Burton and her sister unheard, 
►and means to hunt tnese res|)ect»ble old servants out ’of 
the house in order to advance her fond old nurse to the 
confidential station ^ey occupy." 

“ Dear sister," said* Clarissa. “ have I ever made a 
proposal of the kind? All I a^ is, that I may be al- 
lowed to sleep in my mother’s apartment, and assist 
Mrs. Burton in the care of her." 

“Allowed!" said Isabella: “very humble indeed! 
Apply to jour guardian for permission, not to me." 

“ I am sure," returned Clarffesa, ''my good uncle will 
never use any meins to prevent my paying proper atten- 
tion to my podt mother." 

“ Assuredly not, cousin, assuredly not," said the old 
gentleman. 

This conversation, which I have delivered at conside- 
rable length, was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Burton, who, coming in smiling and courtseying, said, 
“Now, if you please* Miss Danzy and Miss Clarissa, 
the pgor lady almve stairs is ready to receive you. But," 
added she, lowering her voice, and looking important, 

“ you must be so kind as to speak low, lest you should 
ruffle the dear lady ; for her nerves are so exceeding de- 
dicate, that she cannot bear the smallest discomposure. 

I did but the other day sRp^my foot upon the bright floor 
in the antechamber; and do you know, ladies, that, 
from her fright and anxiety about me, lest I should be 
hurt, she could not sleep all night." 

The word “hypty^rite" and “artful w^omsMi" were 
upon Clarissa’s tongve; but she restrained herself, and 
followed Mrs. Burton, who led the way ostentatiously 
towards her lady’s room. •The nurse was w'afting in • 
the hall, by Clarissa’s desire, Isaoella passed without 
noticing her courtesy, but Clarissa requested her to fol- 
low. • 
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'They now all ascended the stairs in silence to the 
door of the antechuinber ; and .while Mrs. Uurton un- 
locked it, Clarissa remarked, that she could not see oc- , 
casion, as her poor mother »vas always attended hy oiie^ 
person at least, why she should be locked up, “ It does ^ 
not look well for us, Mrs. Burton,” she saii^, “ or credi- 
table, to make a lady a prisoner in her f)wn house.” 

“ It was the doctor’s order. Miss,” replied Mrs, Bur- 
ton, dryly. . , , 

The pttrty now entered tlic inner room, the door of 
which was open, and were ushered into the presence of 
the lady, who appeared sitting gravely and sedately in ' 
an arm-chair, behind \yhich stood Mrs. Diana. 

When the ladies were introduced, she hardly lifted up 
her eyes, and scarcely spoke; though she started and 
hushed faintly on observing that one of the strangers w as 
the same from w hom she had lately received a vi&it of so 
extraordinary a nature. Isabella looked at her sister 
with an expression of couiiteiiance, as much as to say, 
** You see what a state she is in : what c^n be done with 
such a person?” 

Clarissa, however, did not return the glance ; but, ad- 
dressing her nurse, said to her, in a low’ voice, “ Speak 
to her: see if she will recognize you.” 

The nurse, being encouraged by Clarissa, stepjied for- 
ward, and, courtseyiiig, said, “ My dear lady, I am c<unc 
to enquire after you; it is long since 1 have seen yon. 
Do you enjoy good health ? ” 

The poor lady looked at her for a moment, and then 
addressed her by her name with considerable kindness: 
but almost instantly checking herself, she said, “ You 
must ask Mrs. Burton about rny health;” and then re- 
lapsing into a stiff, cold, formal silence, nothing further 
than a few monosyllables could be got from her. 

The two young ladies having sat for a few minutes 
looking on their afflicted parent, Isabella arose, and, 
stepping' into the balcony, beckonC|d her sister. “ You 
see the state she is in, Clarissa,” s le said : “ we can do 
nothing for her. She does not know us. She seems to 
* enjoy every comfort of whidli she is capable. Let things 
rest as they are, I pray you. You will only expose your 
inother, and make yourself ridiculous by your over offi- 
ciousness in this matter.” 
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“Sister,” replied Clarissa, calmly, “I will make no 
chaiiixe, no conlusioii. 1 will only order my bed into my 
mother’s room, and my toilet, into the antechamber, 
that I may be near enougl) to assist Mrs. Burton in her 
charge.” 

“ ^Irs. Burton will not like this, Clarissa.’^ ^ 

“Why n8t?^” said Clanssa. “1 shall not interfere 
w'ith her; 1 shall only endeavour to assist her.” 

“You will overthrow her authority.’’ 

“ Never, when itls^properly <;xercised.” 

“ She will never bear it, sister,” 

“I am sorry for it, Isabella,” replied Clarissa; “be- 
cause 1 am resolvetf, and no earthly power shall move 
me from my purpose, I am no^ established in my mo- 
ther’s room, from which 1 have been too long banished, 
and here will I take up my residence.” 

“Amazing obstinacy I ” said Isabella. “ Mrs. Burton 
will certainly leave our mother, if you provoke her.” 

“Then let her go,” returned Clarissa. “You may 
still retain her, if you have a regard for her, as your own 
maid or housekeeper. 1 shall never object to any thing 
you can do for her in that way.” 

“ But d(» you not know,” added Isabella, in an under 
tone, “ that, by our father’s will, we are under obliga- 
tion to pay Mrs. Burton one hundred j)Ounds, and her 
sister fifty, on the day they leave my mother's especial 
service?” 

“Cine hundred and fifty pounds!” replied Clarissa; 
“1 did not recollect the circumstance, though I must 
have heard it before. But I am glad I know it now; 
and, if there is the smallest difficulty on that account, 

I will undertake to pay the money from my own 
pocket.” • • 

“ You are a minor, Clarissa; you cannot pay that 
sum.” 

“ But I will give any security.” 

“You cannot giye any security unknown to my un- 
cle.” 

Clarissa replied, tiiat she had a pearl necklace with a 
diamond locket in her possession, which was left to her 
by her godmother, and which she would very gladly lay* 
dow n as a pledge for the hundred and fifty pounds, pro- 
vided her sister would pay the money. 
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Isabella had long felt a desire for this splendid neck- 
lace, which she well knew to be of greater vahie than 
the sum in question, and she act-brdingly expressed her- 
self satisfied ; adding, however, that she should be bet- f 
ter pleased if poor Mrs. Burton were not distAirl)ed. 

The )oung ladies now returned into Mrs. Danzv’s^ 
^ room, when Clarissa informed Mrs. Burt/m of her in- 
tention to assist her in attending ui)on Ifer mother. At 
the same time, she gave directions to her nurse to go im- 
mediately and give orders for a ‘coach-bed being intr(»- 
duced into her mother's apartment, and to see her 
trunks, boxes, toilet, &c. properly arranged in the ante- , 
chamber. ^ ' 

While Clarissa was giving these orders, which she did 
in a clear and decided manner, Mrs. Burton and her 
sister stood with eyes and hands uplifted; the former, 
however, scarcely gave Clarissa time to finish her orders, 
before site burst into such a storm of raije and violence, 
notwithstanding all her ^fleeted concern for the ner\cs 
of her poor lady, that every one in the. room stood sihuit 
with amazement. At length, having ir sr)me degree 
spent her indignation, she gave way to a Hood of jias- 
sionate tears; when, turning to Clarissa, she said, “Am 
I come to this, after such long and such faithful services, 
to be watched and suspected in this waV? But 1 kno\v. 
Miss, I very well know, that 1 never had }our good opi- 
nion.” 

“ It is no proof,” replied Clarissa, “ that you have not 
my good opinion, Mrs. Burton, that 1 desire to devote 
myself to the service of an alhictcd parent, and that I 
am willing to assist you and your sister in the work of 
administering comfort and amusement to her.” 

Mrs. Burton was about to reply, when the attention 
of the whole party was drawn to Mrs. Danzy, who ap- 
peared to be falling from her chair in a faint nig-fit. 

Clarissa sprang towards her, atid, supporting her on 
her bosom, held a smelling-bottle, which she hajipened 
to have i'h her poc'ket, to the nose 'of her poor mother, 
while she repeatedly pressed her y Wmiliion lips against 
her poqr pale forehead. 

' While thus employed, and her mind fully engaged 
with the dear sullerer whom she held in her arms, she 
was sudd^ly surprised to find herself quite alone; Miss 
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Isabella, Mrs. Burton, and Mrs. Diana, having: thought 
it best to withdraw for the purpose of settling their own 
pl 9 ,ns. • 

It was ^pme time before ^Jie poor lady began to revive. 
She lay for several minutes motionless: at length, open- 
ing her eyes, and drawing a deep sigh, she looked up at 
the sweet face of her daughter; after which, raising her 
head from herlmsoni, and looking eagerly around, she 
said, in a low voice, “Are they all gone?” 

• “Yes,” replied Clarissa*, “d^ar lady, thgy are* all 
goiH‘, and have left you with me.” • 

“Do not speak loud,” said the poor lady; “they 
hear all you say, even ivhen you whisper.” 

“ Then we will say iiothiiig to*make them angry,” re- 
plied Clarissa. 

“ But they will be angry; they are angry,” returned 
Mrs. Danzy. “They will tell me so when you are 
gone.” 

“But I am not going,” sai(4 Clarissa ; “I shall sleep 
in your room to»night, and you shall tell me where I 
shall place iiif bed.” 

“ Who are you?’^ asked Mrs. Danzy. “1 like you 
very much ; but 1 cannot think who you are,” 

“ I am your dauuhter,” said Clarissa. 

“My daijghter!” replied the poor lady, sighing: 

“ no, my daughters are little children, very little chil- 
dren, and it is a long-time since I have seen them.” 

“ Perhaps they are much grown then,” said Clarissa: 

“ perhaps they are women now\” 

“No,” replied the afflicted lady, “they are little 
children. My Clarissa is an infant, a very sweet infant: 
she was taken from me to be nursed, and she will be 
brought back again vcpy * 80011 . 1 have prepared her 

cradle-bed and her pillow, and she will be brought again 
by and by.” 

At this strong and most aflecting proof of her mo- 
ther’s derangement, Clarissa could not repress her feel- 
ings, but burst into a violent flood of tears, * 

“Why do you w%>p?” said Mrs. Danzy, tenderly. 
“ Sweet young lady, do no^weep.” And she look her 
handkerchief out, as she had once before done, to w ipe* 
away her tears. “ And do you say that you will come 
and sleep in my room?” said she. “But I tjiiuk they 
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will not allow it,” she added in a lower tone; “I am 
sure they will not allow it.” 

“ We will see that by and by,” said Clarissa. “ But 
do not be afraid ; I shall n(\t leave you with them.” 

While Clarissa uttered these last words, the nurse ancf 
other servants were heard in the antechan^ber, bringing 
in the young lady’s trunks^, and arran{>:ing a toilet for 
her, which they encircled with a folding-screen. 

The poor lady, on hearing the noise they made, step- 
ped to the door with con^^iderabfe glee; and, having 
looked on a minute, turned with alacrity to Clarissa, 
saying, “ I do think it is true, anjl that you are really' 
coming to live with me.” And then, with a kind of 
childlike curiosity, she asked what her young visitor 
had got in her trunks, and whether she might Ik; per- 
mitted to see their contents. 

** You shall see me open my trunks to-morrow,” re- 
plied Clarissa, “ and 1 will shew you many beautiful 
things. But now they af'/e bringing in my couch-bed, I 
will l)eg you to point out where it is t<; be placed.” 

There are some people who never consiider what they 
shall do till it is time to act; on which account, wlnui 
the time for action arrives, they are all irresolution and 
indecision. But this was not the case with Clarissa re- 
specting her mother. She had consulted her friend in 
the convent on this nmst interesting subject, and had, in 
consequence of her advice, wholly made up her mind on 
the course she ought to pursue: so that, although she 
appeared to be acting with precipitation, every step she 
took was the product of mature deliberation. And 
though her views of religion were at that time not alto- 
gether clear, yet she had not failed to seek the guidance 
of her heavenly Father, with a sincere desire to conform 
herself in all things to his holy will. And tlms the Al- 
mighty was pleased to lead her on by a way which as 
yet she understood not. 

It was^ nearly two hours from the time Isabella and 
the two Mrs. Burtons ha<l left the room, l)efore Isabella 
returned, followed by the elder Mrs. Burton. During 
this interval, Clarissa, with the assistance of the nurse, 
her husband, and other servants who secretly favoured 
her cause, had made go(id her establishment in her mo- 
ther’s room; while the poor lady, whose hopes revived 
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on beholding tlie preparations made for the residence of 
her \oung eon^panion in her apartment, \vas standing in 
the inner room, giving the nurse some directions about 
the bed, ^nd sa^^ing that, she hoped it was properly 
aired. 

Clarissa, who was also in the inner room, conteinplat- 
ing the infant’^ bed with ‘satin quilt, %hieh stood as 
aforetime in the corner, no sooner heard her sister s 
voice than she hastened to meet her, and found, with 
‘pleasure, that Mrs. Rurton Was willing to relinquish dker 
present office, and to assume tliat of housekeeper, pro- 
vided the promised hundred pounds were secured to 
herself, and the fifty her sister. 

Clarissa gave her on this occaffeion all the satisfaction 
she could wish, at the same time saying, “ Understand, 
Mrs. Burton, that it is your own act and deed to give 
up this office, and no proposal of mine; since all I 
\ushed was to share with you the charge of waiting 
n])on my affiicted mother. • 

It was now apparent, that a wish was felt by all par- 
ties to have thte matter entirely hushed up. Mrs. Bur- 
ton begged pardon for having spoken warmly ; hoped 
Miss Clarissa would think no more of it, and expressed 
a hope that she should perform her duty as housekeeper 
so as to give satisfaction. After which she began to 
busy herself by ostentatiously giving directions to the 
nurse respecting her Inanagement of Mrs. Danzy; par- 
ticularjy requesting her not, on any account, to hurry 
and alarm the jioor lady, or suffer her to talk much, 
with otlier such intimations as tended to convey the idea 
of lier own extraordinary tenderness and affection. Mrs. 
Diana also played her part very well: so, when the two 
sisters liad delivered np-th^ir keys, they departed, leav- 
ing Clarissa and her nurse equally amazed at the ease 
and speed with which so entire a revolution had been 
produced in the economy of Mrs. Danzy’s apartments. 

“ And now,” said Clarissa, when^the door^was sliut 
after them, “ we will think no more, nor speak any more, 
of these people ; bu^ instead of embittering our minds 
against them, we will devot^our time to the mor# iiiipor- ^ 
tant purpose of rendering my dear parent as happy as 
circumstances will allow. And, first, nurse, you shall 
call your husband, who is now to act as our foptinan, to 
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bring us our tea, for the evening is far spent; and I will 
take out iny work, and sit dowi^ as quie<tiy as if I were 
perfectly at ease.” * 

Clarissa having thus giv^n her directions^, took her^^ 
work- hag in her hand, and going into the inner apart- 
ment, w'here her afflicted mother stood tr^nnhling from 
head to foot, having just heard Mrs. Bi^rton’s voice, she - 
took her hand, and said, And now, my dear lady, I 
have got niy bed settled, and all^my boxes and toilet 
arranged; we will have our Yea if you please.” ' , 

“ But w'ill Mrs. Burton allow you to drink tea with 
me, my dear?” said the poor lady^ in a low voice. 

“ Yes,” said Clarissa: “ for Us she is now to occupy 
the place of housekeeper, she must live in the house- 
keeper’s room ; and 1 am to have the care of you. See,” 
continued she, “I have got all the keys; and I shall 
lock the door, and open it, when I }>lease; and from 
this time no one will come in or go out without my per- 
mission.” 

Mrs. Dan^jy smiled, and said, “ Who are you, my 
dear? You tfre very kind to me, and' very pleasant 
too.” 

“My name is Clarissa,” answered the young lady; 

“ and if j oil will not be my mother, I will have no other. 
May I call you mother?” 

The old lady kissed the hand wddch her daughter held 
to her, a condescension which Clarissa could not well 
bear: nevertheless, being fearful of exciting the*^ invalid 
too much, she took no notice of this action, but led her 
into the outer room, where was placed a small settee, 
near a table on which John Neale was arranging the 
tea-cups. 

Clarissa placed her mother 6n the settee, and began, 
in a (juiet way, to take out her work. The old lady 
smiled, and, her sight being weak, she took out her glass 
to observe what kind of work her new comjiariiou was 
engaged in. She Ukewise noticed John, and asked him 
how he did; after which, turning to the nurse, she said, 

“ And is nurse to wait upon us? * What will become of 
the iiifttnt, if nurse is always here?” 

“ What infant?” said Clarissa. 

“ Why, my dear litt[e one,” replied the lady. “Nurse, 
what have you done with my darling?” 
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“ Poor dear lady!’’ replied the nurse, ** you cut me 
to the heart.” 

“ Your dear child is tvell, perfectly well,” said Cla- 
1‘issa, determining to be cairn, “ and never so happy as 
at this moment.” 

The poor lady seemed satisfied ; and taking up one of 
the tea-cups, • the pattern of which she remembered, 

These cups,” ?lie said, “were given me before I was 
married ; they were a present from my mother.” And 
having once entered this subject, and finding that 
no one checked lier, she gave a full, true, and accurate 
Jiistory of the set of china and teaboard which stood be- 
fore her; in the courfe 4)f which she introduced several 
little family anecdotes peculiarly interesting and affect- 
ing to Clarissa. 

This story, with its sundry parentheses, lasted till the 
old lady’s attention became wholly fixed upon a hand- 
kerchief which Clarissa was embroidering with French 
silk. She took up one end of 1 %, admired it greatly, and 
then looked at heodaughter w'ith a very sweet smile, re- 
peating what she had several times before said, “ Who 
are you, iny love? How beautiful your work is! and 
how luippy your company makes me!” 

Wlien the tea-kettle was brought in, Clarissa insisted 
(hat tile nurse should make tea; after which, the poor 
lady, who had long been used to take her comfortless 
liictils alone, declared tbat she had never enjoyed herself 
more on tliat evening. 

A> Thave been obliged to make this story very long, I 
w ill not enter into every particular, which otherwise might 
be interesting, coneerning Clarissa’s iminagement of her 
atilieted mother. She remained with her all the evening, 
leading her to talk iipon.siK*h subjects as appeared to 
have no agitating effect upon her mind, till bed-time ar- 
ri\ed, w hich was with her a very early hour. The nurse 
then assisted her to bed, and watched by her till she fell 
asleep. 

In the morning, Clarissa w'as ready tt> assist hel* mother 
as soon as she awoke; .ami, as she always breakfasted in 
bed, this afteetioiiate (laughter was prepared make 
her tea by her bed-side; during which meal, the poor 
lady, being delighted to have such company, and much 
amused with tlie little bustle of tea-making, began, in 
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thc-joV of her heart, to tell old stories, among^ which she 
forgot not to give the history of tlie old>fashioned tea- 
table on which the tea -equipage* was arranged. 

Immediately after breakfast, Clarissa broug^ht her fei- 
ble, and read several chapters to her poor mother, and 
this was succeeded by a suitable prayer; after wliich 
nurse was called in to dressdier. These iflicessary pre- 
parations being completed, she led her^iother into the 
anteroom, that she might be present at the unpacking 
of her b()x ; on which occaaioti, ^rter amusing her w itli 
a sight of the rich silks she had brought from France, 
^he presented her w'ith many beautiful trinkets in ivory 
and needlework which had been jrntlde in the convent. 

These the poor I ad received with all the simplicity 
of a child, and employed herself the greater part of the 
afternoon in arranging them in her cabinet, while her 
daughter sat working by her side. 

The pleasure of seeing her j»oor mother so composed 
and happy, and so easily amused, afforded Clarissa so 
much delight, that she entirely forgot l¥)w the time pass- 
ed, and was quite surprised when called %> dinner. But 
she excused herself from attending the family at that 
time, and sat down to take this meal with her mother. 

When Mrs. Danzy saw JoV.n come in to lay the cloth, 
and observed a cover laid for Clarissa, she said, with 
emotion, “ Surely, my sweet young lady, you do not 
icean to dine wiih me?” 

Clarissa replied, “I am come to be your daughter; 
and where should a daughter dine but with litA* mo- 
ther?” 

After dinner, Clarissa and her nurse tempted the poor 
lady into the garden ; and, as it was a fine evening, they 
caused her to sit down on a tga/den-seat, while Clarissa 
entertained her with some little stories of things she had 
heard in France: and she found, that the plainer and 
simpler the tale, the better her mother was pleased by it. 

On their return into the poor lady's parlour, they 
found tlit tea-thinj^$ set out upon the table, where every 
thing was tastefully and neatly arranged for their even- 
ing megLl. Poor Mrs. Danzv was s; truck with the altered 
* appearance of every thing about her, and, turning to her 
daughter, she said, “What, am I to have another such 
happy evening as I had yesterday?'' 
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Yes,” said Clarissa, “I hope so, and many man}? 
more.’* 

The poor lacJy was affected, and burst into tears. 

^ fler daughter wiped away her tears, and took this oc- 
^casion to lead her thoughts towards God; pointing out 
his goodness to his creatures, not only in all lesser 
points, but more especially, in that wonderful proof of 
his love, the sending his Son to die for lost mankind. 

The poor lady seemed to agree in all that was said ; 
but Clarissa could net exactly tell how far she cornpi-e- 
• Riended it. 

, After a few days, Clarissa found her poor parent so 
thoroughly calm and comfortable, and so contented in 
the society of the nurse, that ske found it possible to 
leave her for a few hours during the twenty-four with 
perfect comfort to Jill parties. But she seldom prolong- 
ed her absence more than an hour at a time, and was 
sure, on her return, to be welcomed with a degree of 
joy which gave her inexpressible satisfaction. 

All this while, Isaliella was very fully engaged in new 
modelling her/amily; and as her fortune was ample, 
having been greatly improved during her minority by 
her uncle's excellent management, she resolved to as- 
sume a inagnihcent style of living, and to exhibit an 
equipage more than ordinarily splendid. 

Having made her appearance in form at church, her 
house was speedily crowded with visitors. She gave 
handsome entertainments, and received many invitations 
in return. Thus she presently became involved in one 
continued round of company and engagements, Cla- 
rissa, in the mean time, was scarcely known by her sis- 
ter’s visitors, and was represented by many as a young 
person of very retired aivd ^iingular habits. However, 
as her uncle said, she saved her money and preserved 
her bloom by keeping quietly at home, while her sister 
made a useless expenditure of both. 

In this manner the autumn and winter passed away, 
Mrs. Danzy enjoying herself so much all the while un- 
der the gentle dominion of Clarissa and her nurse, that 
she looked comparativ^ily fresh and well. Her daughter 
also took care to supply her with handsome dresses be- 
titting her situation, and prevailed upon her to spend a 
considerable portion of her time in the open air. 
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As spring: came on, Clarissa procured a garden-chair 
for her mother, in which, after many pj'rsiiasions, she 
allowed herself to be wheeled about tire garden and into 
the paddock, while her daughter walked by her side; 
and, after a little use, it was wonderful how much the 
poor old lady enjoyed these little excursions. There 
were ijideed times, when, through the force''of her men- 
tal atfiiction, she required some small degree of control : 
but ^^henever this became necessary, it was so sweetly 
managed by the affectionate \laug^hfer, that a staiider-by 
could hardly perceive it. 

Now after the lapse of many months, there came info 
the neighbourhood a certain young'*gentlenian, the heir 
of a very large fortune, ‘*aiid a man of the first fashion in 
those days. 

This young man w'as solicitous to procure a rich wife: 
and having heard the fame of the beautiful cf)-heiresses 
Isabella and Clarissa, he felt a strong inclination to ob- 
tain the hand of one of th>.m. For this purpose, he took 
handsome lodgings in the village, ami formed an ac- 
quaintance with some of the principal families in tlie 
neighbourhood. It was at a grand ball given in the vi- 
cinity, where this gentleman, whom we shall call Eger- 
ton Beauchamp, first saw' Isabella. Understanding who 
she was, he got himself introduced to her, and danced 
with her all the evening. 

He was a remarkably handsome man, and very fa- 
shionable in his dress and manners. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that Isabella, who tlurnght of little else but 
beauty, fashion, and dress, should he much taken with 
hiin.^ Indeed, she thought so much of liirn, that, in tlie 
morning, when she met lier sister, she could talk of no 
one else hut Mr. Egertoii Reauchamp--the handsome 
Mr. Eirerlon Beauchamp. 

Tin* same day this gentleman paid her a visit, in order 
to inalvo encjuiries relative to her health aft«T the fatigues 
of tli(;baU; and under some pretence or otlier, he con- 
tinued to call every day for many weeks. During this 
time Isabella became much attached to him; and, sup- 
posing iierself to be no less.tbe ol^ect of bis r<‘gur(l, she 
wondered that he did not make her an offer of marriage. 
But at the end of this period he one day, on passing through 
the great hall to the dining-room, met Clarissa, whom 
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he had never before seen, with whose whole appearance, 
as well as with^the extreme modesty of her deportment, 
he jvas so exceedingly struck, as instantly to resolve, if 
ipossihle, t9 obtain her rathef than her sister: and, under 
^this impression, he could not but congratulate himself 
that he had not already made any declaration to Isabella, 

, Mr. EgertAi J3eaucli amp •visited several times at the 
house after having first met Clarissa, without seeing her 
again ; but on receiving information that she often ac- 
|Companied her mothdl* mto Mie paddock, he mj^de some 
Ipretence to go thither, where he had several interviews 
• with the }<>ung lady in the presence of her jiLrent and 
nurse, all of w hich sffe«upposed to be accidental. 

After this he saw her on seteral occasions at the 
mansion-house, and became so strongly attached that 
he could no longer conceal his regard. 

Mr. Egerton Beauchamp possessed every advantage of 
person, manner, family, and fortune, which were likely 
to render him the distinguished tibject of a lady’s regard. 
Neither was Clarissa by any means insensible to his me- 
rits. She saw«that he was handsome— handsomer than 
most mmi she had ever seen; she thought his manners 
particularly jdeasing; while his conversation was lively 
and intelligent: in addition to which, it was also plain 
that he loved her. “But what,” said she to herself, 
“ what is his private character? Does he fear God? is 
he a good son? wouM he be kind to my mother? I 
must marry any man who will not allow^ me to fulfil 
my duties to my afflicted parent. No: the Lord assist- 
ing me, I wmdd not accept the son of a king, if I thought 
he would prevent those afl'ectionate attentions which I 
owe to a suffering mother.” ^ 

When Clarissa had made*up her mind upon this sub- 
ject, she endeavoured to cast all her care upon God, and 
to do her duty in that jiarticular situation in which he 
had seen good to jdace her. 

It happened one day about this tijie, being ^in com- 
pany with some ladies residing in the neighbourhood, 
that Mr. Egerton Beaiichamp became the subject of con- 
versation; when, afteB in ucU praise had been bunt owed 
upon liis genteel appearance, his handsome person, and 
his splendid fortune, some one remarked, “What a pity 
it is, that he is so bad a son !” 

VOL. II. 2 r 
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Clarissa coloured and started, on hearing this obser- 
vation, but remained silent. 

Another lady, however, in the (x>mpany, enquired 
whether it were a certain faj[‘.t that he was a bad son ? 

“ He is the only son of a widowed mother,” replied 
the first speaker, “and there is little doubt to be enter- 
tained that he has returned her indulgence with much 
ingratitude,” 

Many facts were now brought forward to prove the 
truth of this assertion— facis whieli seemed well known 
to the company in general, and which, being estabiislied * 
on strong evidence, removed all doubt from the mind of 
Clarissa, who from that time resolved to discourage the 
addresses of this young man to the utmost of her power, 
hoping thereby to prevent a regular declaration of his 
regard. 

This plan of Clarissa’s did not, however, entirely suc- 
ceed, Mr. Beauchamp, notwithstanding her coldness, 
made her a formal profiosal, which she decidedly de- 
clined; affection for her mother being her leading mo- 
tive, and a motive of such prevailing inflicnce as enabled 
her to overcome those sentiments of preference which 
she had felt for him, and for him only of all the men 
she had ever seen. 

Nevertheless Clarissa could not make this sacrifice 
without some effort and many tears; although she was 
at length assisted to conquer her more selfish feel- 
ings, and to continue that work of love and duty to- 
wards her beloved parent which she had so happily 
commenced. 

Mr. Egerton Beauchamp was seriously attached to 
Clarissa, and would have preferred her to any other wo- 
man of equal or even larger fortune : he was, in conse- * 
quence, greatly disappointed by her refusal, insomuch 
that for some months he was unable to recover the blow. 
At length, however, finding that he still had a chance 
with Isabella, he again presented himself at the man- 
sion ; w here, after a decent, time for courtship, he made 
her ah offer, and was accepted. 

Isab4dla was no stranger to all tl^at had passed between 
her sister and Mr. Beauchamp, and it is easy to imagine 
that she had been extremely mortified by the whole 
transaction, although she secretly rejoiced that any cir- 
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cunistance had prevented Clarissa’s marrying the ’map 
whom she preferred above all others. 

When Clarissa* hearfl that this gentleman was paying 
f his addresses to her sister^ she thought it her duty, al- 
though there was no great confidence subsisting between 
them, to reason with her respecting her intentions and 
prospects, •“My dear sister,” she said, “I have been 
informed, froA those who have every opportunity of 
knowing the truth, that Mr. Beauchamp has not been a 
dutiful child to ontfof the^most indulgent o£ mothers, 

I that he has long neglected her, and that he lives in an 
habitual disregard of her advice. And what, my dear 
sister, can you expAufrom connecting yourself with a 
man of this description? He wlfb has been an undutiful 
son cannot be expected to make either an affectionate 
•^husband or a good father. But, independent of the mi- 
sery which you yourself may incur by this connexion, 
think, my dear Isabella, to what great inconvenience you 
may expose our afflicted motlier. Our poor parent re- 
lies wholly upon* ns for comfort, and wc know that her 
comfort woul4 be very materially interrupted by a re- 
moval from the apartments in which she has spent so 
many years. You know, also, my dear sister, that this 
house becomes the property of the first of us who mar- 
ries: and as that which is the wife’s is also the hus- 
band’s, our mother’s happiness will, of course, greatly 
depend upon the temper of the man who shall become 
master of this mansion. This being the case, it becomes 
an esfiecial duty on our part, to use much caution in an 
aflair of so much corisef|ijence; since the happiness of 
one so dear to us, as well as our own, may be speedily 
destroyed by an imprudent choice.” ** 

• To this purpose Clarissa argued with her sister; but 
her arguments, as might have been expected, produced 
very little effect: for, as Isabella had never consulted 
her mother’s comfort in lesser matters, it was not to be 
supposed that she would do so in ^concern jo deeply 
interesting. * 

Isabella was married to Mr. Beauchamp as soon as 
the settlements could \be ma(j|e, and the wedding^clothes ^ 
and equipages procured. Clarissa appeared at the wed- 
ding as bride’s maid, in company with three other young 
ladies whom Isabella had chosen for the purpose: she 
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also* was present at the wedciing-dinner, and accompa- 
nied her sister M hen she made her first ^appearance at 
church. These duties however being performed, she re- 
quested permission thencelWard to remain, in retire- 
ment, and devote herself, as foriiierlY, to the satisfaction 
^ of her beloved parent. 

Mr. Egerton Beauchamp’ objected U) fiiis arrange- 
ment; but Isabella approved of it, telling her sister that 
she was entirely at liberty to do as she pleased, particu- 
larly as she herself vas at no los^fjr young friends who 
would be happy to attend her in receiving and making 
the usual visits at such a se«'ison. 

Clarissa was somewhat more than nineteen years of 
age at the time her sister married, and from that period 
till she herself became of age, she lived w ith her mother 
in the house wdiieh ac(*ording to her father’s will was 
now become her sister’s; where she passed her days in 
great retirement, confining herself almost entirely to the 
society of her dear parent*" She slept in her room, made 
tea by her bed-side in a morning, and amused her after- 
wards till the hour arrived for taking thc'Uir, which slie 
regularly did every day in company with her mother; 
after which she dined with her, read to her, and w^oik- 
ed by her or walked with her till tea-time. In this 
manner she occupied the day so agreeably to poor Mrs. 
Danzy, that although the old lady still evidenced some 
tokens of a deranged state of mind; yet she certainly, on 
the whole, enjoyed great peace, and would sonietimes 
talk very rationally on various subjects, intermingling 
her discourse with extremely interesting references to 
events long since gone by. 

When Clarissa was obliged to leave her mother, or 
wished to enjoy a few inindtes to herself, she found 
great comfort in the assistance given her by her nurse, 
who could amuse Mrs. Danzy almost as well as herself. 
And, after a while, observing the composure of her mo- 
ther, and that he w^as much neglected by her sister, she 
ventured to intro(Rjce her uncle into her mother’s sitting- 
room at meal-times; when Clarissa was hap[)y to fine 
that the old people agreed togethei' very well, and tlmt, 
while she was by these kind attentions administering to 
the comfort of her uncle, he, in return, by bis long old- 
fashioned»tales, aft’orded much aniusement to her mother. 
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Tn the mean time, while Clarissa was living quietly 
at one end of 4lie mansion-house, with her mother, her 
mw'se, and her old uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Beauchamp were 
f engaged hi one continued i^Dund of gaiety; visiting and 
being visited, giving and receiving costly entertainments, 
and, in shor^, running to such extremes of gaiety and 
expence, as ii^luced Mr. *Barnet to foretel that the 
young people would speedily be involved in difficulties, 
unless they could brjrig^ their minds to submit to timely 
retrenchments. 

Whenever Mr. Barnet had an opportunity of con- 
versing alone with yiarissa, he never failed to express 
his apprehensions on fliis head, namely, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Beauchamp would certainly involve themselves in 
pecuniary difliculties, unless they could be prevailed 
upon to live in a more economical manner, and to lavish 
less money in dress, equipage, and amusement. Neither 
did Mr. Barnet refrain from expostulating with Isabella 
herself on this subject; though to very little purpose, 
since neither sin? nor her husband would listen to any 
thing he had \o urge respecting prudence in pecuniary 
matters. Pleasure and gaiety were the objects of their 
most vehement pursuit, from which neither arguments 
nor persuasions could withdraw them: or, to use other 
words, these young people wei'e so entirely devoted to 
self-indulgence, that no motive which could be brought 
forward w as sufficient' to infiueiice them to a single act 
of self-denial. 

In the mean time, Clarissa was speedily approaching 
the completion of her twenty-first year, at which period 
her sister would no longer be obliged by her father’s will 
to allow her an apartment in the mansion-house; and 
accordingly she had give^ fier several hints, though in a 
half laughing way, that she must soon think of providing 
herself with another dwelling. These hints, however, 
had been enough for Clarissa; and, in consequence, she 
had thus expressed her feelings to J^Ir. Barncif: “My 
dear uncle, when I am of age, 1 doubt not that we shall 
be removed from this place; and I think we must all 
move together; for unless k have my old establishment 
about me, go where I will, I shall be unhappy. There- 
fore, my kind steward, you must begin to look out for 
us, and find me a habitation in which my dear mother 
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may have every convenience that she has enjoyed under 
this roof. As to ourselves, we must do- as well as we 
can : but there must, at any rate, be 'a corner for you, 
my ^ood uncle.*' r ' 

'‘You are a good girl, Clarissa,’* said the old man. 

“ The Almighty will bless you. You make me ashamed 
of my own cold and hard heart. But b feel a growing 
confidence that the Lord will reward you.” 

Agreeably to this request of Clarissa, Mr. Barnet be- 
gan to look about for ai> habiiation: and discovering one 
at the end of the village which he thought might suit 
their purpose, he made a purchase^ of it. Immediately 
after which, by Clarissa's directK>n, he endeavoured to 
render the ajiartnients destined for Mrs. Danzy as much 
like those she had long inhabited as circumstances would 
admit. 

As Mrs. Danzy was particularly fond of the little bal- 
cony into which the windows of her sitting-room opened, 
the flight of steps which led into the garden, Cla- 
rissa took care that a similar balcony a‘hd flight of steps 
should be prepared: and she gave a pafiicular charge 
that the garden in which the house stood should be 
planteil and beautifully arranged. With respect to her 
mother’s furniture, she had no doubt, in case of their 
removal, that all would be freely given for her use; al- 
though no stipulation of the kind was made in her 
father’s will. 

Having taken these precautions, Clarissa quiet.Jy and 
unapprehensively waited the period when she would be- 
come of age. Ill tlie mean time, she resolved not to 
take any steps for the removal of her mother, until she 
understood her sister’s wishes on tlie subject. Of this 
one thing she was however d^ttfrmiiied, tliat if she her- 
self removed, she would never consent to leave her 
helpless parent behind. 

It was in the month of June that Clarissa attained 
her twei\ty-first y^ar. This day however instead of 
being hailed with any tokens of public festivity or joy, 
as the birth -day of a Heiress, w as allowed to pass totally 
^ unregaivled by all except he«^ nursC and uncle, who both 
rejoiced sincerely on the occasion. And shortly after- 
W'ards the old gentleman, who was a truly honest man, 
took the first opportunity of giving Clarissa an account 
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of his stewardship, l)y which it appeared that she'vvas at 
that time in possession of an income of two thousand a 
y(*ar from lan(Te(k estates, added to a considerable pro- 
perty in ready money. 1^ was not without feelings of 
gratitude that Clarissa perceived herself to be so richly 
endowed, nor dkl she fail to express a devout hope that 
grace might%(^given her to devote her possessions to the* 
glory of God. 

After Clarissa had looked over her accounts, and sa- 
tisfied herself how ^)if)fitalile a, steward her tide -li^d 
been to her, she expressed her obligations to him in 
the warmest terms, and requested that he would always 
make her house his*h^me, assuring him that she should 
ever consider herself as owing htm the duty of a daugh- 
ter. The old man was much affected by her kindness, 
and the more so as his own income was very small. 

Clarissa’s birth-day had scarcely passed by, when Isa- 
bella, corning one morning into her apartment, addressed 
her, in a manner as if she wiihed to conceal ill-humour 
under an appearance of gaiety, “ As you are now one- 
and-twenty, Clarissa, 1 suppose you have formed some 
plans for your future life. According to my father’s 
will, if I married before you were of age, I was bound 
to keep you in the house till that period ; but that obli- 
gation has now ceased, and of course you will think of a 
habitation for yourself.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Clarissa, as calmly as she could 
speaky “ certainly, if you wish it.” 

“1 wish it,” replied Isabella, “because ray house is 
no larger than we can very well occupy ; and you and 
your people require much room.” 

Clarissa was silent for a moment, and then replied, 

“ You do not suppose, iny^dear sister, that 1 shall leave 
my beloved mother behind me! you have no objection 
to my taking her with me wherever I may go?” 

“It is not my wish that it should be so,” said Isa- 
bella. “ I and Mrs. Burton can surely take all proper 
care of her.” ^ * 

^ “ Sister,” said Clarissa, “ I now solemnly assure you, 
that, although I shield tljereby be reduced tq the ut- 
most inconvenience, i never will be separated from my* 
mother.” 

“ Then,” said Isabella, “ you must take her with you 
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when you remove; for Mr. Beauchamp can no longer 
pbrmit his house to be filled with such a tribe as you 
have about you.” ^ 

Clarissa endeavoured to overcome her indignation, 
and to speak with composure: “You then would rather, 
sister, that I should remove my mother than remain with 
< her here r’ / 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Tsabellii. “'Indeed, at any 
rate, I could not possibly permit my mother to remain 
in the rooms she now occupies, a. our drawing-room 
which adjoins her dressing-room is too small for us, and * 
it is Mr. Beauchamp’s intention to throw the two rooms 
into one by taking down the centra \/all, and form ins: an 
arch between.” 

Clarissa was silent again for a moment, and then said, 

“ Isabella, my mother shall soon be out of the way of 
your alterations. I have provided a house to which 1 
can retire with her immediately.” 

“ I was told as much,” ^aid Isabella, coldly. “Things 
do not pass so quietly in a village as that the plans of 
any family in it can be easily concealed.’ 

“ Especially,” said Clarissa, “ when there has been 
no intention of concealment.” 

“You are at liberty to move whenever you please, 
sister,” said Isabella; “and I am glad that you have 
provided yourself with so agreeable a habitation.” 

“ You will not then be displeased, Isabella,” said Cla- 
rissa, “ if I give orders for the removal of my mother’s 
furniture to-morrow?” 

“My mother’s furniture!” said Isabella, affecting 
astonishment, “what am I to understand by that ex- 
pression?” 

“ The furniture of my mother’^ apartments,” said Cla- 
rissa. 

“ And do you not know,” said Isabella, “ that, by my 
father’s will, it is to be understood that all the household 
furniture, plate, and linen, in this house, be(‘ame mine 
as soon a^j I married? And there is no clause which I 
know of which reserves any articles of this kind for my 
mother.’^ 

♦ “ But do you not know, sister,^' said the astonished 

Clarissa, that there are certain articles of furniture in 
my mother’s apartments which she has been accustomed 
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to use for many years, and which it would occasion -her 
the most lively ^rief to be deprived of?’’ 

I do not wish»to deprive her of them/' replied Isa- 
pbella. *\\i she remains 41 this house, they shall be 
removed to the apartments I have destined for her.” 

“I repeat my determination,” said Clarissa, ‘Uhat I 
will never le!K'^ her : and tis I cannot remain with her 
here, I would take her hence though I were to beg my 
bread with her from do(»r to door.” 

I “Fine exalted sAtfmente, iiuJeed!” saidJsabeHa; 
, “ and all nticred at my expence! But, as I before said, 
you are at hberty to take her hence whenever you 
please.” • • 

“And will yon deprive her of all her little favourite 
possessions?” said Clarissa. 

“ Prove to me that these things are hers,” replied 
Isabella, “ and I will no longer oppose your taking 
them.” 

“ And can it be possible tharf. such unimportant trifles 
should become iw (piestion between an afllicted parent 
and a daughter’ possessing your fortune, Isabella?” ask- 
ed Clarissa. 

“And do you not see, Clarissa,” said Isabella, “that 
the question does not lie between me and my mother, 
but between you and me?” 

“How so?” said Clarissa. 

“ You are going to take my mother from hence. You 
will In^ve the advantage of her income; and yet you ex- 
pect me to provide her furniture ! ” 

“I understand you now, Isabella,” said Clarissa, 
“which I own 1 did not at* first. Let the goods he 
valued, and I will pay for them with all my heart, 
yea, twice the sum which yf)u might require, rather than 
permit my dear mother to be deprived of a single article 
of furniture to wdiicb she is attached.” 

The young ladies being now come to an understand- 
ing, the several articles in poor Mrs. J)anzy’s aoartment 
WTre valued, and Clarissa entered into an engagement to 
pay their price as soon as they should be delivered into 
her possession. 1 ^ ^ 

In the mean time, Mrs. Beauchamp signified to Cla- 
rissa, that it was hers and Mr. Egerton Beauchamp's 
intention to give a ball : on which occasion Isabella in- 
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linVated, that it would be necessary to throw the two 
apartments into one; and that, theretorc, the sooner 
her mother could be removed, the more convenient it 
would be. 

Clarissa received this hint from Isabella without uttei- 
ing’ a single word ; for she was even anxious to be gxMie, 
and had no other difficulty to manage, except that of 
breaking the matter to her mother in the best ])ossible 
way. She consulted her physician on this sid>ject; and 
was advi::ed by him not to trouble \ier poor parent till it^ 
should become quite necessary so to do, as she would 
thereby be preserved from many perplexing apprehen- 
sions and terrors. Clarissa apprtwed of this advice, and 
made every exertion to prepare all things which could 
be prepared for her mother's reception at the new house, 
as well as for the comfort of her uncle and tlie other 
parts of her family, which was to consist of the nurse 
and her husband, two female servants of lower order, a 
gardener, a coachman, aifd a young person wdio assisted 
the nurse in waiting on poor Mrs. Dariizy. 

On the day previous to that fixed foi^ Mrs. Danzy’s 
removal, every other member of the family, excepting 
those required to wait upon tlie poor lady, moved into 
the new house ; Clarissa giving orders, that proper per- 
sons should be prepared, about the middle of the next 
day, to remove the furniture from the old aj)artments, 
and replace it in the new ones. 

The morning fixed for the removal being a a cry fine 
one, Clarissa, as soon as her poor mother was dressed, 
persuaded her to go out in her little garden -chair into 
the paddock ; and, as alP the rest of her people were 
going to be engaged in removing and arranging the fur- 
niture, Clarissa alone attended her, with the young ser- 
vant (by name Fanny) whom we have before mentioned. 
When they were in the paddock, Clarissa desired the 
little carriage might l>e stopped; and, while her mother 
sat in it,, she rested at her feet, endeavouring to open to 
her, in the tenderest manner, the necessity there was of 
an immediate removal. 

The old lady seemed at once /stonished and angry; 
but, after a while, the natural sweetness of her temper 
prevailed. And when she was made to understand, that 
she mustceither be separated from Clarissa and her other 
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attendants, or consent to move with them, she did hot* 
hesitate one mon^ent ; bi^t, bursting into tears, and throw- 
ing *her arms round her daughter’s neck, she declared, 
ylhat she would rather foreg6 every comfort of life, than 
be separated from her and her other dear attendants. 

Clarissa kc^t the poor lady as long as she possibly 
•could in the paidock, amusing her with an account of 
their new house and garden; describing how every thing 
was arranged there for Ijer comfort, and who were to live 
*\n tlie house ; particularly rctnindhig her, that she miglil 
%o into every room of that house, and all over the gar- 
*den, without fear of i^iterriiption. 

In this manner she Entertained her mother till the 
usual dinner-hour, at which time they returned to the 
mansion ; when Clarissa, with some difficulty, ])ersuaded 
her j)oor mother, instead of going up stairs, to enter, 
with her, into the little study at one corner of the hall, 
which Mr. Barnet had lately occuj)ied. There they 
found preparations for dinner ;• but Clarissa had consi- 
derable difficulty fo induce her to eat, or to keep her in 
any degree confposed. 

Immediately after dinner, a written message was 
brought to Clarissa from the other house, to say that her 
presence was necessary there. The young lady was much 
distressed by this request ; but, seeing no alternative, 
she left her mother with Fanny, promising to return as 
soon as possible. 

On Fanny’s being left alone with Mrs. Danzy, she used 
her utmost exertions to amuse her, and succeeded for a 
short time. But the poor lady, missing her daughter 
with her other attendants, presently became excessively 
^restless, and, assuming a tone of authority, insisted upon 
going up to her own rooih ;* and such w as her cunning, 
that, escaping from the door of the study before Fanny 
was aware, and hastily running up stairs, she made her 
W'ay into her old apartments. But what was her horror 
and amazement, on reaching those beloved r%oms, to 
find them quite empty, and thickly scattered over with 
dust and fragments of the wall ! For her daughter Isa- 
bella, impatient to see\her ck’a wing- room enlarged, had 
already employed workmen to throw down the partition- 
wall of the two apartments. 

At the sight of these things, poor Mrs. Danay lost all 
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self-command, and breaking out into vebement expres* 
sions of grief and amazement, cljarged aji with whom she 
had to do with the utmost cruelty, calling upon her hus- 
band as if he were still ali^e and could hear her, and[\^ 
lamenting her infant children as secretly suffering some 
very cruel persecution. At length, a flood of tears com- 
ing to her relief, she suftVred Fanny ip lead her down • 
stairs. And the young woman would, no doubt, have 
succeeded in bringing her again ^in Jo the study, had they 
not encountered Isabella arfd Mrs. Burton in the hall. 

At sight of the latter, whom she had not seen for a* 
long time, Mrs. Danzy shrieked ^with agony, looking’ 
wildly around her as one that w^tuld fly, yet not knowing 
whither to go, “ You see, Madam,’' said Mrs. Burton, 
addressing Mrs. Beauchamp, while her eyes flamed with 
rage, “you see. Madam, how they have held me up as 
an object of abhorrence to the afflicted lady. Is not this 
hard to a faithful old servant, who has devoted the best 
of her days to the servicer of her mistress? ” 

“ Be silent. Burton,” said Isabella : * “ what avail such 
complaints as these? If Mrs. -Danzy f<?ars and dreads 
you ; has she not precisely the same feelings for me, her 
own daughter? Thanks be to those who have inspired 
her with them, and who are building up their own cha- 
racter of filial piety upon the ruin of mine.” Then turn- 
ing to her mother, whose irresolution had kept her in 
one place for the last few minutes, she asked her, with 
forced but cold civility, whom or what she was f«.*ekin 2 ;, 
and whether she would choose to walk into her parlour, 

“ I arn seeking,” said the poor lady, “ all that I love, 
and all that onee formed the l»aj)piness of my life -iny 
husband, iny children, my faithful servants. But they 
are all gone! gone! gone! — afld that sweet young lady, 
whom they call Clarissa, she, too, is gone!— and I am 
left here alone, without a friend!” Here the poor lady 
burst into an agony of tears. 

“Without a friend!” said Isabella, “what words are 
these, Madam? Let the world bear witness, that 1 am 
ready to be your friend, and this faithful woman to be 
your attendant,” « i,* 

Mrs. Danzy shuddered as she looked at Mrs. Burton, 
and whispered to Fanny, “ Take me away from this 
house.” • 
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The v.hisj)cr, thoiioh not intended to he heard, reach-, 
ed llie ears of Isabella: /)n which she broke out with a 
vehemence of passton exceediiif^ly indecent towards an 
♦itHicted parent. She charged her with an entire want 
of alfection t»)wards herself, as well as with excessive in- 
gratitude to Mrs. Burton; ||)ouring out the most vehe- 
►ment invectives against Clarissa and all of her favourite 
attendants. 

^ The })oor lady wept ayd trembled, and, moving with a 
Waling step towards the han-do(jr, seemed evidently *to 
|l>e meditating a flight, though she knew not whither. 

* Isabella perccivetl ^vhat she was about: whereupon, 
her indignation rising Itighcr, she said, “Well, if it is 
your pleasure to go, you are at liberty so to do. I have 
pflered you my protection and assistance; but since you 
rej<*ct biith, it were better for you to depart, and seek 
refiig(‘ among those who may prove more agreeable to 
you.” 

The old lady turned trenibliiTgly towards her daugh- 
ter, as she utterefl these ungracious and undutiful ex- 
pressions; and^hen, casting one look back on the large 
old hall in which she lyid in happier days reigned the 
su))reme mistress, she stepped out upon the flight of 
stej)s before the door, where she was unexpectedly re- 
ceived into the arms of Clarissa, who happened to arrive 
at that viMV moment. 

Clarissa threw a glance of high indignation at Isabella, 
who sto*)d just within the great door- way ; and, ordering 
Fanny to follow^ with her mother’s hood and cloak, and 
any other little arti(*le belonging to her which might be 
left, she led her towards a neat plain carriage with which 
she had ])rovided herself, and w'liich was then waiting 
at the door. • 

When j)oor Mrs. Danzy was placed in the carriage 
beside her beloved daughter, she burst into an agony of 
tears, reclining her afllicted head on the bosom of that 
chihi in whom she had always found comfort* They 
waited only till Fanny had taken her place by their side, 
and then drove off. During their drive, which was short, 
Clarissa found means efliectually to soothe lun* mo- 
ther, that the old lady was prepared to see, with plea- 
sure, all that had been done and provided for her. 

The carriage stopped at the neat dwelling w bich Cla- 
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,ris’sa had chosen for her family residence, when Mr. Bar- 
net coming out to meet them in high ggpd-humour, con- 
gratulated Mrs. Danzy on her arrival at her pleaaant 
house, “where,” added h«, “we are all ready to wai\ 
upon you, and obey your commands,” 

On her alighting, Mrs. Danzy was received by nurse 
and her husband, and lcd*it)y her smiljn^ daughter into* 
her new apartments, where all her old furniture and 
beloved possessions were arranged in the nicest order. 

‘At tl»»e sight of tlnese, 'the atHicted lady wept, aiuK, 
looked round her with a feeling of such entire confii 
deuce in all who surrounded her, as wonderfully tended* 
to the tranquillity of her poor rf^iiid. 

From that day, Clarissa’s household enjoyed a very 
large degree of peace ; and this was the more remarka- 
ble, as Mr. Barnet was, in his way, a complete humour- 
ist, But this sweet young lady knew so well how to 
unite a proper authority and decision of character with 
extreme kindness, that there was not one of the house- 
hold who stood not in fear of offendiiig her. 

After Mrs. Danzy had been some day% in her new ha- 
bitation, she was prevailed upogyiby her affectionate at- 
tendants frequently to leave her own room ; to visit her 
daughter in her neat ami elegant parlour; to take her 
meals with the family ; to walk in the garden ; to visit 
and fee<l the poultry ; to take airings in the carriage, 
sometimes to a considerable distance; and even to see 
what little company visited her daughter: ou which oc- 
casions she made herself so agreeable, and often entered 
with such discretion into the common topics of discourse, 
that it would have been difficult for a stranger to disco- 
ver in her any thing like a mental deficiency. But they 
who witnessed her daily lameiltations for her infant, and 
heard her speak of her marriage as an event which had 
taken place only a few years ago; who saw her constant 
care to prepare her baby’s bed, and to set a chair and 
table for her husli^nd; these persons were but too pain- 
fully convinced, that the distressing malady which had 
so long afflicted her was by no means removed, although 
its symptoms had met with sucli/ wonderful alleviations. 

In the mean time, another year passed away, in which 
Isabella had brought her husliand a son, at whose birth 
as great rejoicings were made as at the birth of a little 
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prince: and Clarissa, during the same period, had're> 
ceived and declined several advantageous offers of mar- 
riage— advaritagecfUs, 1 mean, with respect to rank and 
,\*iches; for a beautiful youn'g woman, possessing a large 
fortune, can never want offers of this kind. But Cla- 
rissa, having refused to marry the only man who had ever 
yet pleased ifei^fancy for the sake of her mother, was 
determined never to enter the marriage state, without 
good reason to suj)[>ose, that, by such marriage, she 
^should add to her nuftherte Comfort. Towanlj the end 
p of this twelvemonth, the rector of tlic village dying, the 
living was best(»wed lymn a young man, of small fortune, 
though of noble famity, of genteel appearance, and 
pleasing manners. 

This young clergyman (by name Edward Melville) 
had not long resided in the village, before a great stir 
was excited by his mode of preaching, which was alto- 
gether different from any thing that had been heard in 
that neighbourhood for a lengtlt of years, or even within 
the memory of niati. The chief subjects of his discourses 
were - the depi%vity of man’s nature, salvation by Christ 
only, the necessity of tho new birth, sanctification by 
the Holy Spirit, and the glorious mysteries of free grace. 

These doctrines, as will ever be the case where they 
are zealously preached, excited vehement agitation in 
the congregation : and it was particularly observed that 
many of the rich left tlie church, while the poor crowded 
into it..^ Among those, however, of the higher ranks who 
remained to listen was Clarissa, who, after hearing for 
some time with eager curiosity and astonishment, it at 
length pleased the Lord to open her mind to the truth; 
when she perceived, with amazement, that she had hi- 
therto been walking in thick darknass, though the un- 
seen hand of her heavenly Father had mercifully con- 
ducted her in ways of peace and safety. And hence she 
was led to hope, that He who had hitherto been her 
guide and protector in so remarkable manner, 4ad such 
purposes of mercy towards her as would assuredly issue 
in the accomplishment of her salvation. And now^ she 
was made sensible ho^ veryi imperfectly all her*duties 
had hitherto been performed — and that the care which 
she had so long exercised over her mother and her house- 
hold had, in general, been directed only to the^r bodily 
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<;()iiifort, having little or no regard to their spiritual in- 
terests. She was also made to feel,^thai there had 
been a great degree of coldness, and not a little con- 
tempt, niixeel with her due anger against her sister; an\ 
error which she resolved, with the divine help, iiiunedi- 
j atelv to correct: and, in consequence, she speedily paid 
her sister a visit, which she* had not dojii/ since leavijig • 
her house. 

Clarissa closely attended the^ ministry of this j)ious 
minister dor several months'*, (kwoting much of her time/ 
to j)rivate reading of the Scriptures, and humbly seeking » 
the knowledge of the truth. During this period she be- * 
came very anxious for the spiritual wtdfare of her family, 
particularly that of her mother; but, tinding it ex- 
tremely dithcult to speak freely with the afilicted lady 
on these subjects, she at length resolved to recjuest Mr. 
Melville to visit her parent and <‘onverse with her. 
She w as for a short time held back from making this re- 
quest, by considering thd?t she was a very young woman, 
and that there was a considerable ddgree of awkward- 
ness in inviting a young man to her Infuse. Ilut, re- 
collecting that she had an uncle living with her, she 
overcame these scruples, and requested Mr. Melville to 
favour lier mother with a pastoral visit. 

Lest, however, the history we are upon should become 
tedious, 1 shall refrain from entering minutely into this 
part of it, contenting myself with’ shortly remarking that 
Mr. Melville’s conversation, witli the <ii\iiie I4t‘ssing, 
produced a very happy ed'ect upon the old lady ; raising 
lier mind from earthly to heavenly things, awakening 
her to a sense of her own natural depiavity, teaching her 
the need of a Saviour, and leading her right humbly to 
the foot of the cross. Amt atthougU her mind was, as 
I before remarked, in a state of manifest derangement, 
yet it was vvomlcrful how sweetly and even c‘agerly she 
admitted religious impressions, appearing to he soothed 
and coiK-ioled by tfiem in a most extraordinary manner. 
As a new-born balnj she received tlie j>ure milk of the 
Gospel: and, having once tasted the heavenly food, she 
discovSred an extreme earfies^nq^s to impai t it not only 
to all those whom she loved, but even to lliohc whom 
she formerly had not loved. She was now frequently 
heard sfiiging hymns and psalms, and accompanying 
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them with her guitar; she was also much employed. in 
studying her Bible, and even in committing to memory" 
many little porti^ng of it. Nothing seemed to delight 
ter so much as when Mr. JV^jelville would accept au in- 
vitation from her to tea; on which occasions she became 
very anxious to have every thing prepared for him in 
the neatest an^j^iost respectful way. 

It was easy perceive that, by these means, a great 
regard was growing between the old lady and her spiri- 
» tual guide — such an s^'sctio^ as is exercised between 
• niother and a son : and it was remarkable what pains he 
/took to facilitate her progress in the heavenly way ; often 
calling upon her, walWir\g by her garden-chair when she 
went out, and persuading her to he wheeled to the poor 
cottages, in order that she might have the pleasure of 
administering relief to the destitute with her own hands. 
Tlie conduct of this young man towards her mother 
greatly pleased Clarissa: but still, the dread she had of 
being mistaken in his character as well as the natural 
feeling of modesty^belonging to her sex, made her gene- 
rally retire to Ijjer own apartment while he was in the 
house, leaving the office of making tea to others. But 
this forced coldness on her part seemed to have no effect 
on the conduct of Mr. Melville, whose attentions to her 
mother were invariably kind and consistent; and several 
instances were brought after a while to the knowledge of 
Clarissa, of similar attentions shewn to other aged and 
atllicted persons, where there could be no other motive 
except that of pure religion, which visits the fatherless 
and widows in ailliction, and keeps itself unspotted troni 
the world. 

After several facts of this kind had been brought be- 
fore her observation in a patymer whicli would admit of 
no doubt, she insensibly relaxed a little of her reserve ; 
so that she sometimes appeared at the tea-table when 
Mr. Melville favoured her mother with his company. 
She was now, in her turn, much editied by the pious 
discourse of this young man, and inufli delighted by a 
certain innocent cheerfulness which he possessed in a 
peculiar degree, and with which he greatly amused the 
old people, insomuch thlit the^ not unfrequeiitly i?;])eat- 
ed his agreeable remarks in his. absence. 

In this manner passed several months, during which 
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tlie young people had seen so much of each other that a 
separation >vould now have become a severe trial to ei- 
ther party : and yet, as Mr. Melv^lcf had but a very 
small property, he seemed to feel that it would be highly 
presumptuous in him to aspire to the possession of such 
a young lady as Clarissa. On this ground he hesitated 
a while: but as the difficulties must be rare than ima- 
ginary to separate two young people wno truly esteem 
and love each other, he brought himself, after a short 
time, to open his mind to the y )ung lady ; in conse- 
quence of which, this comparatively obscure young man 
obtained her as a wife, of whom the first man in the 
country would have lK‘en proud. 

Clarissa's marriage indth Mr. Melville made no other 
change in the family, than that of supplying poor Mrs. 
Danzy with an affectionate son, and old Mr. Barnet 
with a no less affectionate nephew, and indeed every in- 
dividual of the household with a friend who laboured 
earnestly to promote tb^ir future welfare, and to raise 
their minds from earthly to heavenly ol»jects. 

When Clarissa had been married soiiip few months, it 
was known in the family that she was likely to bless her 
husband with a little one: but she requested that no- 
thing of this kind might be mentioned to her mother, 
lest the old lady might thereby be subjected to anxiety. 

Some weeks before Clarissa’s confinement, it being 
summer time, Mrs. Danzy was advised to go to a small 
sea-bathing-place about ten miles from the village in 
which she resided : and as she shewed no reluctance to 
this measure, having since she was more kindly treated 
lost much of her apprehensiveness, and discovered a 
readiness to go any where with nurse and her husband, 
the plan was put into execution, though Clarissa was* 
not able to accompany her. 

During their mother’s absence, Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
ville were blessed with a little daughter, whose sweet 
and promising appearance filled its parents’ hearts with 
love and gratitude. The little infant, w'hom they chris- 
tened Clarissa, grew rapidly ; so that at the end of six 
weeks^ when the poor grandmother was expected to re- 
turn, she was considered as lovily a little fair creature 
of her age as had ever been seen. 

Mrs.^Danzy’s arrival was looked for iibout tea-time, 
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and Clarivssa took care that every thing sliould be"* pine- 
pared in the she b,est liked. At the moment when 
she heard the ca^piag£ drive up to the door, she took 
•her little infant, who was always dressed with the most 
exact and delicate neatness, and laid her asleep, as she 
then happened to be, upon the cradle-bed so often^ 
spoken of bJISife, and whioh had always stood in her 
mother’s room since it had been occupied by herself an 
infant. ^ 

No sooner had Mfs. Daniy stepped from the carriag'e, 
than the aftectionate daughter kissed her, and taking 
her hand, addressed her thus — “ Now, my dearest mo- 
ther, you shall be made happy ^ you shall rejoice in a 
little Clarissa, an infant whose sweet smiles can hardly 
fail to chase away all your tears.” So saying, she took 
her mother’s hand, and led her to the bed where lay 
the sleeping baby. 

Mrs. Danzy started, changed colour, and bursting 
into tears, threw her arms rofind her daughter’s neck, 
evidently at a Idks to comprehend the meaning of se 
novel a spectaAe. Then looking at the baby, and fall- 
ing on her knees by the bed-side, while she pressed her 
lips on the dimpled hand of the infant, ‘*1 know not 
u hat to think, I know not what to say ! ” she exclaimed. 
‘‘ Is this my own child?” 

“ Yes, dear mother, it is,” said Clarissa; ‘^all your 
own ! but 1 am its nurse.” 

Mrsj Danzy lifted up her eyes, and clasped her hands 
together. '*1 am,” she said, “ I am a very, very poor 
sinful creature. () Lord, I have been impatient under 
trials, and thankless, though enjoying countless bless- 
ings. I deserve not the least of thy favours, and am 
' confounded at the thought of my, own unworthiness; 
but thou, O Lord, art infinitely merciful, and hast 
never dealt with me according to my transgressions. I 
receive this sweet infant as a pledge of thy love, and as 
a token that thou still hast purposes of mercy fcr me.’^ 
The poor lady could say no more, being overcome with 
joy and gratitude, insomuch that she knelt weeping by 
the cradle till led away^to tea by her daughter. • 

From that time, it was impossible to discover whether 
Mrs. Danzy considered this infant as her own or not; 
for whenever she attempted to speak upon thegsubject, 
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her 111 aimer and expressions became so confused, as to 
render it necessary to lead her from the point. Not- 
withstanding which, her aftectiofi infant was like 

that of the tenderest niotherj; and there was no delight 
which she could taste equal to that of watching and at- 
tending this sweet child. 

Mr, and Mrs. Melville we^e blessed several chil- 
dren, whom they brought up carefully in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and in the practice of filial piety. 

. There ,could not be m mere delrghtful sight, than to 
see these lovely young creatures waiting on their grand- 
mother, and striving who should be foremost to jierform 
for her any little office of respect and kindness. Nor 
was it less touching to- hear this poor lady giving them 
lessons of piety, which she W'ould do in so excellent a 
manner as to make it evident to all who heard her, that, 
notwithstanding her affiiction, she was fully sensible of 
the amazing importance of religion. 

Thus passed year aften year in this kappy family. In 
the mean time, many and rapid chaiiges took place in 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. I^auchan^p. For a few 
years after their mother left them, they continued to 
live in the most expensive manner; till, at length, be- 
coming deeply involved in debt, they had nothing left 
for it but to fly their country. And it appeared, when 
their accounts came to be made up, that Mrs. Burton 
had contributed, together with a new steward, in no 
small degree, to their ruin. 

Poor Mr. Barnet, who was employed with others in 
looking into their aflfairs, shook his head, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Had I been trusted, this confusion would never 
have been known.’’ 

As the estate was entailed, it could not be sold : but 
Mrs. Beauchamp and her husband were obliged to give 
it up for their respective lives, and to be content with 
about flve hundred a year; on which they retired to the 
Continent, whence^nothing more was heard of the family 
till after several years, when the news of Mr. Beau- 
champ’s death reached England. Mrs. Beauchamp, 
however, did not return on this occasion to her native 
country. ‘ 

But when Adolphus Beauchamp came of age, he re- 
turned v^'ith his mother to England, and after remaining 
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with her some time in town, he contrived to get intro- 
duced to a ve»iM^h» heiress; and, as he was an ex- 
tremely handsorrieyOting jnan, he prevailed upon this 
lady to marry him. Immediately after their marriage, 
as they possessed no country-house, the young people 
agreed to h^ of the creditors the old family-mansion* 
until, by th^quidation of his father’s debts, it should 
again devolve to the possession of the elder Mrs. Beau- 
champ, , ^ ^ 

The mansion was accordingly hired, and the family 
returned to the country, after having been absent from 
it about eighteen ye^rs. The elder Mrs. Beauchamp 
was at this time little more tha» forty, a handsome gay 
widow, and much elated by the advantageous match she 
imagined her son to have made. The prospect of living, 
in a dependent state, in a house where she had so long 
reigned in full power, gave her some pain, it is true; 
but she trusted that her daugjjter- in-law, being strongly 
attached to her husband, would not fail to shew his mo- 
ther every ki)|<l attention: and as her private income 
was small, having been much diminished by many late 
expences incurred during her son’s courtship, she was 
almost under the necessity of accepting an apartment in 
the old mansion. 

On their arrival in the country, Clarissa hastened to 
see her sister and nepliew, but was received with a cold- 
ness which precluded all idea of cordiality. The elder 
Mrs, Beauchamp was, on her first arrival in the country, 
considerably gratified by the show and splendour of her 
son’s establishment, as well as by the elegant entertain- 
ments he was enabled to give his neighbours. But when 
the first bustle of payingand receiving visits was over, she 
had opportunity to discover much in her daughter-in-law 
which was calculated to cause her no small alarm. This 
young lady w^as exceedingly proud, and very ill-tempered ; 
in addition to which she exercised aij, almost unbounded 
influence over her husband : and having taken care befoi^ 
her marriage to secure to herself the command of their 
purse, it was not long beforc^her mother-in-law ijas made 
to feel the effect of hef high and imperious spirit; inso- 
much that before a year w^as passed, several very sharp 
altercations had taken place between the tw^o ladies. 

After one of these, the elder Mrs. Beauchamp appealed 
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to her son ; but was told, that, as she was not in her own 
house, she must submit to her who wa^i^. ^ an expression 
which she found it hard to bear ifom her only child. 
Many motives however induced her to submit, if possible ; 
one of which, and that not the least, was a consciousness 
that she had been condemned for her conv ict towards 
her own mother, and that her neighbour^ would rather 
be disposed to rejoice in her present affliction than to 
sympathize with her und^er it.*, » 

Thus this proud woman was induced to put up with 
indignities, which the meekest person would have found 
it diiflcult to support with patience, v Since it was, how- 
ever, the object of her daughter-in-law to make her house 
too uncomfortable for her mother-in-law to tarry long in 
it, all Mrs. Beauchamp^s constrained forbearance could 
do nothing tow'ards coficiliating the young lady. In pro- 
portion as the old lady seemed w illing to submit, in the 
same degree her daughter:, encroached ; till, at length, 
her situation became so intolerable, that she resolved to 
leave the house, and find some humble l(^/lging, where 
at least she might be free from insult. 

The morning which this unhappy woman had ap- 
pointed for quitting the house of her ungrateful children, 
was one which had lieeii fixed upon in the happy family 
of Mrs. Melville for the marriage of their eldest daugh- 
ter, concerning whom we last spoke as of a lovely infant 
sleeping in her cradle. 

The connexion which this young lady was about to 
form was with a gentleman of no very large fortune in- 
deed, but possessing many other very strong recommen- 
dations, such as piety, intelligence, industry, and a sweet 
temper; and withal being strongly attached to the lovely 
young person he was* about to marry. His residence 
was to be fixed in the village, not far from Mr. Mel- 
ville's house, where he intended to pursue a profession 
which he had alrea^ commenced with considerable suc- 
qpss. ^ 

Such a marriage as this, which did not threaten an 
immedia|e separation between the beloved bride and 
her mother, could not but prove aR occasion of great joy 
to this united and happy family. And it was at the mo- 
ment when they were coming out of church, after the 
marriage-fceremony had taken place, that the assembled 
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family, as they were about to enter their carriages, were 
accosted by a person, who, running up hastily to them, 
^requested assistanffrHi^l* a lady who had fainted at the 
door of a cottage close by. 

The wedding- party consulted with each other for a 
few moment^hat was to l|e done, but it was only for 
few monientsNfor a strong sense of pity overcoming all 
other feelings, they hastened to the cottage, which was 
ver\ near the gates^oft the ^church-yard, whert'to their 
unspeakable surprise they beheld Mrs. Beauch&mp lying 
insensible, in the arms of the cottager. “What does 
this mean?’* said CJprissa, shocked beyond measure at 
her sister’s situation: what cay this mean?” 

“Why, Madam,” said the cottager, “ they have turned 
the poor lady out of the mansion-house, the house where 
she was born and bred, and of which she was mistress 
so many years; and 1 verily believe she is broken- 
hearted.” 

“ Turned her out of the mansion -house! is it possi- 
ble?” said Clarissa. “ Surely it cannot be true!** 

“It is true indeed, Madam,” returned the cottager: 

“ nothing can be more true.” And then she proceeded 
to relate certain facts, which left the matter no longer in 
doubt. 

On Mr. and Mrs. Melville’s being convinced of the 
true state of the case,, they hesitated not a moment upon 
the line of conduct which they ought to pursue; but, or- 
deriuj^ up to the door of the cottage one of the carriages 
which were in waiting, they caused the fainting lady to 
be lifted into it, and rapidly conveyed to her sister’s 
house, where, being laid on the best bed which the 
house would aflbrd, such remedies were applied as spee- 
dily brought her to her senses. * 

The rest of the bridal party were assembled in the 
parlour below, at breakfast; while Clarissa alone, and 
the nurse, who had been called for the purpose, were 
standing by the side of the unhappytlsabella, when, re- 
covering from her fainting-fit, she opened her eyes, anc^ 
looked earnestly around her, not knowing where she was. 
Her sister then addrqpsed 4ier affectionately, ififorraed 
her that she had just been made acquainted with her 
melancholy situation, and hoped that she would not re- 
fuse to accept an asylum in her house. 
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TFie kindness of Clarissa did but heap coais or tire on 
the head of Isabella; who, in raply to this afl’ectionute 
address, said, “Finish your wofl.nonriuinph, Clarissa., 
To build your reputation on 'my disgrace and shame has 
ever been the object of your desire ; and too well have 
^ you succeeded in your views. You have d<jsired to wit- 
ness my disappointment and ruin ; and* iiow, now you 
see it, and stand by complacently smiling upon it, heap- 
ing obligations upon me, for which the world will praise 
y6u, far ^nd near, W'htle my name will be held up to 
the detestation and contempt of the whole neighbour- 
hood.” 

“Dear Isabella,” said Clarissa, “O that you could 
but understand the motives on which I act ! I trust, in 
that case, that your feelings towards me would be very 
different. But think of me, dear sister, as you will, only 
accept the home I offer you. This apartment, if you 
please, shall be yours, and all the inhabitants of this 
house will delight to do your pleasure.” 

Isabella looked as if she would almost have chosen 
death rather than a retreat in her sister s house : yet, 
bereaved and desolate as she found herself, she was 
(breed to accept the offered asylum, hoping thereby to 
escape all further insult from her daughter-in-law. 

The remark was, indeed, never made in the presence 
of Clarissa; yet there were not wanting many who ob- 
served how wonderfully the daughter, who had driven 
her atflicted mother from her house, was now requited 
in kind, and even made to suffer more from her own son 
than her mother had endured from herself. 

Although Isabella, as I before said, was forced to ac- 
cept an asylum in the house of her sister, it very soon 
appeared that her mkid was in a state which would ad- 
mit of no comtort whatever. Mr. Melville used every 
exertion to bring her to the knowledge of her Saviour; 
but his opportunities with her were fewer and shorter 
than any<one had apprehended: for, after passing a few 
Months in the indulgence of excessive grief, she was 
seized with a disorder which shortly brought her to the 
grave; knd when she died, « it w^as without giving any 
evidence of that saving change wliich her sister so anx- 
iously desired to witness. 

Mrs. D^nzy lived to an extreme old age, growing con- 
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tiiiually, it was hoped, in piety and in the knowledge ot* 
God ; tliough her mind, in other matters, still discover- 
ed the same deB»ie^^ which has been so often noticed 
^in the course of this narrative. 

Mr, and Mrs. Melville were much blessed in their 
children; and this favoured family, for many years, 
presented a l^ne of as perfect peace as can well be fouiic^ 
111 this world of sin and sorrow : for the elder parts of 
the family were willing to accommodate themselves to 
the younger, while fhi yoiMiger.were taught t^ conskler, 
that respect and kindness to their elders was a duty 
most agreeable in the sight of God. And as these ami- 
able tempers were, Ri both, the effect of grace, they par- 
took, in some degree, of the iiiiAangeable nature of Jlim 
by whom that grace was bestowed. 


The lady of the manor, having thus concluded the 
history of Clarissa, called upon her young people to unite 
wdth her in prayer. • 


A Prayer to%e enabled to fulfil the Duties enjoined by 
the Fifth Commandment. 

O ALMIGHTY Father and Creator of all mankind, 
tliou who hast constituted all the various orders and con- 
diiions of men, who hast appointed us to enter into life 
•<1*1 the weak and hef[)less condition of infancy, making 
^s, ill our early years, entirely dejiendent on those who 
have*the charge of us, whether our natural parents, or 
others standing in' their place, and receiving authority 
from them*; - grant us grace to conduct ourselves to- 
wards these directors of our youth, with that obedience, 
respect, and tenderness^ wdiich are agreeable to thy holy 
will, and conformable to the lovely example set before 
us by the holy child Jesus. 

‘‘ Youth is naturally proud, insolent, and self-suffi- 
cient; and the present age is an ajje of insubordination 
and eon tempt of elders. Many of the youiigf people 
the present day carry themselves high and haughtil^’'* 
withholding all due respect from the hoary ^head, 
blessed Fatlier, take from us, we beseech thee, this spirit 
of pride and self-sufficiency. Make us to know and feel 
ihe depravity of our nature, with all the usual follies at- 
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ten<lAtit on the state of youth, (irant that we may he 
ever ready to g^ive honour to ouf elders, and ever pre- 
pared to receive the admonitioMwVvJY^tche ag^ed. Mak.e^ 
us obedient to our parents alld teachers, and lowly and 
respectful to all that are in authority. 

“ If our parents are weak, or old, or sick, enable us 
'to bear their infirmities witn tendernessn^Teniernberin^ 
how they bore with our weaknesses in a state of infancy. 
If they u*‘e unreasonable or unkind^ ^et us recollect, that 
if ’is the Lord who hath said, * Honour thy father and 
thy mother,’ and that the obligations of the child cannot 
be cancelled by the unworthiness of the parent. 

“ And now, O holy Father, inasmuch as we can do no 
one thing well without thine assistance, pour upon us, 
we humbly pray thee, the gifts of thy Holy Spirit; so 
that, as the offences of our past lives have, w^e trust, 
been pardoned through the death of our blessed Saviour, 
our future days may be preserved from sin, and especi- 
ally from that sin which cdhsists in the contempt of those 
powers which thou hast appointed, whether they be 
exercised by parents, teachers, magistrates, guardians, 
ministers, or rulers. 

“ And now to God the Father,” <^c. 








